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among  the  attendants  upon  the  Old  South  Lectures  for  Young  People. 
The  subjects  of  the  Leaflets  are  immediately  related  to  the  subjects  of  the 
lectures,  and  they  are  intended  '_o  supplement  the  lectures  and  stimulate 
historical  interest  and  inquiry  among  the  young  people.  They  are  made 
up,  for  the  most  part,  from  original  papers  of  the  periods  treated  in  the 
lectures,  in  the  hope  to  make  the  men  and  the  public  life  of  the  periods 
more  clear  and  real. 

The  Old  South  Lectures  for  Young  People  were  instituted  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1883,  as  a  means  of  promoting  a  more  serious  and  intelligent  atten- 
tion to  historical  studies,  especially  studies  in  American  history  among  the 
young  people  of  Boston.  The  success  of  the  lectures  has  been  so  great  as 
to  warrant  the  hope  that  such  courses  may  be  sustained  in  many  other 
cities  of  the  country. 

The  Old  South  Lectures  for  1883,  intended  to  be  strictly  upon  subjects 
in  early  Massachusetts  History,  but  by  certain  necessities  somewhat  modi- 
fied, were  as  follows :  "  Governor  Bradford  and  Governor  Winthrop," 
by  Edwin  D.  Mead.  "  Plymouth,"  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz.  "  Concord," 
by  Frank  B.  Sanborn.  "  The  Town-meeting,"  by  Prof.  James  K. 
Hosmer.  "  Franklin,  the  Boston  Boy,"  by  George  M.  Towle.  "  How 
to  study  American  History,"  by  Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall.  "  The  Year 
1777,"  by  John  Fiske.  "History  in  the  Boston  Streets,"  by  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  The  Leaflets  prepared  in  connection  with  these  lectures 
consisted  of  (1)  Cotton  Mather's  account  of  Governor  Bradford,  from  the 
"  Magnalia";  (2)  the  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Cape  Cod 
from  Bradford's  Journal;  (3)  an  extract  from  Emerson's  Concord  Address 
in  1835;  (4)  extracts  from  Emerson,  Samuel  Adams,  De  Tocqueville,  and 
others,  upon  the  Town-meeting;  (5)  a  portion  of  Franklin's  Autobiogra- 
phy; (6)  Carlyle  on  the  Study  of  History;  (7)  an  extract  from  Charles 
Sumner's  oration  upon  Lafayette,  etc.;  (8)  Emerson's  poem,  "Boston." 

The  lectures  for  1884  were  devoted  to  men  representative  of  certain 
epochs  or  ideas  in  the  history  of  Boston,  as  follows :  "  Sir  Harry  Vane,  in 
New  England  and  in  Old  England,"  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr. 
"  John  Harvard,  and  the  Founding  of  Harvard  College,"  by  Edward 
Channing,  Ph.D.  "The  Mather  Family,  and  the  Old  Boston  Ministers," 
by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows.  "  Simon  Bradstreet,  and  the  Struggle  for 
the  Charter,"  by  Prof.  Marshall  S.  Snow.  "  Samuel  Adams  and  the 
Beginning  of  the  Revolution,"  by  Prof.  James  K.  Hosmer.  "Josiah 
Quincy,  the  Great  Mayor,"  by  Charles  W.  Slack.  "Daniel  Webster, 
the  Defender  of  the  Constitution,"  by  Charles  C.  Coffin.  "  John  A. 
Andrew,  the  great  War  Governor,"  by  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson.  The 
Leaflets  prepared  in  connection  with  the  second  course  were  as  follows : 
(1)  Selections  from  Forster's  essay  on  Vane,  etc. ;  (2)  an  extract  from 
Cotton  Mather's  "  Sal  Gentium " ;  (3)  Increase  Mather's  "Narrative  of 
the  Miseries  of  New  England";  (4)  an  original  account  of  "  The  Revolu- 
tion in  New  England"  in  1689;  (5)  a  letter  from  Samuel  Adams  to  John 
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Adams,  on  Republican  Government;  (6)  extracts  from  Josiah  Quincy's 
Boston  Address  of  1830;  (7)  Words  of  Webster;  (8)  a  portion  of  Gover- 
nor Andrew's  Address  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  January,  1861. 

The  lectures  for  1885  were  upon  "  The  War  for  the  Union,"  as  follows  : 
"Slavery,"  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Jr.  "The  Fall  of  Sumter," 
by  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson.  "The  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,"  by 
Charles  C.  Coffin.  "The  Battle  of  Gettysburg,"  by  Col.  Theodore 
A.  Dodge.  "Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,"  by  Gen.  William  Cogswell. 
"  The  Sanitary  Commission,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  "  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  by  Hon.  John  D.  Long.  "General  Grant,"  by  Charles  C. 
Coffin.  The  Leaflets  accompanying  these  lectures  were  as  follows :  (1) 
Lowell's  "  Present  Crisis,"  and  Garrison's  Salutatory  in  the  Liberator  of 
January  1,  1831  ;  (2)  extract  from  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  oration  at  Fort 
Sumter  in  1865;  (3)  contemporary  newspaper  accounts  of  the  engagement 
between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac;  (4)  extract  from  Edward  Everett's 
address  at  the  consecration  of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  with 
President  Lincoln's  address;  (5)  extract  from  General  Sherman's  account 
of  the  March  to  the  Sea,  in  his  Memoirs  ;  (6)  Lowell's  "  Commemoration 
Ode";  (7)  extract  from  Lincoln's  First  Inaugural  Address,  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  and  the  Second  Inaugural  Address;  (8)  account  of 
the  service  in  memory  of  General  Grant,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  Arch- 
deacon Farrar's  address. 

The  lectures  for  1886  were  upon  "  The  War  for  Independence,"  as 
follows :  "  Samuel  Adams  and  Patrick  Henry,"  by  Edwin  D.  Mead. 
"  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  News  in  England,"  by  John  Fiske.  "  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,"  by  James  MacAllister.  "  The  Times  that  tried 
Men's  Souls,"  by  Albert  B.  Hart,  Ph.D.  "  Lafayette,  and  Help  from 
France,"  by  Prof.  Marshall  S.  Snow.  "  The  Women  of  the  Revolu- 
tion," by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  "  Washington  and  his  Generals," 
by  George  M.  Towle.  "The  Lessons  of  the  Revolution  for  these 
Times,"  by  Rev.  Brooke  Herford.  The  Leaflets  were  as  follows :  (i> 
Words  of  Patrick  Henry;  (2)  Lord  Chatham's  Speech,  urging  the.removal 
of  the  British  troops  from  Boston ;  (3)  extract  irom  Webster's  oration  on 
Adams  and  Jefferson;  (4)  Thomas  Paine's  "Crisis,"  No.  1;  (5)  extract 
from  Edward  Everett's  eulogy  on  Lafayette  ;  (6)  selections  from  the  Letters 
of  Abigail  Adams;  (7)  Lowell's  "Under  the  Old  Elm";  (8)  extract  from 
Whipple's  essay  on  "  Washington  and  the  Principles  of  the  Revolution." 

The  course  for  the  summer  of  1887  was  upon  "  The  Birth  of  the 
Nation,"  as  follows  :  "  How  the  men  of  the  English  Commonwealth  planned 
Constitutions,"  by  Prof.  James  K.  Hosmer.  "How  the  American  Colo- 
nies grew  together,"  by  John  Fiske.  "  The  Confusion  after  the  Revolu- 
tion," by  Davis  R.  Dewey,  Ph.D.  "  The  Convention  and  the  Constitu- 
tion," by  Hon.  John  D.  Long.  "  James  Madison  and  his  Journal,"  by 
Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews.  "  How  Patrick  Henry  opposed  the  Constitution," 
by  Henry  L.  Southwick.  "Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  Federalist:'' 
"  Washington's  Part  and  the  Nation's  First  Years,"  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  The  Leaflets  prepared  for  these  lectures  were  as  follows:  (1) 
Extract  from  Edward  Everett  Hale's  lecture  on  "  Puritan  Politics  in 
England  and  New  England";  (2)  "The  English  Colonies  in  America," 
extract  from  De  Tocqueville's  "  Democracy  in  America " ;  (3)  Wash- 
ington's Circular  Letter  to  the  Governors  of  the  States  on  Disbanding 
the  Army;  (4)  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  (5)  "  The  Last  Day 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,"  from  Madison's  Journal;  (6)  Patrick 
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Henry's  First  Speech  against  the  Constitution,  in  the  Virginia  Convention; 
{y)  the  Federalist,  No-  IX.;  (8)  Washington's  First  Inaugural  Address. 

The  course  for  the  summer  of  1888  had  the  general  title  of  "  The  Story 
of  the  Centuries,"  the  several  lectures  being  as  follows  :  "  The  Great  Schools 
after  the  Dark  Ages,"  by  Ephraim  Emerton,  Professor  of  History  in 
Harvard  University.  "  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  and  the  Crusades,"  by 
Miss  Nina  Moore,  author  of  "  Pilgrims  and  Puritans."  u  The  World 
-which  Dante  knew,"  by  Shattuck  O.  Hartwell,  Old  South  first  prize- 
essayist,  1883,  "The  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation,"  by  Rev.  Philip' 
S.  Moxom,  **  Copernicus  and  Columbus,  or  the  New  Heaven  and  the' 
New  Earth,"  by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse.  "The  People  for  whorat 
Shakespeare  wrote,"  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  "  The  Puritans  and 
the  English  Revolution,"  by  Charles  H.  Levermore,  Professor  of  His- 
tory in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  "  Lafayette  and  the 
Two  Revolutions  which  he  saw,"  by  George  Makepeace  Towle. 

The  Old  South  Lectures  are  devoted  primarily  to  American  history- 
But  it  is  a  constant  aim  to  impress  upon  the  young  people  the  relations  of 
our  own  history  to  English  and  general  European  history.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  glance  at  some  striking  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  last  eight 
centuries  afforded  by  these  lectures  wTould  be  a  good  preparation  for  the 
great  anniversaries  of  1889,  and  give  the  young  people  a  truer  feeling  of 
the  continuity  of  history.  In  connection  with  the  lectures  the  young 
people  were  requested  to  fix  in  mind  the  following  dates,  observing  that  in 
most  instances  the  date  comes  about  a  decade  before  the  close  of  the  cen~ 
tury.  An  effort  was  made  in  the  Leaflets  for  the  year  to  make  dates, 
which  are  so  often  dull  and  useless  to  young  people,  interesting,  significant,, 
and  useful. —  nth  Century:  Lanfranc,  the  great  mediaeval  scholar,  who 
studied  law  at  Bologna,  was  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Bee,  the  most  famous 
school  in  France  in  the  nth  century,  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury  under 
William  the  Conqueror,  died  1089.  12th  Cent.:  Richard  I.  crowned 
n8g.  13th  Cent. :  Dante,  at  the  battle  of  Campaldino,  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Ghibellines  in  Italy,  1289.  14th  Cent.:  Wyclif  died,  1384.  15th. 
Cent.:  America  discovered,  1492.  16th  Cent.:  Spanish  Armada,  1588. 
17th  Cent.  :  William  of  Orange  lands  in  England,  1688.  18th  Cent.  : 
Washington  inaugurated,  and  the  Bastile  fell,  1789.  The  Old  South 
Leaflets  for  1888,  corresponding  with  the  several  lectures,  were  as  follows  : 
(1)  "  The  Early  History  of  Oxford,"  from  Green's  "  History  of  the  English 
People,";  (2)  "Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  and  the  Third  Crusade,"  from  the 
Chronicle  of  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf ;  (3)  "The  Universal  Empire,"  passages 
from  Dante's  De  Monarchia  ;  (4)  "  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  Wyclif 's 
translation ;  (5)  "  Copernicus  and  the  Ancient  Astronomers,"  from  Hum- 
boldt's "  Cosmos  "  ;  (6)  "  The  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,"  from  Cam- 
den's "  Annals";  (7)  "The  Bill  of  Rights,"  1689 ;  (8)  "  The  Eve  of  the 
French  Revolution,"  from  Carlyle.  The  selections  are  accompanied  by 
very  full  historical  and  bibliographical  notes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
series  will  prove  of  much  service  to  students  and  teachers  engaged  in 
the  general  survey  of  modern  history. 

The  year  1889  being  the  centennial  both  of  the  beginning  of  our  own. 
Federal  government  and  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  lectures  for  the 
year,  under  the  general  title  of  "  America  and  France,"  were  devoted  en- 
tirely to  subjects  in  which  the  history  of  America  is  related  to  that  of 
France  as  follows :  "  Champlain,  the  Founder  of  Quebec,"  by  Charles 
C.  Coffin.    **  La  Salle  and  the  French  in  the  Great  West,"  by  Rev. 
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W.  E.  Griffis.  "  The  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  America,"  by  Prof.  James 
K.  Hosmer.  "  Wolfe  and  Montcalm :  The  Struggle  of  England  and 
France  for  the  Continent,"  by  John  Fiske.  "  Franklin  in  France," 
by  George  M.  Towle.  "  The  Friendship  of  Washington  and  Lafayette," 
by  Mrs.  Abba  Goold  Wtoolson.  "  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,"  by  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Old  South  prize  essayist,  1888. 
"The  Year  1789,"  by  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  The  Leaflets  for 
the  year  were  as  follows  :  (1)  Verrazzano's  account  of  his  Voyage  to  Amer- 
ica ;  (2)  Marquette's  account  of  his  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi;  (3)  Mr. 
Parkman's  Histories ;  (4)  the  Capture  of  Quebec,  from  Parkman's  "  Con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac";  (5)  selections  from  Franklin's  Letters  from  France ; 
(6)  Letters  of  Washington  and  Lafayette;  (7)  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  (8)  the  French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  1789. 

The  lectures  for  the  summer  of  1890  were  on  "The  American  Indians," 
as  follows  :  "  The  Mound  Builders,"  by  Prof.  George  H.  Perkins.  "  The 
Indians  whom  our  Fathers  Found,"  by  Gen.  H.  B.  Carrington.  "  John 
Eliot  and  his  Indian  Bible,"  by  Rev.  Edward  G.  Porter.  "  King  Philip's 
War,"  by  Miss  Caroline  C.  Stecker,  Old  South  prize  essayist,  1889. 
"The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  by  Charles  A.  Eastman,  M.D.,  of  the 
Sioux  nation.  "  A  Century  of  Dishonor,"  by  Herbert  Welsh.  "  Among 
the  Zunis,"  by  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Ph.D.  "  The  Indian  at  School,"  by 
Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong.  The  Leaflets  were  as  follows:  (1)  extract  from 
address  by  William  Henry  Harrison  on  the  Mound  Builders  of  the  Ohio 
Valley ;  (2)  extract  from  Morton's  "  New  English  Canaan  "  on  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Indians  ;  (3)  John  Eliot's  "  Brief  Narrative  of  the  Prog- 
ress of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  of  New  England,"  1670 ;  (4)  extract 
from  Hubbard's  "  Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with  the  Indians"  (1677)  on 
the  Beginning  of  King  Philip's  War;  (5)  the  Speech  of  Pontiac  at  the 
Council  at  the  River  Ecorces,  from  Parkman's  "  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  "  ; 
(6)  extract  from  Black  Hawk's  autobiography,  on  the  cause  of  the  Black 
Hawk  War;  (7)  Coronado's  Letter  to  Mendoza  (1540)  on  his  Explorations 
An  New  Mexico;  (8)  Eleazar  Wheelock's  Narrative  (1762)  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Indian  School  at  Lebanon,  Conn. 

The  lectures  for  1891,  under  the  general  title  of  "  The  New  Birth  of  the 
World,"  were  devoted  to  the  important  movements  in  the  age  preceding 
\the  discovery  of  America,  the  several  lectures  being  as  follows :  "  The 
iResnlts  of  the  Crusades,"  by  F.  E.  E.  Hamilton,  Old  South  prize  essay- 
ist, 1883.  "  The  Revival  of  Learning,"  by  Prof.  Albert  B.  Hart.  "  The 
Builders  of  the  Cathedrals,"  by  Prof.  Marshall  S.  Snow.  "  The  Changes 
which  Gunpowder  made,"  by  Frank  A.  Hill.  "  The  Decline  of  the 
Barons,"  by  William  Everett.  "  The  Invention  of  Printing,"  by  Rev. 
Edward  G.  Porter.  "  When  Michel  Angelo  was  a  Boy,"  by  Hamlin 
Garland.  "  The  Discovery  of  America,"  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale.  The 
Leaflets  were  as  follows:  (1)  ''The  Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Cru- 
saders," from  the  Chronicle  of  William  of  Malmesbury ;  (2)  extract  from 
More's  "Utopia";  (3)  "  The  Founding  of  Westminster  Abbey,"  from 
Dean  Stanley's  "  Historical  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey  "  ;  (4)  44  The 
Siege  of  Constantinople,"  from  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire";  (5)  "Simon  de  Montfort,"  selections  from  Chronicles  of  the 
time ;  (6)  "  Caxton  at  Westminster,"  extract  from  Blade's  Life  of  William 
Caxton;  (7)  "The  Youth  of  Michel  Angelo,"  from  Vasari's  "Lives  of  the 
Italian  Painters  " ;  (8)  "  The  Discovery  of  America,"  from  Ferdinand  Colum- 
bus's life  of  his  father. 
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The  lectures  for  1892  were  upon  "The  Discovery  of  America,"  as  fol- 
lows :  "  What  Men  knew  of  the  World  before  Columbus,"  by  Prof. 
Edward  S.  Morse.  "  Leif  Erikson  and  the  Northmen,"  by  Rev.  Edward 
A.  Horton.  "Marco  Polo  and  his  Book,"  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Dimmick. 
"The  Story  of  Columbus,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  "  Americus 
Vespucius  and  the  Early  Books  about  America,"  by  Rev.  E.  G.  Porter. 
"Cortes  and  Pizarro,"  by  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Levermore.  "  De  Soto  and 
Ponce  de  Leon,"  by  Miss  Ruth  Ballou  Whittemore,  Old  South  prize 
essayist,  1891.  "  Spain,  France,  and  England  in  America,"  by  Mr.  John 
Fiske.  The  Leaflets  were  as  follows:  (1)  Strabo's  Introduction  to  Geog- 
raphy; (2)  The  Voyages  to  Vinland,  from  the  Saga  of  Eric  the  Red;  (3) 
Marco  Polo's  account  of  Japan  and  Java;  (4)  Columbus's  Letter  to» 
Gabriel  Sanchez,  describing  his  First  Voyage;  (5)  Amerigo  Vespucci's 
account  of  his  First  Voyage;  (6)  Cortes's  account  of  the  City  of  Mexico;, 
(7)  the  Death  of  De  Soto,  from  the  "Narrative  of  a  Gentleman  of 
Elvas  "  ;  (8)  Early  Notices  of  the  Voyages  of  the  Cabots. 

The  lectures  for  1893  were  upon  "  The  Opening  of  the  Great  West,"  as 
follows:  "Spain  and  France  in  the  Great  West,"  by  Rev.  William 
Elliot  Griffis.  "The  North-west  Territory  and  the  Ordinance  of  1787,"" 
by  John  M.  Merriam.  "  Washington's  Work  in  Opening  the  West,"  by 
Edwin  D.  Mead.  "  Marietta  and  the  Western  Reserve,"  by  Miss  Lucy 
W.  Warren,  Old  South  prize  essayist,  1892.  "  How  the  Great  West  was 
settled,"  by  Charles  C.  Coffin.  "Lewis  and  Clarke  and  the  Explorers 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  by  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness.  "  California  and 
Oregon,"  by  Prof.  Josiah  Royce.  "  The  Story  of  Chicago,"  by  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Livermore.  The  Leaflets  were  as  follows:  (1)  De  Vaca's 
account  of  his  Journey  to  New  Mexico,  1535;  (2)  Manasseh  Cutler's  De- 
scription of  Ohio,  1787  ;  (3)  Washington's  Journal  of  his  Tour  to  the  Ohio, 
1770;  (4)  Garfield's  Address  on  the  North-west  Territory  and  the  Western 
Reserve;  (5)  George  Rogers  Clark's  account  of  the  Capture  of  Vincennes, 
1779;  (6)  Jefferson's  Life  of  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis;  (7)  Fremont's 
account  of  his  Ascent  of  Fremont's  Peak ;  (8)  Father  Marquette  at  Chi- 
cago, 1673. 

The  lectures  for  1894  were  upon  "The  Founders  of  New  England,"  as 
follows  :  "  William  Brewster,  the  Elder  of  Plymouth,"  by  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  "  William  Bradford,  the  Governor  of  Plymouth,"  by 
Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffis.  "  John  Winthrop,  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,"  by  Hon.  Frederic  T.  Greenhalge.  "  John  Harvard, 
and  the  Founding  of  Harvard  College,"  by  Mr.  William  R.  Thayer. 
"  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians,"  by  Rev.  James  De  Normandie. 
"  John  Cotton,  the  Minister  of  Boston,"  by  Rev.  John  Cotton  Brooks. 
"  Roger  Williams,  the  Founder  of  Rhode  Island,"  by  President  E. 
Benjamin  Andrews.  "  Thomas  Hooker,  the  Founder  of  Connecticut," 
by  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell.  The  Leaflets  were  as  follows:  (1)  Brad- 
ford's Memoir  of  Elder  Brewster;  (2)  Bradford's  First  Dialogue;  (3) 
Winthrop's  Conclusions  for  the  Plantation  in  New  England  ;  (4)  New 
England's  First  Fruits,  1643;  (5)  John  Eliot's  Indian  Grammar  Begun; 
(6)  John  Cotton's  "God's  Promise  to  his  Plantation";  (7)  Letters  of 
Roger  Williams  to  WTinthrop ;  (8)  Thomas  Hooker's  "Way  of  the 
Churches  of  New  England." 

The  lectures  for  1895  were  upon  "  The  Puritans  in  Old  England,"  as 
follows  :  "  John  Hooper,  the  First  Puritan,"  by  Edwin  D.  Mead  ;  "  Cam- 
bridge, the  Puritan  University,"  by  W7illiam  Everett;  "Sir  John  Eliot 
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^and  the  House  of  Commons,"  by  Prof.  Albert  B.  Hart  ;  "  John  Hamp- 
den and  the  Ship  Money,"  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus;  ''John,  Pym  and 
the  Grand  Remonstrance,"  by  Rev.  John  Cuckson  ;  "  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  the  Commonwealth,"  by  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale;  "  John 
Milton,  the  Puritan  Poet,"  by  John  Fiske  ;  "  Henry  Vane  in  Old  England 
and  New  England,"  by  Prof.  James  K.  Hosmer.  The  Leaflets  were  as 
follows:  (i)  The  English  Bible,  selections  from  the  various  versions;  (2) 
Hooper's  Letters  to  Bullinger;  (3)  Sir  John  Eliot's  "Apology  for  Soc- 
rates"; (4)  Ship-money  Papers ;  (5)  Pym's  Speech  against  Strafford;  (6) 
Cromwell's  Second  Speech  ;  (7)  Milton's  "  Free  Commonwealth  "  ;  (8)  Sir 
Henry  Vane's  Defence. 

The  lectures  for  1896  were  upon  "  The  American  Historians,"  as  follows  : 
-"Bedford  and  Winthrop  and  their  Journals,"  by  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead; 
"  Cotton  Mather  and  his  «  Magnalia,'  "  by  Prof.  Barrett  Wendell; 
"Governor  Hutchinson  and  his  History  of  Massachusetts,"  by  Prof. 
Charles  H.  Levermore  ;  "Washington  Irving  and  his  Services  for 
American  History,"  by  Mr.  Richard  Burton;  "Bancroft  and  his  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  by  Pres.  Austin  Scott  ;  "  Prescott  and  his 
Spanish  Histories,"  by  Hon.  Roger  Wolcott;  "  Motley  and  his  History 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  by  Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffis;  "  Parkman 
and  his  Works  on  France  in  America,"  by  Mr.  John  Fiske.  The  Leaflets 
were  as  follows:  (1)  Winthrop's  "  Little  Speech  "  on  Liberty;  (2)  Cotton 
Mather's  "  Bostonian  Ebenezer,"  from  the  "  Magnalia " ;  (3)  Governor 
Hutchinson's  account  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party;  (4)  Adrian  Van  der 
Donck's  Description  of  the  New  Netherlands  in  1655;  (5)  The  Debate  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  on  the  Rules  of  Suffrage  in  Congress  ;  (6) 
Columbus's  Memorial  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  on  his  Second  Voyage ; 
(7)  The  Dutch  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1 58 1  ;  (8)  Captain  John 
Knox's  account  of  the  Battle  of  Quebec.  The  last  five  of  these  eight 
Leaflets  illustrate  the  original  material  in  which  Irving,  Bancroft,  Prescott, 
Motley,  and  Parkman  worked  in  the  preparation  of  their  histories. 

The  lectures  for  1897  were  upon  "The  Anti-slavery  Struggle,"  as 
follows  :  "  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  or  Anti-slavery  in  the  Newspaper,"  by 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Jr.;  "Wendell  Phillips,  or  Anti-slavery  on 
the  Platform,"  by  Wendell  Phillips  Stafford;  "Theodore  Parker, 
or  Anti-slavery  in  the  Pulpit,"  by  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  ;  "  John 
G.  Whittier,  or  Anti-slavery  in*  the  Poem,"  by  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer  ;  "  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  or  Anti-slavery  in  the  Story,"  by  Miss 
Maria  L.  Baldwin  ;  "  Charles  Sumner,  or  Anti-slavery  in  the  Senate," 
by  Moorfield  Storey;  "John  Brown,  or  Anti-slavery  on  the  Scaffold," 
by  Frank  B.  Sanborn;  "Abraham  Lincoln,  or  Anti-slavery  Trium- 
phant," by  Hon.  John  D.  Long.  The  Leaflets  were  as  follows:  (1)  The 
First  Number  of  The  Liberator ;  (2)  Wendell  Phillips's  Eulogy  of 
Garrison  ;  (3)  Theodore  Parker's  Address  on  the  Dangers  from  Slavery ; 
(4)  Whittier's  account  of  the  Anti-slavery  Convention  of  1833;  (5)  Mrs. 
Stowe's  Story  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin";  (6)  Sumner's  Speech  on  the 
Crime  against  Kansas ;  (7)  Words  of  John  Brown ;  (8)  The  First  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  Debate. 

The  lectures  for  1898  were  upon  "The  Old  World  in  the  New,"  as 
follows:  "What  Spain  has  done  for  America,"  by  Rev.  Edward  G. 
Porter;  "  What  Italy  has  done  for  America,"  by  Rev.  William  Elliot 
Griffis  ;  "  What  France  has  done  for  America,"  by  Prof.  Jean  Charle 
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Magne  Bracq  ;  "  What  England  has  done  for  America,"  by  Miss  Kath- 
arine Com  an  ;  "  What  Ireland  has  done  for  America,"  by  Prof»  F. 
Spencer  Baldwin;  "What  Holland  has  done  for  America,"  by  Mr. 
Edwln  D.  Mead  ;  "  What  Germany  has  done  for  America,"  by  Miss 
Anna  B.  Thompson  ;  "  What  Scandinavia  has  done  for  America,"  by 
Mr.  Joseph  P.  Warren.  The  Leaflets  were  as  follows:  (i)  Account  of 
the  Founding  of  St.  Augustine,  by  Francisco  Lopez  de  Mendoza  Grajales ; 
(2)  Amerigo  Vespucci's  Account  of  his  Third  Voyage;  (3)  Champlain's  Ac- 
count of  the  Founding  of  Quebec;  (4)  Barlowe's  Account  of  the  First 
Voyage  to  Roanoke;  (5)  Parker's  Account  of  the  Settlement  of  London- 
derry, N.H. ;  (6)  Juet's  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Hudson  River; 
(7)  Pastorius's  Description  of  Pennsylvania,  1700:  (8)  Acrelius's  Account 
of  the  Founding  of  New  Sweden. 

The  lectures  for  1899  were  upon  "The  Life  and  Influence  of  Washing- 
ton," as  follows :  "Washington  in  the  Revolution,"  by  Mr.  John  Fiske  ; 
"  Washington  and  the  Constitution,"  by  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  ; 
"  Washington  as  President  of  the  United  States,"  by  Rev.  Albert  E. 
Winship;  "Washington  the  True  Expander  of  the  Republic,"  by  Mr. 
Edwin  D.  Mead  ;  "  Washington's  Interest  in  Education,"  by  Hon. 
Alfred  S.  Roe  ;  "  The  Men  who  worked  with  Washington,"  by  Mrs. 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer  ;  "  Washington's  Farewell  Address,"  by  Rev. 
Franklin  Hamilton  ;  "  What  the  World  has  thought  and  said  of 
Washington,"  by  Prof.  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor.  The  Leaflets  were  as 
follows:  (1)  Washington's  Account  of  the  Army  at  Cambridge  in  1775; 
(2)  Washington's  Letters  on  the  Constitution;  (3)  Washington's  Inaug- 
urals; (4)  Washington's  Letter  to  Benjamin  Harrison  in  1784;  (5)  Wash- 
ington's Words  on  a  National  University;  (6)  Letters  of  Washington  and 
Lafayette;  (7)  Washington's  Farewell  Address;  (8)  Henry  Lee's  Funeral 
Oration  on  Washington. 

The  lectures  for  1900  were  upon  "The  United  States  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  as  follows  :  "  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  First  Nineteenth- 
century  President,"  by  Edwin  D.  Mead  ;  "  The  Opening  of  the  Great 
West,"  by  Rev.  William  E.  Barton  ;  "  Webster  and  Calhoun,  or  the 
Nation  and  the  States,"  by  Prof.  S.  M.  Macvane;  "Abraham  Lincoln 
and  the  Struggle  with  Slavery,"  by  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  ;  "  Steam  and 
Electricity,  from  Fulton  to  Edison,"  by  Prof.  F.  Spencer  Baldwin; 
"  The  Progress  of  Education  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  Mr.  Frank 
A.  Hill;  "  The  American  Poets,"  by  Mrs.  May  Alden  Ward  ;  "America 
and  the  World,"  by  Hon.  John  L.  Bates.  The  Leaflets  were  as  follows : 
(1)  Jeff  erson's  Inaugurals ;  (2)  Account  of  Louisiana  in  1803;  (3)  Calhoun 
on  the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  (4)  Lincoln's  Cooper  Institute 
Address;  (5)  Chancellor  Livingston,  on  the  Invention  of  the  Steamboat; 

(6)  Horace  Mann's  Address  on  the  Ground  of  the  Free  School  System ; 

(7)  Rufus  Choate's  Address  on  the  Romance  of  New  England  History; 

(8)  Kossuth's  First  Speech  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

The  lectures  for  1901  were  upon  "  The  English  Exploration  of  America," 
as  follows  :  "  John  Cabot  and  the  First  English  Expedition  to  America," 
by  Prof.  Charles  H.  Levermore;  "Hawkins  and  Drake  in  the  West 
Indies,"  by  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Warren;  "Martin  Frobisher  and  the  Search 
for  the  North-west  Passage,"  by  Prof.  Marshall  S.  Snow;  "  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert  and  his  Expedition  to  Newfoundland,"  by  Mr.  Ray  Greene 
Huling  ;  "  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  Story  of  Roanoke,"  by  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  ;   "  Bartholomew  Gosnold  and  the  Story  of 
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Cuttyhunk,"  by  Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffis  ;  "  Captain  John  Smith 
in  Virginia  and  New  England,"  by  Hon.  Alfred  S.  Roe  ;  "  Richard  Hak- 
luyt  and  his  Books  about  the  English  Explorers,"  by  Mr.  Milan  C.  Ayres. 
The  Leaflets  were  as  follows:  (i)  John  Cabot's  Discovery  of  North 
America;  (2)  Sir  Francis  Drake  on  the  Coast  of  California;  (3)  Frobish- 
er's  First  Voyage  ;  (4)  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's  Expedition  to  Newfound- 
land;  (5)  Raleigh's  First  Roanoke  Colony;  (6)  Gosnold's  Settlement  at 
Cuttyhunk;  (7)  Captain  John  Smith's  Description  of  New  England; 
(8)  Richard  Hakluyt's  Discourse  on  Western  Planting. 

The  lectures  for  1902  were  upon  "  How  the  United  States  Grew,"  as 
follows  :  "  The  Old  Thirteen  Colonies,"  by  Hon.  John  D.  Long  ;  "  George 
Rogers  Clark  and  the  North-west  Territory,"  by  Prof.  Albert  B.  Hart; 
"  How  Jefferson  bought  Louisiana  from  Napoleon,"  by  Rev.  George 
Hodges  ;  "  The  Story  of  Florida,"  by  Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffis  ; 
"  The  Lone  Star  State,"  by  Hon.  John  L.  Bates;  "The  Oregon  Country," 
by  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot  ;  "  The  Mexican  War  and  What  Came  of  It,"  by 
Prof.  F.  Spencer  Baldwin  ;  "  Alaska  in  1867  and  1902,"  by  Mr.  George 
G.  Wolkins.  The  Leaflets  were  as  follows :  (1)  Brissot's  Account  of 
Boston  in  1788  ;  (2)  The  Ordinance  of  1784;  (3)  The  Cession  of  Louisiana; 
(4)  Monroe's  Messages  on  Florida ;  (5)  Captain  Potter's  Account  of  the 
Fall  of  the  Alamo ;  (6)  Porter's  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Colum- 
bia River;  (7)  Sumner's  Report  on  the  War  with  Mexico;  (8)  Seward's 
Address  on  Alaska. 

The  lectures  for  1903  were  upon  "The  World  which  Emerson  knew," 
as  follows  :  "  The  Boston  into  which  Emerson  was  born,"  by  Mr.  Edwin 

D.  Mead  ;  "  The  Latin  School  and  Harvard  College  a  Century  Ago,"  by 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale;  "Emerson  in  Concord:  The  Citizen  and 
the  Neighbor,"  by  Rev.  Loren  B.  Macdonald  ;  "  Emerson's  Friends  and 
Fellow-workers,"  by  Mr.  George  Willis  Cooke;  "  Emerson  in  Europe, 
and  the  Men  whom  he  met,"  by  Rev.  John  Cuckson  ;  "  The  Lecturer, 
the  Essayist,  and  the  Poet,"  by  Mr.  John  Tetlow  ;  "  The  Anti-slavery 
Struggle  and  the  Civil  War,"  by  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames;  "A  Century 
from  the  Birth  of  Emerson,"  by  Lieut.  Governor  Curtis  Guild,  Jr. 
The  Leaflets  were  as  follows:  (1)  William  Emerson's  Fourth  of  July 
Oration,  1802;  (2)  James  G.  Carter's  Account  of  the  Schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1824;  (3)  President  Dwight's  Account  of  Boston  at  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  Nineteenth  Century;  (4)  Selections  from  the  First  Numbei 
of  The  Dial ;  (5)  Alexander  Ireland's  Recollections  of  Emerson;  (6)  The 
American  Lyceum,  1829;  (7)  Samuel  Hoar's  Account  of  his  Expulsion 
from  Charleston  in  1844;  (8)  Channing's  Essay  on  National  Literature, 
1830. 

The  lectures  for  1904  were  upon  "  Heroes  of  Peace,"  as  follows  :  "  John 
Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians,"  by  Prof.  Edward  C.  Moore; 
"  Horace  Mann  and  his  Work  for  Better  Schools,"  by  Mr.  George  H. 
Martin;  "  Mary  Lyon  and  her  College  for  Girls,"  by  Miss  Mary  E. 
Woolley  ;  "  Elihu  Burritt,  the  Learned  Blacksmith,"  by  Rev.  Charles 

E.  Jefferson  ;  "  Peter  Cooper,  the  Generous  Giver,"  by  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Chandler;  "  Dorothea  Dix  and  her  Errands  of  Mercy,"  by  Rev.  Chris- 
topher R.  Eliot;  "General  Armstrong  and  the  Hampton  Institute,"  by 
Pres.  Booker  T.  Washington  ;  "  Colonel  Waring  and  How  he  made 
New  York  clean,"  by  Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffis.  The  Leaflets  were 
as  follows  :  (1)  John  Eliot's  Day-breaking  of  the  Gospel  with  the  Indians; 
(2)  Passage  on  Education  and  Prosperity,  from  Horace  Mann's  Twelfth 
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Report;  (3)  Mary  Lyon's  Pamphlet  on  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  1835; 
(4)  Elihu  Burritt's  Addresses  on  A  Congress  of  Nations;  (5)  Peter 
Cooper's  Autobiography ;  (6)  Dorothea  Dix's  Memorial  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature,  1843;  (7)  General  Armstrong's  Account  of  the  Found- 
ing of  the  Hampton  Institute;  (8)  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.'s,  Account  of 
Old  Jersey. 

The  lectures  for  1905  were  upon  "The  Story  of  Massachusetts,"  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  Men  who  Came  in  the  '  Mayflower,' "  by  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead  ; 
"  John  Winthrop  in  Old  England  and  New  England,"  by  Rev.  William  E. 
Griffis  ;  "  How  the  Settlements  Spread  from  Boston  to  Berkshire,"  by  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Warren  ;  "  Samuel  Adams  and  the  Town  Meetings  before  the 
Revolution,"  by  Mr.  James  P.  Munroe;  "The  Building  of  the  Railroads 
and  the  Cotton  Mills,"  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey;  "The  Anti-Slavery 
Leaders  and  the  Great  War  Governor,"  by  Prof.  Henry  G.  Pearson  ; 
"The  Massachusetts  Poets  and  the  History  which  they  Teach,"  by  Rev. 
William  E.  Barton  ;  "The  Story  of  the  Schools  and  Colleges,"  by  Prof. 
F.  Spencer  Baldwin.  The  Leaflets  were  as  follows:  (1)  The  Voyage  of 
the  "  Mayflower,"  from  Bradford's  History;  (2)  The  Planting  of  Colonies 
in  New  England,  from  John  White's  "The  Planters'  Plea";  (3)  Captain 
Thomas  Wheeler's  Narrative  of  the  Fight  with  the  Indians  at  Brookfield, 
1675;  (4)  The  Lexington  Town  Meetings  from  1765  to  1775;  (5)  The  Lowell 
Offering,  October,  1845;  (6)  Gov.  Andrew's  Address  to  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  May  14,  1861 ;  (7)  Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Bradstreet;  (8)  Memorials  of  the  First  Graduates  of  Harvard  College,  by 
John  Farmer. 

The  lectures  for  1906  were  upon  "  Early  Days  in  the  Old  Colonies,"  as 
follows :  "  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  Effort  at  Roanoke,"  by  Mr.  Edwin 
D.  Mead;  "Captain  John  Smith  and  the  Jamestown  Settlement,"  by 
Prof.  Marshall  L.  Perrin  ;  "  New  Amsterdam  and  the  Old  Dutch 
Towns  on  the  Hudson,"  by  Mr.  James  P.  Munroe;  "The  New  England 
Colonies  and  their  Federation,"  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Barton;  "The  Two  Lord 
Baltimores  and  the  Founding  of  Maryland,"  by  Rev.  Everett  D.  Burr; 
"  William  Penn  and  the  Quakers  at  Philadelphia."  by  Rev.  George 
Hodges  ;  "  The  Story  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,"  by  Mr.  Albert 
Perry  Walker;  "Franklin's  Plan  of  Union  in  1754,  and  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  1774,"  by  Mr.  John  C.  S.  Andrew.  The  Leaflets 
were  as  follows  :  (1)  "The  Invention  of  Ships,"  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh; 
(2)  Captain  John  Smith's  Account  of  the  Settlement  of  Jamestown;  (3) 
De  Vries's  Account  of  New  Netherland  in  1640;  (4)  The  New  England 
Confederation,  1643;  (5)  Relation  of  Lord  Baltimore's  Plantation  in 
Maryland,  1634;  (6)  William  Penn's  Description  of  Pennsylvania,  1683; 
(7)  The  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Carolina,  1669;  (8)  "The  Rights 
of  the  Colonists,"  by  Samuel  Adams,  1772. 

The  Old  South  Leaflets,  which  have  been  published  during  the  years 
since  1883  in  connection  with  these  annual  courses  of  historical  lectures 
at  the  Old  South  Meeting-house,  have  attracted  so  much  attention  and 
proved  of  so  much  service  that  the  Directors  have  entered  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Leaflets  for  general  circulation,  with  the  needs  of  schools, 
colleges,  private  clubs,  and  classes  especially  in  mind.  The  Leaflets  are 
prepared  by  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead.  They  are  largely  reproductions  of  im- 
portant original  papers,  accompanied  by  useful  historical  and  bibliographi- 
cal notes.    They  consist,  on  an  average,  of  twenty  pages,  and  are  sold  at 
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the  low  price  of  five  cents  a  copy,  or  four  dollars  per  hundred.    The  aim 

is  to  bring  them  within  easy  reach  of  everybody.  The  Old  South  Work, 
founded  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  and  still  sustained  by  provision  of  her 
will,  is  a  work  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  especially  the  education 
of  our  young  people,  in  American  history  and  politics ;  and  its  promoters 
believe  that  few  things  can  contribute  better  to  this  end  than  the  wide  cir- 
culation of  such  leaflets  as  those  now  undertaken.  It  is  hoped  that  pro- 
fessors in  our  colleges  and  teachers  everywhere  will  welcome  them  for  use 
in  their  classes,  and  that  they  may  meet  the  needs  of  the  societies  of  young 
men  and  women  now  happily  being  organized  in  so  many  places  for  his- 
torical and  political  studies.  Some  idea  of  the  character  of  these  Old 
South  Leaflets  may  be  gained  from  the  following  list  of  the  subjects  of 
the  numbers  which  are  now  ready.  It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of 
the  later  numbers  are  the  same  as  certain  numbers  in  the  annual  series. 
Since  1890  they  are  essentially  the  same,  and  persons  ordering  the  Leaflets 
need  simply  observe  the  following  numbers. 

No.  1.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  2.  The  Articles  of 
Confederation.  3.  The  Declaration  of  Independence.  4.  Washington's 
Farewell  Address.  5.  Magna  Charta.  6.  Vane's  "  Healing  Question." 
7.  Charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  1629.  8.  Fundamental  Orders  of  Con- 
necticut, 1638.  9.  Franklin's  Plan  of  Union,  1754.  10.  Washington's 
Inaugurals.  11.  Lincoln's  Inaugurals  and  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
12.  The  Federalist,  Nos.  1  and  2.  13.  The  Ordinance  of  1787.  14.  The 
Constitution  of  Ohio.  15.  Washington's  Circular  Letter  to  the  Govern- 
ors of  the  States,  1783.  16.  Washington's  Letter  to  Benjamin  Harrison, 
1784.  17.  Verrazzano's  Voyage,  1524.  18.  The  Constitution  of  Switz- 
erland. 19.  The  Bill  of  Rights,  1689.  20.  Coronado's  Letter  to  Men- 
doza,  1540.  21.  Eliot's  Brief  Narrative  of  the  Progress  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians,  1670.  22.  Wheelock's  Narrative  of  the  Rise  of  the 
Indian  School  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  1762.  23.  The  Petition  of  Rights,  1628. 
24.  The  Grand  Remonstrance.  25.  The  Scottish  National  Covenants. 
26.  The  Agreement  of  the  People.  27.  The  Instrument  of  Government. 
28.  Cromwell's  Plrst  Speech  to  his  Parliament.  29.  The  Discovery  of 
America,  from  the  Life  of  Columbus,  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  Columbus. 
30.  Strabo's  Introduction  to  Geography.  31.  The  Voyages  to  Vinland, 
from  the  Saga  of  Eric  the  Red.  32.  Marco  Polo's  Account  of  Japan  and 
Java.  33.  Columbus's  Letter  to  Gabriel  Sanchez,  describing  the  First 
Voyage  and  Discovery.  34.  Amerigo  Vespucci's  Account  of  his  First 
Voyage.  35.  Cortes's  Account  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  36.  The  Death 
of  De  Soto,  from  the  "  Narrative  of  a  Gentleman  of  Elvas."  37.  Early 
Notices  of  the  Voyages  of  the  Cabots.  38.  Henry  Lee's  Funeral  Oration 
on  Washington.  39.  De  Vaca's  Account  of  his  Journey  to  New  Mexico, 
1 535.  40.  Manasseh  Cutler's  Description  of  Ohio,  1787.  41.  Wash- 
ington's Journal  of  his  Tour  to  the  Ohio,  1770.  42.  Garfield's  Address  on 
the  North-west  Territory  and  the  Western  Reserve.  43.  George  Rogers 
Clark's  Account  of  the  Capture  of  Vincennes,  1779.  44.  Jefferson's  Life 
of  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis.  45.  Fremont's  Account  of  his  Ascent  of 
Fremont's  Peak.  46.  Father  Marquette  at  Chicago,  1673.  ^7.  Washing- 
ton's Account  of  the  Army  at  Cambridge,  1775.  Bradford's  Memoir 
of  Elder  Brewster.  49.  Bradford's  First  Dialogue.  50.  Winthrop's  "  Con- 
clusions for  the  Plantation  in  New  England."  51.  "  New  England's  First 
Fruits,"  1643.  52-  J°nn  Eliot's  "Indian  Grammar  Begun."  53.  John 
Cotton's  "  God's  Promise  to  his  Plantation."    54.    Letters  of  Roger  Will- 
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iams  to  Winthrop.  55.  Thomas  Hooker's  "  Way  of  the  Churches  of  New 
England."  56.  The  Monroe  Doctrine :  President  Monroe's  Message  of 
1823.  57.  The  English  Bible,  selections  from  the  various  versions.  58. 
Hooper's  Letters  to  Bullinger.  59.  Sir  John  Eliot's  "  Apology  for  Soc- 
rates." 60.  Ship-money  Papers.  61.  Pym's  Speech  against  Strafford. 
62.  Cromwell's  Second  Speech.  63.  Milton's  "A  Free  Commonwealth." 
64.  Sir  Henry  Vane's  Defence.  65.  Washington's  Addresses  to  the 
Churches.  66.  Winthrop's  "  Little  Speech "  on  Liberty.  67.  Cotton 
Mather's  "  Bostonian  Ebenezer,"  from  the  "  Magnalia."  68.  Governor 
Hutchinson's  Account  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  69.  Adrian  Van  der 
Donck's  Description  of  New  Netherlands  in  1655.  70.  The  Debate  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  on  the  Rules  of  Suffrage  in  Congress.  71. 
Columbus's  Memorial  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  on  his  Second  Voyage. 
72.  The  Dutch  Declaration  of  Independence  in  158 1.  73.  Captain  John 
Knox's  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Quebec.  74.  Hamilton's  Report  on 
the  Coinage.  75.  William  Penn's  Plan  for  the  Peace  of  Europe.  76. 
Washington's  Words  on  a  National  University.  77.  Cotton  Mather's 
Lives  of  Bradford  and  Winthrop.  78.  The  First  Number  of  The  Liber- 
ator. 79.  Wendell  Phillips's  Eulogy  of  Garrison.  80.  Theodore  Par- 
ker's Address  on  the  Dangers  from  Slavery.  81.  Whittier's  Account  of 
the  Anti-slavery  Convention  of  1833.  82.  Mrs.  Stowe's  Story  of  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  83.  Sumner's  Speech  on  the  Crime  against  Kansas.  84. 
The  Words  of  John  Brown.  85.  The  First  Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debate. 
S6.  Washington's  Account  of  his  Capture  of  Boston.  87.  The  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Indians,  from  Morton's  "New  English  Canaan."  88. 
The  Beginning  of  King  Philip's  War,  from  Hubbard's  History  of  Philip's 
War,  1677.  89.  Account  of  the  Founding  of  St.  Augustine,  by  Francisco 
Lopez  de  Mendoza  Grajales.  90.  Amerigo  Vespucci's  Account  of  his 
Third  Voyage.  91.  Champlain's  Account  of  the  Founding  of  Quebec. 
92.  Barlowe's  Account  of  the  First  Voyage  to  Roanoke.  93.  Parker's 
Account  of  the  Settlement  of  Londonderry,  N.H.  94.  Juet's  Account 
of  the  Discovery  of  the  Hudson  River.  95.  Pastorius's  Description  of 
Pennsylvania,  1700.  96.  Acrelius's  Account  of  the  Founding  of  New 
Sweden.  97.  Lafayette  in  the  American  Revolution.  98.  Letters  of 
Washington  and  Lafayette.  99.  Washington's  Letters  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. 100.  Robert  Browne's  "  Reformation  without  Tarrying  for  Any.'' 
101.  Grotius's  "  Rights  of  War  and  Peace."  102.  Columbus's  Account 
of  Cuba.  103.  John  Adams's  Inaugural.  104.  Jefferson's  Inaugurals. 
105.  Account  of  Louisiana  in  1803.  106.  Calhoun  on  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  107.  Lincoln's  Cooper  Institute  Address.  108. 
Chancellor  Livingston  on  the  Invention  of  the  Steamboat.  109.  Horace 
Mann's  Address  on  the  Ground  of  the  Free  School  System.  110.  Rufus 
Choate's  Address  on  the  Romance  of  New  England  History.  111.  Kos- 
suth's First  Speech  in  Faneuil  Hall.  112.  King  Alfred's  Description  of 
Europe.  113.  Augustine  in  England.  114.  The  Hague  Arbitration 
Treaty.  115.  John  Cabot's  Discovery  of  North  America.  116.  Sir 
Francis  Drake  on  the  Coast  of  California.  117.  Frobisher's  First  Voy- 
age. 118.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's  Expedition  to  Newfoundland.  119. 
Raleigh's  First  Roanoke  Colony.  120.  Gosnold's  Settlement  at  Cutty- 
hunk.  121.  Captain  John  Smith's  Description  of  New  England.  122. 
Richard  Hakluyt's  Discourse  on  Western  Planting.  123.  Selections  from 
Dante's  "  Monarchia."  124.  Selections  from  More's  "Utopia."  125. 
Wyclif's   English  Bible.     126.    Brissot's  Account  of  Boston  in  1788. 
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127.  The  Ordinance  of  1784.  128.  The  Cession  of  Louisiana.  129. 
Monroe's  Messages  on  Florida.  130.  Captain  Potter's  Account  of  the 
Fall  of  the  Alamo.  131.  Porter's  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
Columbia  River.  132.  Sumner's  Report  on  the  War  with  Mexico.  133. 
Seward's  Address  on  Alaska.  134.  William  Emerson's  Fourth  of  July 
Oration,  1802.  135.  James  G.  Carter's  Account  of  the  Schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1824.  136.  President  Dwight's  Account  of  Boston  at  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  137.  Selections  from  the  First 
Number  of  The  Dial.  138.  Alexander  Ireland's  Recollections  of  Emer- 
son. 139.  The  American  Lyceum,  1829.  140.  Samuel  Hoar's  Ac- 
count of  his  Expulsion  from  Charleston  in  1844.  141.  Channing's  Essay 
on  Natural  Literature,  1830.  142.  Words  of  John  Robinson.  143.  John 
Eliot's  "  Day-breaking  of  the  Gospel  with  the  Indians."  144.  Passage 
on  Education  and  Prosperity,  from  Horace  Mann's  Twelfth  Report.  145. 
Mary  Lyon's  Pamphlet  on  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  1835.  146.  Elihu 
Burritt's  Addresses  on  a  Congress  of  Nations.  147.  Peter  Cooper's  Au- 
tobiography. 148.  Dorothea  Dix's  Memorial  to  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, 1843.  149.  General  Armstrong's  Account  of  the  Founding  of  the 
Hampton  Institute.  150.  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.'s,  Account  of  Old  Jersey. 
151.  Commodore  Perry's  Landing  in  Japan  in  1853.  152.  John  Paul 
Jones's  Account  of  the  Battle  between  the  "  Bon  Homme  Richard  "and 
the  "  Serapis."  153.  The  Voyage  of  the  "  Mayflower,"  from  Bradford's 
History.  154.  The  Planting  of  Colonies  in  New  England,  from  John 
White's  "The  Planters'  Plea."  155.  Captain  Thomas  Wheeler's  Narra- 
tive of  the  Fight  with  the  Indians  at  Brookfield,  1675.  156.  The  Lex- 
ington Town  Meetings  from  1765  to  1775.  157.  The  Lowell  Offering, 
October,  1845.  158.  Governor  Andrew's  Address  to  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  May  14,  1861.  159.  Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Bradstreet.  160.  Memorials  of  the  First  Graduates  of  Harvard 
College,  by  John  Farmer.  161.  Franklin's  Boyhood  in  Boston,  from  his 
Autobiography.  162.  Franklin  on  War  and  Peace.  163.  Franklin's 
Plan  for  Western  Colonies,  1754.  164.  The  Massachusetts  Body  of 
Liberties,  J 641.  165.  John  Wise  on  Government,  17 17.  166.  The 
Invention  of  Ships,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  167.  Captain  John  Smith's 
Account  of  the  Settlement  of  Jamestown.  168.  DeVries's  Account  of 
New  Netherland  in  1640.  169.  The  New  England  Confederation,  1643. 
170.  Relation  of  Lord  Baltimore's  Plantation  in  Maryland,  1634.  171. 
William  Penn's  Description  of  Pennsylvania,  1683.  172.  The  Funda- 
mental Constitutions  of  Carolina,  1669.  173.  The  Rights  of  the  Col- 
onists.   By  Samuel  Adams,  1772. 

The  leaflets,  which  are  sold  at  five  cents  a  copy  or  four  dollars  per 
hundred,  are  also  furnished  in  bound  volumes,  each  volume  containing 
twenty-five  leaflets  :  Vol.  i.,  Nos.  1-25  ;  Vol.  ii.,  26-50  ;  Vol.  iii.,  51-75  ; 
Vol.  iv.,  76-100;  Vol.  v.,  101-125  ;  Vol.  vi.,  126-150.  Price  per  volume, 
$1.50.  Title-pages  with  table  of  contents  will  be  furnished  to  all  pur- 
chasers of  the  leaflets  who  wish  to  bind  them  for  themselves.  Annual 
series  of  eight  leaflets  each,  in  paper  covers,  50  cents  a  volume. 

Address  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  OLD  SOUTH  WORK,  Old  South 
Meeting-house,  Boston. 


OLD  SOUTH  ESSAYS,  1881-1906. 


The  Old  South  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  subjects  in  American  his- 
tory were  first  offered  by  Mrs.  Hemenway  in  1881,  and  they  have  been 
awarded  regularly  in  each  successive  year  since.  The  competition  is  open 
to  all  graduates  of  the  various  Boston  high  schools  in  the  current  year  and 
the  preceding  year.  Two  subjects  are  proposed  each  year,  forty  dollars 
being  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  each  of  the  subjects  named,  and 
twenty-five  dollars  for  the  second  best, —  in  all,  four  prizes. 

The  first  prize  essay  for  188 1,  on  "  The  Policy  of  the  early  Colonists  of 
Massachusetts  toward  Quakers  and  Others  whom  they  regarded  as  In- 
truders," by  Henry  L.  Southwick,  and  one  of  the  first-prize  essays  for 
1889,  on  "Washington's  Interest  in  Education,"  by  Miss  Caroline  C. 
Stecker,  have  been  printed,  and  can  be  procured  at  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
house. Another  of  the  prize  essays  on  "  Washington's  Interest  in  Educa- 
tion," by  Miss  Julia  K.  Ordway,  was  published  in  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine, for  May,  1890;  one  of  the  first-prize  essays  for  1890,  on  "Philip, 
Pontiac,  and  Tecumseh,"  by  Miss  Caroline  C.  Stecker,  appeared  in  the 
New  England  Magazine  for  September,  189 1  ;  one  of  the  first-prize  essays 
for  .1891,  on  "  Marco  Polo's  Explorations  in  Asia  and  their  Influence  upon 
Columbus,"  by  Miss  Helen  P.  Margesson,  in  the  number  for  August,  1892; 
one  for  1893,  on  "The  Part  of  Massachusetts  Men  in  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,"  by  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Tetlow,  in  March,  1895;  one  *or  l898>  on 
"  The  Struggle  of  France  and  England  for  North  America,"  by  Caroline 
B.  Shaw,  in  January,  1900 ;  and  one  for  1901,  on  "Early  Explorations 
of  the  New  England  Coast,"  by  Hyman  Askowith,  in  March,  1903. 


The  subjects  of  the  Old  South  essays  from  1881  to  1905  are  given  below, 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  prove  suggestive  and  stimulating  to  other  stu- 
dents and  societies.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  subjects  of  the  later 
essays  are  closely  related  to  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  for  the  year. 

1 88 1.  What  was  the  policy  of  the  early  colonists  of  Massachusetts  toward 
Quakers  and  others  whom  they  regarded  as  intruders  ?  Was  this  policy  in 
any  respect  objectionable,  and,  if  so,  what  excuses  can  be  offered  for  it  ? 

Why  did  the  American  colonies  separate  from  the  mother  country? 
Did  the  early  settlers  look  forward  to  any  such  separation,  and,  if  not,  how 
and  when  did  the  wish  for  it  grow  up  ?  What  was  the  difference  between 
the  form  of  government  which  they  finally  adopted  and  that  under  which 
they  had  before  been  living  ? 

1882.  Ethan  Allen  and  the  Green  Mountain  boys;  or,  the  early  history 
of  the  New  Hampshire  grant,  afterward  called  Vermont. 

The  town  meeting  in  the  Old  South  Meeting-house  on  July  22  and  28, 
1774- 

1883.  Tne  right  and  wrong  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  North  American  Indians. 

What  were  the  defects  of  the  "Articles  of  Confederation"  between  the 
United  States,  and  why  was  the  "  Constitution  of  the  United  States  "  sub- 
stituted ? 
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1884.  Why  did  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  come  to  New  England? 

The  struggle  to  maintain  the  Massachusetts  charter,  to  its  final  loss  in 
1684.  Discuss  the  relation  of  the  struggle  to  the  subsequent  struggle  of 
the  colonies  for  independence. 

1885.  Slavery  as  it  once  prevailed  in  Massachusetts. 

The  "  States  Rights  "  doctrine  in  New  England,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Hartford  Convention. 

1886.  The  Boston  town  meetings  and  their  influence  in  the  American 
Revolution. 

English  opinion  upon  the  American  Revolution  preceding  and  during 
the  war. 

1887.  The  Albany  Convention  of  1754,  its  history  and  significance, 
with  reference  to  previous  and  subsequent  movements  toward  union  in  the 
colonies. 

Is  a  Congress  of  two  houses  or  a  Congress  of  one  house  the  better? 
What  was  said  about  it  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  what  is  to 
be  said  about  it  to-day  ? 

1888.  England's  part  in  the  Crusades,  and  the  influence  of  the  Crusades 
upon  the  development  of  English  liberty. 

The  political  thought  of  Sir  Henry  Vane.  Consider  Vane's  relations  to 
Cromwell  and  his  influence  upon  America. 

1889.  The  influence  of  French  political  thought  upon  America  during 
the  period  of  the  American  and  French  Revolutions. 

Washington's  interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  Consider  especially  his 
project  of  ajiational  university. 

1890.  Efforts  for  the  education  of  the  Indians  in  the  American  colonies 
before  the  Revolution. 

King  Philip,  Pontiac,  and  Tecumseh :  discuss  their  plans  for  Indian 
union  and  compare  their  characters. 

1 89 1.  The  introduction  of  printing  into  England  by  William  Caxton,. 
and  its  effects  upon  English  literature  and  life. 

Marco  Polo's  explorations  in  Asia,  and  their  influence  upon  Columbus. 

1892.  The  native  races  of  Mexico,  and  their  civilization  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest  by  Cortes. 

English  explorations  in  America  during  the  century  following  the  dis- 
covery by  Columbus. 

1893.  The  part  taken  by  Massachusetts  men  in  connection  with  the 
Ordinance  of  1787. 

Coronado  and  the  early  Spanish  explorations  of  New  Mexico. 

1894.  The  relations  of  the  founders  of  New  England  to  the  Univer- 
sities of  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

The  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut  and  their  place  in  the  history 
of  written  constitutions. 

1895.  New  England  politics  as  affected  by  the  changes  in  England 
from  1629  to  1692,  the  dates  of  the  two  Massachusetts  charters. 

The  character  of  Cromwell  as  viewed  by  his  contemporaries.  Consider 
especially  the  tributes  of  Milton  and  Marvell. 

1896.  Early  historical  writings  in  America,  from  Captain  John  Smith  to 
Governor  Hutchinson. 

The  Harvard  historians,  and  the  services  of  Harvard  University  for 
American  history. 

1807.  The  history  of  slavery  in  the  Northern  States  and  of  Anti-sla- 
very Sentiment  in  the  South  before  the  Civil  War. 
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The  Anti-slavery  movement  in  American  literature. 

1898.  The  Struggle  of  France  and  England  for  North  America,  from 
the  founding  of  Quebec  by  Champlain  till  the  capture  of  Quebec  by 
Wolfe. 

The  History  of  Immigration  to  the  United  States  from  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  time.  Consider  the  race  and  character  of  the 
immigrants  in  the  earlier  and  later  periods. 

1899.  The  American  Revolution  under  Washington  and  the  English 
Revolution  under  Cromwell:  Compare  their  Causes,  Aims,  and  Results. 

Washington's  Plan  for  a  National  University  :  The  Argument  for  it  a 
Hundred  Years  Ago  and  the  Argument  To-day. 

1900.  The  Monroe  Doctrine:  Its  History  and  Purpose. 
Longfellow's  Poetry  of  America:  His  Use  of  American  Subjects  and  his 

Services  for  American  History. 

1901.  The  Explorations  of  the  New  England  Coast  previous  to  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  1620,  with  special  reference  to  the  early  maps. 

The  Services  of  Richard  Hakluyt  in  promoting  the  English  coloniza- 
tion of  America. 

1902.  The  Political  History  of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  from  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  in  1763  to  the  Admission  of  Louisiana  as  a  State  in  1812. 

Explorations  beyond  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Discovery  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  by  Captain  Gray  to  the  Last  Expedition  under  Fremont. 

1903.  The  Works  of  Emerson  in  their  Reference  to  American  History, 
— the  Colonial  period,  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  period  of  the 
Anti-slavery  Struggle  and  the  Civil  War. 

The  Condition  of  Public  Education  in  Massachusetts  at  the  Beginning 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

1904.  The  services  of  Elihu  Burritt  and  other  Americans  in  connection 
with  the  International  Peace  Congresses  in  Europe  from  1843  to  T^5I- 

The  life  and  work  of  Francis  Parkman  as  an  illustration  of  heroic  de- 
votion in  the  historical  scholar. 

1905.  The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  :  History  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1779-80,  and  Comparison  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitution 
with  the  Constitutions  of  the  other  New  England  States. 

The  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Massachusetts  Whale-fishery,  studied  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  the  history  of  New  Bedford  and  Nantucket. 

1906.  The  Political  Principles  of  William  Penn,  as  shown  in  his  Writ- 
ings and  in  the  Frame  of  Government  of  Pennsylvania. 

Franklin's  Plan  of  Union  in  1754,  and  its  relation  to  his  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  National  Constitution. 


OLD  SOUTH  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


The  Old  South  essayists  of  these  years  now  number  over  two  hun- 
dred ;  and  they  naturally  represent  the  best  historical  scholarship  of  their 
successive  years  in  the  Boston  high  schools.  They  have  been  organized 
into  an  Old  South  Historical  Society,  which  holds  monthly  meetings  for 
the  reading  of  papers  and  general  discussion.  The  meetings  of  the  society 
for  the  season  of  1896-97  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Anti-slavery 
Struggle.  The  general  subject  for  the  season  of  1897-98  was  "The  Heri- 
tage of  Slavery,"  taking  up  reconstruction,  the  education  of  the  freedmen, 
etc.  The  subject  for  1898-99  was  "  The  History  of  the  Spanish  Power  in 
America."  The  1 899-1 900  studies  were  of  "Economic  and  Social  Forces 
in  Massachusetts  to  1800."  The  courses  for  1900-1901  and  1901-1902 
were  on  "The  Puritan  Movement."  The  course  for  1902-1903  was  on 
various  movements  in  the  United  States  during  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
The  course  for  1 903-1 904  was  on  the  French  and  Indian  Wars.  The  course 
for  1 904-1905  was  on  Boston  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  course  for 
1 905-1906  was  on  Boston  Men  of  the  Revolution. 

The  society  is  not  concerned  with  self-culture  alone.  The  promotion  of 
good  citizenship  is  one  of  its  objects,  as  well  as  historical  study.  It  aims 
to  bring  history  to  bear  upon  life.  It  has  a  strong  Educational  Committee ; 
and  through  the  arrangements  of  this  committee,  many  of  its  young  men 
each  winter  give  courses  of  illustrated  historical  lectures  in  the  various 
educational  centres  of  Boston,  devoting  their  work  largely  to  Boston  local 
history. 

The  society  has  also  instituted  annual  historical  pilgrimages,  in  which  it 
invites  the  young  people  of  Boston  and  vicinity  to  join.  Its  first  pilgrim- 
age, in  1896,  was  to  old  Rutland,  Mass.,  "  the  cradle  of  Ohio."  Its  second 
pilgrimage,  June,  1897,  in  which  six  hundred  joined,  was  to  the  homes  of 
Whittier  by  the  Merrimack.  The  third  pilgrimage,  June,  1898,  joined  in 
by  an  equal  number,  was  to  the  King  Philip  Country,  Mount  Hope,  R.I. 
The  1899  pilgrimage  was  to  Plymouth.  The  1900  pilgrimage  was  to  New- 
buryport.  The  1901  pilgrimage  was  to  Newport.  The  1902  pilgrimage 
was  to  Portsmouth.  The  1903  pilgrimage  was  again  to  the  Whittier 
country.  The  1904  pilgrimage  was  to  Andover.  The  1905  pilgrimage  was 
to  New  Bedford.    The  1906  pilgrimage  was  to  Ipswich. 
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THE  OLD  SOUTH  WORK. 

The  extent  of  the  obligation  of  Boston  and  of  America  to  Mary  Hemenway  for  her  devo- 
tion to  the  historical  and  political  education  of  our  young  people  during  the  closing  period 
of  the  ioth  century  is  something  which  we  only  now  begin  to  properly  appreciate,  when  she 
has  left  us  and  we  view  her  work  as  a  whole.  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  she 
has  done  more  than  any  other  single  individual  in  the  same  time  to  promote  popular  interest 
in  American  history  and  to  promote  intelligent  patriotism. 

Mrs.  Hemenway  was  a  woman  whose  interests  and  sympathies  were  as  broad  as  the  world; 
but  she  was  a  great  patriot,  and  she  was  pre-eminently  that.  She  was  an  enthusiastic  lover 
of  freedom  and  of  democracy,  and  there  was  not  a  day  of  her  life  that  she  did  not  think  of 
the  great  price  with  which  our  own  heritage  of  freedom  had  been  purchased.  Her  patriot- 
ism was  loyalty.  She  had  a  deep  feeling  of  personal  gratitude  to  the  founders  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  fathers  of  the  Republic.  She  had  a  reverent  pride  in  our  position  of  leadership 
in  the  history  and  movement  of  modern  democracy;  and  she  had  a  consuming  zeal  to  keep 
the  nation  strong  and  pure  and  worthy  of  its  best  traditions,  and  to  kindle  this  zeal  among  the 
young  people  of  the  nation.  With  all  her  great  enthusiasms,  she  was  an  amazingly  practical 
and  definite  woman.  She  wasted  no  time  or  strength  in  vague  generalities,  either  of  speech 
or  action.  Others  might  long  for  the  time  when  the  kingdom  of  God  should  cover  the  earth 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  and  she  longed  for  it;  but,  while  others  longed,  she  devoted  her- 
self to  doing  what  she  could  to  bring  that  corner  of  God's  world  in  which  she  was  set  into  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  God, — and  this  by  every  means  in  her  power,  by  teaching  poor  girls 
how  to  make  better  clothes  and  cook  better  dinners  and  make  better  homes,  by  teaching 
people  to  value  health  and  respect  and  train  their  bodies,  by  inciting  people  to  read  better 
books  and  love  better  music  and  better  pictures  and  be  interested  in  more  important  things. 
Others  might  long  for  the  parliament  of  man  and  the  federation  of  the  world,  and  so  did  she; 
but,  while  others  longed,  she  devoted  herself  to  doing  what  she  could  to  make  this  nation,  for 
which  she  was  particularly  responsible,  fitter  for  the  federation  when  it  comes.  The  good 
patriot,  to  her  thinking,  was  not  the  worse  cosmopolite.  The  good  State  for  which  she  worked 
was  a  good  Massachusetts;  and  her  chief  interest,  while  others  talked  municipal  reform, 
was  to  make  a  better  Boston. 

American  history,  people  used  to  say,  is  not  interesting;  and  they  read  about  Ivry  and 
Marathon  and  Zama,  about  Pym  and  Pepin  and  Pericles,  the  ephors,  the  tribunes,  and  the 
House  of  Lords.  American  history,  said  Mrs.  Hemenway,  is  to  us  the  most  interesting  and  the 
most  important  history  in  the  world,  if  we  would  only  open  our  eyes  to  it  and  look  at  it  in  the 
right  way;  and  I  will  help  people  to  look  at  it  in  the  right  way.  Our  very  archaeology,  she 
said,  is  of  the  highest  interest;  and  through  the  researches  of  Mr.  Cushing  and  Dr.  Fewkes 
and  others  among  the  Zulus  and  the  Moquis,  sustained  by  her  at  the  cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  she  did  an  immense  work  to  make  interest  in  it  general.  Boston,  the  Puritan  city, — 
how  proud  she  was  of  its  great  fine  of  heroic  men,  from  Winthrop  and  Cotton  and  Eliot  and 
Harvard  to  Sumner  and  Garrison  and  Parker  and  Phillips !  How  proud  she  was  that  Harry 
Vane  once  trod  its  soil  and  here  felt  himself  at  home!  How  she  loved  Hancock  and  Otis 
and  Warren  and  Revere  and  the  great  men  of  the  Boston  town  meetings — above  all,  Samuel 
Adams,  the  very  mention  of  whose  name  always  thrilled  her,  and  whose  portrait  was  the  only 
one  save  Washington's  which  hung  on  the  oaken  walls  of  her  great  dining-room !  The  Boston 
historians,  Prescott,  Motley,  Parkman;  the  Boston  poets,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Emerson, — 
each  word  of  every  one  she  treasured.  She  would  have  enjoyed  and  would  have  understood, 
as  few  others,  that  recent  declaration  of  Charles  Francis  Adams's,  that  the  founding  of  Boston 
was  fraught  with  consequences  to  the  world  not  less  important  than  those  of  the  founding  of 
Rome.  All  other  Boston  men  and  women  must  see  Boston  as  she  saw  it, — that  was  her  high 
resolve.  They  must  know  and  take  to  heart  that  they  were  citizens  of  no  mean  city;  they 
must  be  roused  to  the  sacredness  of  their  inheritance,  that  so  they  might  be  roused  to  the  no- 
bility of  their  citizenship  and  the  greatness  of  their  duty.  It  was  with  this  aim  and  with 
this  spirit,  not  with  the  spirit  of  the  mere  antiquarian,  that  Mrs.  Hemenway  inaugurated 
the  Old  South  Work.  History  with  her  was  for  use, — the  history  of  Boston,  the  history  of 
New  England,  the  history  of  America. 

In  the  first  place,  she  saved  the  Old  South  Meeting-house.  She  contributed  $100,000 
toward  the  fund  necessary  to  prevent  its  destruction.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize,  so  much 
deeper  is  the  reverence  for  historic  places  which  the  great  anniversaries  of  these  late  years 
have  done  so  much  to  beget,  that  in  our  very  centennial  year,  1876,  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
house, the  most  sacred  and  historic  structure  in  Boston  or  in  the  country,  was  in  danger  of 
destruction.  The  old  Hancock  house,  for  which,  could  it  be  restored,  Boston  would  to-day 
pour  out  unlimited  treasure,  had  gone,  with  but  feeble  protest,  only  a  dozen  years  before; 
and  but  for  Mrs.  Hemenway  the  Old  South  Meeting-house  would  have  gone  in  1876.  She 
saved  it;  and,  having  saved  it,  she  determined  that  it  should  not  stand  an  idle  monument, 
the  tomb  of  the  great  ghosts,  but  a  living  temple  of  patriotism.  She  knew  the  didactic  power 
of  great  associations;  and  every  one  who  in  these  thirty  years  has  been  in  the  habit  of  going 


to  the  lectures  and  celebrations  at  the  Old  South  knows  with  what  added  force  many  a  lesson 
has  been  taught  within  the  walls  which  heard  the  tread  of  Washington  and  which  still  echo 
the  words  of  Samuel  Adams  and  James  Otis  and  Joseph  Warren. 

The  Old  South  lectures  have  proved  that  our  American  history  can  be  presented  to  our 
young  people  in  such  a  way  as  shall  awaken  their  deepest  interest  and  make  them  want  to 
come  again  and  again  for  more  and  more ;  they  have  shown  to  those  who  have  been  concerned 
in  the  management  how  broad  and  rich  and  varied  are  the  fields  into  which  the  young  students 
may  be  led;  and  they  have  made  all  serious  people  who  have  attended  the  lectures  feel  their 
important  practical  bearing,  how  close  the  relation  of  history  to  politics,  and  how  potent  an 
instrumentality  such  lectures  may  be  made  for  the  promotion  of  good  citizenship.  Not  every 
city  has  its  Old  South  Meeting-house,  with  the  wealth  of  associations  which,  as  already  said, 
lends  such  re-enforcement  to  the  impressiveness  of  meetings  where  the  names  of  Winthrop 
and  Franklin  and  Samuel  Adams  are  upon  the  tongue;  not  everywhere  can  broad  subjects 
be  rooted  in  local  history  and  illustrated  by  local  landmarks  as  in  Massachusetts,  and  es- 
pecially in  Boston,  with  their  great  line  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  traditions, — and  the 
utility  of  such  local  interests,  their  stimulation  to  the  imagination,  their  provocation  to  thought, 
cannot  be  valued  too  highly;  not  everywhere  can  such  munificence  be  hoped  for  as  that  which 
has  made  possible  the  interesting  experiment  at  the  Old  South  Meeting-house.  But  there 
is  no  American  city  where  boys  and  girls  and  parents  and  teachers  cannot  be  gathered  to- 
gether in  some  place  where  the  spirit  of  Winthrop  and  Adams  and  Washington  and  Lincoln 
will  be  in  their  midst;  there  is  no  American  city  which  is  not  a  joint  heir  to  our  national  his- 
tory, nor  whose  local  history  is  not  ten  times  more  interesting  and  didactic,  ten  times  more 
closely  connected  with  broad  general  movements,  than  those  suppose  who  do  not  think  about 
it;  and  there  is  no  city  without  citizens  quite  able  to  support,  and  teachers,  ministers,  and 
lawyers  quite  able  to  prepare,  series  of  lectures  which  shall  do  the  work  which  it  is  the  aim  of 
the  Old  South  lectures  to  do  in  Boston,  of  awakening  in  the  young  people,  who  are  so  quickly 
to  control  the  nation,  a  true  sense  of  their  indebtedness  to  the  present  and  the  future,  by 
awakening  in  them  a  true  sense  of  their  indebtedness  to  the  past. — Edwin  D.  Mead. 
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The  Invention 
of  Ships. 


By  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 


No.  166. 


A  Discourse  of  the  Invention  of  Ships,  Anchors,  Compass, 
etc.  The  First  Natural  War,  the  Several  Uses,  De- 
fects, and  Supplies  of  Shipping;  the  Strength  and 
Defects  of  the  Sea-forces  of  England,  France,  Spain, 
and  Venice:  together  with  the  Five  Manifest  Causes 
of  the  Sudden  Appearing  of  the  Hollanders. 

That  the  ark  of  Noah  was  the  first  ship,  because  the  invention 
of  God  himself,  although  some  men  have  believed,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  world  being  planted  before  the  flood  the  same  could 
not  be  performed  without  some  transporting  vessels.  It  is  true, 
and  the  success  proves  it,  that  there  was  not  any  so  capacious, 
nor  so  strong  to  defend  itself  against  so  violent  and  so  continued 
a  pouring  down  of  rain,  as  the  ark  of  Noah,  the  invention  of  God 
himself;  for  of  what  fashion  or  fabric  soever,  the  rest,  with  all 
mankind,  perished,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  God.  And 
probable  it  is  that  the  anchors,  whereof  Ovid  made  mention, 
found  on  high  mountains,  Et  inventa  est  in  montibus  anchora 
summis,  were  remaining  of  ships  wrecked  at  the  general  flood. 

After  the  flood,  it  is  said  that  Minos,  who  lived  two  descents 
before  the  war  of  Troy,  sent  out  ships  to  free  the  Grecian  seas  of 
pirates ;  which  shews  that  there  had  been  either  trade  or  war  upon 
the  waters  before  his  time  also. 

The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  was  after  Minos;  and  so  was 
the  plantation  of  Tyrene  in  Africa,  by  Battus,  who  was  one  of 
Jason's  companions;  and  that  the  Tyrians  had  trade  by  sea  be- 
fore the  war  of  Troy,  Homer  tells  us. 
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Others  give  the  first  dominion  upon  the  waters  to  Neptune, 
who,  for  the  great  exploits  he  did  in  the  service  of  Saturn,  was, 
by  after  ages,  called  the  god  of  the  seas.  But  the  Corinthians 
ascribe  the  invention  of  rowing  vessels  to  a  citizen  of  their  own 
called  Amenocles;  and  that  the  first  naval  war  was  made  between 
the  Samians  and  Corcyrians. 

Ithicus's  History,  changed  into  Latin  by  St.  Hierome,  affirms 
that  Griphon  the  Scythian  was  the  inventor  of  long  boats,  or 
galleys,  in  the  northern  seas;  and  Strabo  gives  the  invention  of 
the  anchor  with  two  hooks  to  the  Scythian  Anacharsis,  but  the 
Greeks  to  Eupolemus. 

It  is  also  said  that  Icarus  invented  the  sail,  and  others  other 
pieces  and  parts  of  the  ships  and  boats,  whereof  the  certain  knowl- 
edge is  of  no  great  moment.  This  is  certain,  that  the  sons  and 
nephews  of  Noah,  who  peopled  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles,  and  gave 
their  own  names  to  many  of  them,  had  vessels  to  transport  them- 
selves long  before  the  days  of  Minos;  and,  for  my  own  opinion, 
I  do  not  think  that  any  one  nation  (the  Syrians  excepted,  to  whom 
the  knowledge  of  the  ark  came,  as  the  story  of  the  creation  did 
soon  after  Moses)  did  find  out,  at  once,  the  device  either  of  ship 
or  boat  in  which  they  durst  venture  themselves  upon  the  seas: 
but  being  forced  by  necessity  to  pass  over  rivers  or  lakes,  they 
first  bound  together  certain  reeds  or  canes,  by  which  they  trans- 
ported themselves.  Calamorum  fakes,  saith  D.  Siculus,  admodum 
ingentes  inter  se  conjungunt. 

Others  made  rafts  of  wood,  and  other  devised  the  boat  of  one 
tree  called  the  canoe,  which  the  Gauls  upon  the  river  of  Roan 
used  in  assisting  the  transportation  of  Hannibal's  army,  in  his 
enterprise  of  Italy.  Primum  Galli  inchoantes  cavabant  arbores, 
saith  Livy;  but  Poly  dor  Virgil  gives  the  invention  of  those  canoes 
to  the  Germans  inhabiting  about  the  river  of  Danubius,  which 
kind  of  hollow  trees  Isidor  calls  carabes. 

The  Britains  had  boats  made  of  willow  twigs,  and  covered  on 
the  outside  with  bullock-hides,  and  so  had  the  Venetians;  of 
which  Lucan,  Primum  carta  salix,  &c.  malefacto,  &c;  and  Julius 
Solinus,  Navigant  autem  Vimineis  alveis  quos  circundant  ambi- 
tione  tergorum  bubalorum.  The  same  kind  of  boats  had  the  Ger- 
mans, saith  Isidor,  who  in  his  time  committed  many  robberies  in 
them.  But  whosoever  devised  the  canoe  among  the  Danubians, 
or  among  the  Gauls,  sure  I  am  that  the  Indians  of  America  never 
had  any  trade  with  either  of  these  nations;  and  yet  from  Fro- 
bisher's  straits  to  the  straits  of  Magellan  those  boats  are  found,, 
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and  in  some  parts  of  that  length,  as  I  have  seen  them  rowed  with 
twenty  oars  of  a  side. 

The  truth  is  that  all  nations,  how  remote  soever,  being  all- 
reasonable  creatures,  and  enjoying  one  and  the  same  imagination 
and  fantasy,  have  devised,  according  to  their  means  and  materials, 
the  same  things. 

The  eastern  people,  who  have  had  from  all  antiquity  the  use 
of  iron,  have  found  out  the  saw,  and  with  the  saw  they  have  sun- 
dered trees  in  boards  and  planks,  and  have  joined  them  together 
with  nails,  and  so  made  boats  and  galleys  safe  and  portable;  so 
have  they  built  cities  and  towns  of  timber,  and  the  like  in  all 
else. 

On  the  contrary,  the  West  Indies,  and  many  nations  of  the 
Africans,  wanting  means  and  materials,  have  been  taught  by  their 
own  necessities  to  pass  rivers  in  a  boat  of  one  tree,  and  to  tie  un- 
squared  poles  together  on  the  top  for  their  houses,  which  they 
cover  with  large  leaves;  yea,  the  same  boats  and  the  same  build- 
ings are  found  in  countries  two  thousand  miles  distant,  debarred 
from  all  commerce  by  unpassable  mountains,  lakes,  and  deserts. 
Nature  hath  taught  them  all  to  choose  kings  and  captains  for 
their  leaders  and  judges.  They  all  have  lighted  on  the  invention 
of  bows  and  arrows;  all  have  targets  and  wooden  swords,  all 
have  instruments  to  encourage  them  to  fight,  all  that  have  corn 
beat  it  in  mortars  and  make  cakes,  baking  them  upon  slate-stones; 
all  devised  laws  without  any  grounds  had  from  the  scriptures  or 
from  Aristotle's  Politick,  whereby  they  are  governed;  all  that 
dwell  near  enemies  impale  their  villages,  to  save  themselves  from 
surprise.  Yea,  besides  the  same  inventions,  all  have  the  same 
natural  impulsions;  they  follow  nature  in  the  choice  of  many 
wives;  and  there  are  everywhere  among  them  which,  out  of  a 
kind  of  wolfish  ferocity,  eat  man's  flesh;  yea,  most  of  them  be- 
lieve in  a  second  life,  and  they  are  all  of  them  idolaters  in  one  kind 
or  other. 

For  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  it  was  long  ere  they  grew 
to  any  perfection  in  shipping;  for  we  read  that  Hengist  and  Horsa 
came  over  into  this  land  in  long  boats,  in  which  for  the  first  time, 
being  called  in  by  the  Britains,  they  transported  five  thousand 
soldiers;  and  that  after  they  came  with  a  supply  of  ten  thousand 
more,  shipped  in  thirty  vessels,  which  the  Saxons  call  keels,  and 
our  old  historians  cogions.  And  in  Caesar's  time  the  French 
Britains,  who  were  then  esteemed  the  best  seamen,  had  very  un- 
toward tubs,  in  which  they  made  war  against  him:  for  they  took 
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the  winds  in  sails  of  leather,  heavy  and  unpliable,  and  they  fasten 
their  ships  to  the  ground,  and  ride  at  anchor  with  cables  of  iron 
chains,  having  neither  canvas  nor  cordage;  insomuch  as  the  best 
of  them,  which  were  Vannes,  are  described  with  high  heads  raised 
up  deformedly  above  the  rest  of  the  buildings;  to  which  kind  of 
form  that  they  were  constrained,  the  reason  is  manifest;  for,  had 
their  cables  of  iron  chains  held  any  great  length,  they  had  been 
unportable,  and,  being  short,  the  ships  must  have  sunk  at  an 
anchor  in  any  storm  of  weather  or  counter-tide.  And  such  was 
their  simplicity  in  those  days,  as  instead  of  accommodating  their 
furniture  to  their  ships,  they  formed  their  ships  to  their  furniture; 
not  unlike  the  courtiers  of  this  age,  who  fit  their  bodies  and  their 
feet  to  their  doublets  and  shoes,  and  not  their  doublets  and  shoes 
to  their  bodies  and  feet. 

The  Pomerlanders  inhabiting  the  south  part  of  the  Baltic  or 
eastland  sea  used  a  kind  of  boat  with  the  prow  at  both  ends,  so 
as  they  need  not  wend  or  hold  water,  but  went  on  and  returned 
indifferently;  of  which  Tacitus,  Suionum  hinc  civitates,  ipso  in 
oceano,  prater  viros  armaque  classibus  valent;  forma  navium  eo 
differt,  quod  utrimque  prora  paratam  semper  appulsui  jrontem  agit: 
nec  velis  ministrantur,  nec  remos  in  ordinem  lateribus  adjungunt. 
Solution,  ut  in  quibusdam  fluminum,  et  mutabile,  ut  res  poscit,  hinc 
vel  Mine  remigium.  66  Next  are  the  cities  of  the  Suiones,  which 
are  mighty  at  sea,  not  only  in  men  and  arms,  but  in  fleets.  The 
form  of  their  vessels  differs  in  this,  that  a  prow  at  each  end  enables 
them  to  row  forward  either  way  alike;  neither  use  they  sails,  nor 
place  their  oars  in  order  upon  the  sides,  but  carrying  the  oar  loose, 
they  shift  it  hither  and  thither  at  pleasure,  as  is  the  manner  in 
some  rivers."  Yea,  at  this  time  both  the  Turks  and  Christians 
use  these  kind  of  boats  upon  the  river  of  Danubius,  and  call  them 
nacerne. 

True  it  is  that  before  Caesar's  invading  of  this  land  we  do  find 
that  the  Britains  had  not  any  shipping  at  all,  other  than  their 
boats  of  twigs  covered  with  hides  as  aforesaid. 

The  Saxons,  when  they  were  drawn  in  by  the  Britains,  came 
hither  by  sea;  and  after  that  time,  finding  that  without  shipping 
they  could  neither  defend  themselves  nor  exercise  any  trade,  they 
began  to  make  some  provision  for  a  navy,  such  as  it  was,  which 
being  first  considered  of  by  Egbert,  Alfred,  Edgar,  and  Etheldred 
augmented  it:  and  how  true  it  is,  I  know  not,  but  it  is  written  of 
Edgar  that  he  increased  the  fleet  he  found  to  two  thousand  six 
hundred  sail.  After  whom  Etheldred  made  a  law,  that  whoso- 
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ever  was  lord  of  three  hundred  and  ten  hide  of  land  should  build 
and  furnish  one  ship  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  provisions  the  Danes  invaded  them, 
and,  having  better  ships  than  they  had,  made  their  way  for  a  new 
conquest. 

The  Normans  grew  better  shipwrights  than  either  of  both,  and 
made  tKe  last  conquest  of  this  land ;  a  land  which  can  never  be 
conquered  whilst  the  kings  thereof  keep  the  dominion  of  the  seas; 
which  dominion  I  do  not  find  that  it  was  ever  absolute  till  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Eighth;  but  that  we  fought  sometimes  with  good, 
sometimes  with  ill  success,  as  we  shall  shew  hereafter  more  par- 
ticularly. 

But  omitting  the  dispute  of  the  first  navigators,  certain  it  is 
that  the  invention  of  the  compass  was  had  from  our  northern  na- 
tions, were  it  from  the  Germans,  Norwegians,  Britains,  or  Danes; 
for  even  to  this  day  the  old  northern  words  are  used  for  the  div- 
ision of  winds  upon  the  quarter  of  the  compass,  not  only  by  the 
Danes,  Germans,  Swedes,  Britains,  and  all  in  the  ocean  that  under- 
stand the  terms  and  names  of  the  winds  in  their  own  language; 
but  the  French  and  Spanish  call  the  sunrising  winds  east,  and  the 
sunsetting  winds  west,  the  rest  north  and  south;  and  so,  by  the 
same  terms,  in  all  the  divisions  of  south-east,  north-east,  south- 
west, north-west,  and  the  rest. 

And  if  we  compare  the  marvellous  great  transportations  of 
people  by  the  Saxons,  Angles,  Danes,  Goths,  Swedes,  Norwe- 
gians especially,  and  others;  and  how  many  fleets  for  supplies 
have  been  set  out  by  them;  with  the  swarms  of  Danes,  as  well  in 
our  seas  as  when  they  invaded  and  conquered  Sicily,  together  with 
the  colonies  planted  by  the  Tyrians  in  Africa  as  elsewhere,  and 
of  the  Carthaginians,  the  sons  of  the  Tyrians  in  Spain, — it  is  hard 
to  judge  which  of  these  nations  have  most  commanded  the  seas, 
though,  for  priority,  Tibullus  and  Ovid  give  it  the  Tyrians; 

Prima  ratem  ventis  credere  do  eta  Tyros. 
And  Ovid, 

Magna  minor  que  jerce;  quartern  regis  altera  Graias, 
Altera  Sidonias,  utraque  sicca,  rates. 

And  it  is  true  that  the  first  good  ships  were  among  the  Tyrians, 
and  they  had  good  and  great  ships  not  long  after  the  war  of  Troy; 
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and  in  Solomon's  time  they  were  of  that  account,  as  Solomon  in- 
vited Hiram  king  of  Tyre  to  join  with  him  in  his  journey  into  the 
East  Indies;  for  the  Israelites,  till  then,  never  traded  by  sea,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  after  it;  and  that  the  Tyrians  were  the  chief  in 
that  enterprise  it  appears  in  that  they  were  called  nautas  peritos 
maris;  in  the  Hebrew,  saith  Junius,  homines  navium;  and  in  our 
English,  mariners. 

It  is  also  written  in  the  second  of  Chronicles,  the  eighth,  that 
Hiram  sent  Solomon  ships,  et  servos  peritos  maris,  "and  servants 
skilful  of  the  sea";  whereby  it  is  probable  that  the  Tyrians  had 
used  the  trade  of  East  India  before  the  days  of  Solomon  or  before 
the  reign  of  David,  when  themselves  commanded  the  ports  of  the 
Red  sea.  But  the  Edumaeans  being  beaten  by  David,  and  the 
port  of  Ezion-geber  now  subject  to  Solomon,  the  Tyrians  were 
forced  to  make  Solomon  the  chief  of  that  expedition,  and  to  join 
with  him  in  the  enterprise;  for  the  Tyrians  had  no  pass  to  the 
Red  sea  but  through  the  territory  of  Solomon,  and  by  his  suffer- 
ance. 

Whosoever  were  the  inventors,  we  find  that  every  age  had  added 
somewhat  to  ships  and  to  all  things  else;  and  in  my  own  time  the 
shape  of  our  English  ships  hath  been  greatly  bettered.  It  is  not 
long  since  the  striking  of  the  topmast  (a  wonderful  ease  to  great 
ships,  both  at  sea  and  harbor)  hath  been  devised,  together  with 
the  chain-pump,  which  takes  up  twice  as  much  water  as  the  or- 
dinary did;  we  have  lately  added  the  bonnet  and  the  drabler. 
To  the  courses  we  have  devised  studding-sails,  top-gallant-sails, 
sprit-sails,  top-sails;  the  weighing  of  anchors  by  the  capstan  is 
also  new.  We  have  fallen  into  consideration  of  the  length  of 
cables,  and  by  it  we  resist  the  malice  of  the  greatest  winds  that 
can  blow;  witness  our  small  Milbrook  men  of  Cornwall,  that  rid 
it  out  at  anchor,  half-seas  over  between  England  and  Ireland,  all 
the  winter  quarter;  and  witness  the  Hollanders,  that  were  wont 
to  ride  before  Dunkirk  with  the  wind  at  north-west,  making  a  lee- 
shore  in  all  weathers;  for  true  it  is  that  the  length  of  the  cable  is 
the  life  of  the  ship  in  all  extremities;  and  the  reason  is  because 
it  makes  so  many  bendings  and  waves,  as  the  ship  riding  at  that 
length  is  not  able  to  stretch  it,  and  nothing  breaks  that  is  not 
stretched.  In  extremity  we  carry  our  ordnance  better  than  we 
were  wont,  because  our  nether  overloops  are  raised  commonly 
from  the  water,  to  wit,  between  the  lower  part  of  the  port  and  the 
sea. 

In  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  and  in  his  presence,  at  Ports- 
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mouth,  the  Mary  Rose  by  a  little  sway  of  the  ship  in  casting 
about,  her  ports  being  within  sixteen  inches  of  the  water,  was 
overset  and  lost,  and  in  her  that  worthy  knight,  Sir  George  Carew, 
cousin-german  to  the  Lord  Carew,  and  with  him  (besides  many 
other  gentlemen)  the  father  of  the  late  renowned  Sir  Richard 
Green  vil. 

We  have  also  raised  our  second  decks,  and  given  more  vent 
thereby  to  our  ordnance,  tying  on  our  nether  overloop. 

We  have  added  cross  pillars  in  our  royal  ships  to  strengthen 
them,  which,  being  fastened  from  the  kelson  to  the  beams  of  the 
second  deck,  keep  them  from  settling,  or  from  giving  way  in  all 
distresses. 

We  have  given  longer  floors  to  our  ships  than  in  elder  times, 
and  better  bearing  under  water,  whereby  they  never  fall  into  the 
sea,  alter  the  head,  and  shake  the  whole  body,  nor  sink  astern, 
nor  stoop  upon  a  wind,  by  which  the  breaking  loose  of  our  ord- 
nance or  the  not  use  of  them,  with  many  other  discommodities, 
are  avoided. 

And,  to  say  the  truth,  a  miserable  shame  and  dishonor  it  were 
for  our  shipwrights,  if  they  did  not  exceed  all  other  in  the  setting 
up  of  our  royal  ships,  the  errors  of  other  nations  being  far  more 
excusable  than  ours.  For  the  kings  of  England  have  for  many 
years  been  at  the  charge  to  build  and  furnish  a  navy  of  powerful 
ships  for  their  own  defence,  and  for  the  wars  only;  whereas  the 
French,  the  Spaniards,  and  Portugals,  and  the  Hollanders  (till  of 
late)  have  had  no  proper  fleet  belonging  to  their  princes  or  states. 
Only  the  Venetians  for  a  long  time  have  maintained  their  arsenal 
of  galleys,  and  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  have  had  good 
ships  for  these  last  fifty  years;  I  say,  that  the  fore-named  kings, 
especially  the  Spaniards  and  Portugals,  have  ships  of  great  bulk, 
but  fitter  for  the  merchant  than  for  the  man  of  war,  for  burden 
than  for  battle.  But  as  Popelimire  well  observeth,  the  forces  of 
princes  by  sea  are  marques  de  grandeur  d'estat,  "  are  marks  of  the 
greatness  of  an  estate,"  for  whosoever  commands  the  sea  com- 
mands the  trade;  whosoever  commands  the  trade  of  the  world 
commands  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  consequently  the  world 
itself.  Yet  can  I  not  deny  but  that  the  Spaniards,  being  afraid 
of  their  Indian  fleets,  have  built  some  few  very  good  ships,  but  he 
hath  no  ships  in  garrison  as  his  majesty  hath,  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
no  sure  place  to  keep  them  in;  but  in  all  invasions  he  is  driven  to 
take  up  of  all  nations  which  comes  into  his  ports  for  trade. 

The  Venetians,  while  they  attended  their  fleets  and  employed 
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themselves  in  their  eastern  conquest,  were  great  and  powerful 
princes,  and  commanded  the  maritimate  parts  of  Croatia,  Dal- 
matia,  Albania,  and  Epirus;  were  lords  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the 
islands  adjoining,  of  Cyprus,  Pandia,  and  many  other  places;  but 
after  they  sought  to  greaten  themselves  in  Italy  itself,  using 
strangers  for  the  commanders  of  their  armies,  the  Turks,  by  de- 
grees, beat  them  out  of  all  their  goodly  countries,  and  have  now 
confined  them  (Candia  excepted)  to  a  few  small  Grecian  islands, 
which  with  great  difficulty  they  enjoy. 

The  first  honor  they  obtained  was  by  making  war  upon  the 
Istrii  by  sea;  and  had  they  been  true  to  their  spouse,  to  wit,  the 
seas,  which  once  a  year  they  marry,  the  Turks  had  never  pre- 
vailed against  them,  nor  ever  been  able  to  besiege  any  place  of 
theirs  to  which  he  must  have  transported  his  armies  by  his  galleys. 

The  Genoese  were  also  exceeding  powerful  by  sea,  and  held 
many  places  in  the  east,  and  contended  often  with  the  Venetians 
for  superiority,  destroying  each  other  in  a  long-continued  sea  war. 
Yea,  the  Genoese  were  the  most  famous  mercenaries  of  all  Europe, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  for  many  years. 

The  French  assisted  themselves  by  land  with  the  cross-bowers 
of  Genoa  against  the  English;  namely,  at  the  battle  of  Cressy  the 
French  had  twelve  thousand  cross-bowers,  Genoese.  By  sea,  with 
their  great  ships  called  the  caracks  of  Genoa,  they  always  strength- 
ened their  fleets  against  the  English;  but  after  Mahomet  the 
Second  had  taken  Constantinople,  they  lost  CafTa  and  all  Tau- 
rica,  Chersonesus,  with  the  whole  trade  of  the  Euxine  sea;  and 
although  they  sent  many  supplies  by  the  Hellespont,  yet  having 
often  felt  the  smart  of  the  Turk's  cannon,  they  began  to  slack 
their  succors,  and  were  soon  after  supplanted.  Yet  do  the  Ve- 
netians to  this  day  well  maintain  their  estate  by  their  sea  forces; 
and  a  great  loss  it  is  to  the  Christian  commonweal  in  general  that 
they  are  less  than  they  were;  and  a  precipitate  counsel  it  was  of 
those  Christian  kings  their  neighbors,  when  they  joined  in  league 
against  them,  seeing  they  then  were,  and  they  yet  are,  the  strong- 
est rampires  of  Europe  against  the  Turks. 

But  the  Genoese  have  now  but  a  few  galleys,  being  altogether 
degenerate,  and  become  merchants  of  money,  and  the  Spanish 
king's  bankers.  But  all  the  states  and  kingdoms  of  the  world 
have  changed  form  and  policy. 

The  empire  itself,  which  gave  light  to  principalities  like  a 
pharos,  or  high  tower,  to  seamen,  is  now  sunk  down  to  the  level 
of  the  soil.  The  greatness  which  it  gave  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
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as  before  proved,  was  it  which  made  itself  little  in  haste;  and 
therefore  truly  said,  Imperiiim  amove  religionis  seipsum  exhau- 
sts se.  The  empire  being  also  elective,  and  not  successive,  the  em- 
perors in  being  made  profit  of  their  own  times,  and  sold  from  the 
empire  many  seigniories  depending  on  it,  and  at  so  easy  a  rate, 
as  Lucca  freed  itself  for  ten  thousand  crowns,  and  Florence  for 
six  thousand  crowns;  the  rest  the  popes,  then  the  Hanses,  and 
lastly  the  Turks,  have  in  effect  ruined.  And  in  which  several 
inundations,  many  pieces  have  been  recovered  by  other  princes 
and  states;  as  Basil,  Zuric,  and  Berne,  by  the  Switzers;  (omit- 
ting many  others)  Metz,  Thoul,  Verdun,  by  the  French;  Groign, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Zutphen,  Deventer,  Nimeguen  in  Guelderland, 
Wesel,  Antwerp,  and  many  other  places  by  the  Spaniards  and  by 
the  States;  Dantzic,  and  other  towns  of  importance,  by  the 
Polacs:  insomuch  as  it  is  now  become  the  most  confused  estate 
of  the  world,  consisting  of  an  emperor  in  title  without  territory, 
who  can  ordain  nothing  of  importance,  but  by  a  diet  or  assembly 
of  the  estates  of  many  free  princes,  ecclesiastical  and  temporal; 
in  effect,  of  equal  force,  diverse  in  religion  and  faction,  and  of 
free  cities  and  Hanse  Towns,  whom  the  princes  do  not  more  de- 
sire to  command  than  they  scorn  to  obey.  Notwithstanding, 
being  by  far  less  than  they  were  in  number,  and  less  in  force  and 
reputation,  as  they  are  not  greatly  able  to  offend  others,  so  have 
they  enough  to  do  (being  seated  far  asunder)  to  defend  them- 
selves; of  whom  hereafter  more  particularly. 

The  Castilians  in  the  mean  while  are  grown  great,  and  by  mis- 
taking esteemed  the  greatest,  having  by  marriage,  conquest,  prac- 
tice,* and  purchase  devoured  all  kingdoms  within  Spain,  with 
Naples,  Sicily,  Milan,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  many  places  be- 
longing to  the  empire  and  the  princes  thereof;  besides  the  Indies 
East  and  West,  the  islands  of  the  west  ocean,  and  many  places 
in  Barbary,  Guinea,  Congo,  and  elsewhere. 

France  hath  also  enlarged  itself  by  the  one-half,  and  reduced 
Normandy,  Britain,  and  Aquitain,  with  all  that  the  English  had 
on  that  side  the  sea,  together  with  Languedoc,  Foix,  Armignac, 
Berne,  and  Dauphiny. 

For  this  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  it  hath  had  by  his  majesty 
a  strong  addition;  the  postern  by  which  we  were  so  often  hereto- 
fore entered  and  surprised  is  now  made  up,  and  we  shall  not  here- 
after need  the  double  face  of  Janus,  to  look  north  and  south  at 
once. 

*  Practice  was  in  this  age  used  for  treachery. 
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But  there  is  no  state  grown  in  haste  but  that  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  especially  in  their  sea-forces,  and  by  a  contrary 
way  to  that  of  France  or  Spain,  the  latter  by  invasion,  the  former 
by  oppression;  for  I  myself  may  remember  when  one  ship  of  her 
majesty's  would  have  made  forty  Hollanders  strike  sail,  and  to 
come  to  anchor.  They  did  not  then  dispute  de  mari  liber o,  but 
readily  acknowledged  the  English  to  be  domini  maris  Britannici. 
That  we  are  less  powerful  than  we  were,  I  do  hardly  believe  it; 
for  although  we  have  not  at  this  time  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
ships  belonging  to  the  subjects,  of  five  hundred  tons  each  ship, 
as  it  is  said  we  had  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth; 
at  which  time  also,  upon  a  general  view  and  muster,  there  were 
found  in  England,  of  all  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  eleven  hundred  and 
seventy-two  thousand,  yet  are  our  merchants'  ships  now  far  more 
warlike  and  better  appointed  than  they  were,  and  the  navy  royal 
double  as  strong  as  then  it  was:  for  these  were  the  ships  of  her 
majesty's  navy  at  that  time : 

1.  The  Triumph. 

2.  The  Eliz.  Jonas. 

3.  The  White  Bear. 

4.  The  Philip  and  Mary. 

5.  The  Bonaventure. 

6.  The  Golden  Lion. 

7.  The  Victory. 

8.  The  Revenge. 

9.  The  Hope. 

10.  The  Mary  Rose. 

11.  The  Dreadnaught. 

12.  The  Minion. 

13.  The  Swiftsure. 

We  have  not,  therefore,  less  force  than  we  had,  the  fashion  and 
furnishing  of  our  ships  considered:  for  there  are  in  England,  at 
this  time,  four  hundred  sail  of  merchants  fit  for  the  wars,  which 
the  Spaniards  would  call  galleons;  to  which  we  may  add  two 
hundred  sail  of  crumsters,  or  hoys,  of  Newcastle,  which  each  of 
them  will  bear  six  demi-culverins  and  four  sakers,  needing  no 
other  addition  of  building  than  a  slight  spar  deck  fore  and  aft,  as 
the  seamen  call  it,  which  is  a  slight  deck  throughout.  These  two 
hundred,  which  may  be  chosen  out  of  four  hundred,  by  reason 
of  their  ready  staying  and  turning,  by  reason  of  their  windward- 
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there  hath  been  added: 

14. 

The 

Antelope. 

The 

Foresight. 

16. 

The 

Swallow 

The 

Handmaid. 

18. 

The 

Gennet. 

19. 

The 

Bark  of  Bullen. 

20. 

The 

Aid. 

21. 

The 

Achates. 

22. 

The 

Falcon. 

23- 

The 

Tiger. 

24. 

The 

Bull. 
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ness,  and  by  reason  of  their  drawing  of  little  water;  and  they  are 
of  extreme  vantage  near  the  shore,  and  in  all  bays  and  rivers,  to 
turn  in  and  out;  these,  I  say,  alone,  well  manned  and  well  con- 
ducted, would  trouble  the  greatest  prince  of  Europe  to  encounter 
in  our  seas;  for  they  stay  and  turn  so  readily  as,  ordering  them 
into  small  squadrons,  three  of  them  at  once  may  give  their  broad- 
sides upon  any  one  great  ship,  or  upon  any  angle  or  side  of  an 
enemy's  fleet;  they  shall  be  able  to  continue  a  perpetual  volley 
of  demi-culverins  without  intermission,  and  either  sink  or  slaughter 
the  men,  or  utterly  disorder  any  fleet  of  cross  sails  with  which 
they  encounter. 

I  say,  then,  if  a  vanguard  be  ordained  of  these  hoys,  who  will 
easily  recover  the  wind  of  any  other  ships,  with  a  battle  of  four 
hundred  other  warlike  ships,  and  a  rear  of  thirty  of  his  majesty's 
ships  to  sustain,  relieve,  and  countenance  the  rest  (if  God  beat 
them  not),  I  know  not  what  strength  can  be  gathered  in  all  Europe 
to  beat  them.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  the  States  can  furnish 
a  far  greater  number, .  I  answer  that  his  majesty's  forty  ships, 
added  to  six  hundred  before  named,  are  of  incomparably  greater 
force  than  all  that  Holland  and  Zealand  can  furnish  for  the  wars. 
As  also  that  a  greater  number  would  breed  the  same  confusion 
that  was  found  in  Xerxes'  land  army  of  seventeen  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers;  for  there  is  a  certain  proportion  both  by  sea  and 
land,  beyond  which  the  excess  brings  nothing  but  disorders  and 
amazement. 

Of  those  hoys,  carvils,  or  crumsters,  call  them  what  you  will, 
there  was  a  notable  experience  made  in  the  year  1574,  in  the  river 
of  Antwerp,  near  Romerswael,  where  the  admiral  Boyset,  with  his 
crumsters,  overthrew  the  Spanish  fleet  of  great  ships  conducted 
by  Julian  Romero;  so  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  Don  Lewis, 
the  great  commander  and  lieutenant  of  the  Netherlands  for  the 
king  of  Spain,  as  he  came  to  the  banks  of  Bergen  to  behold  the 
slaughter  of  the  Zealanders;  but,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  he 
beheld  his  armado,  some  of  them  sunk,  some  of  them  thrust  on 
the  shore,  and  most  of  the  rest  mastered  and  possessed  by  his 
enemies;  insomuch  as  his  great  captain  Romero,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, some  say  in  a  skiff,  some  say  by  swimming,  saved  himself. 

The  like  success  had  Captain  Werst  pi  Zealand  against  the  fleet 
which  transported  the  Duke  of  Medini  Coeli,  who  was  sent  out 
of  Spain  by  sea  to  govern  the  Netherlands  in  place  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva;  for  with  twelve  crumsters  or  hoys,  of  the  first  troop  of 
twenty-one  sail  he  took  all  but  three,  and  he  forced  the  second 
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(being  twelve  great  ships  filled  with  two  thousand  soldiers)  to  run 
under  the  Ramakins,  being  then  in  the  Spaniard's  possession. 

But  whence  comes  this  dispute?  Not  from  the  increase  of 
numbers,  not  because  our  neighbors  breed  more  mariners  than 
we  do,  nor  from  the  greatness  of  their  trade  in  all  parts  of  the 
world;  for  the  French  creep  into  all  corners  of  America  and  Africa, 
as  they  do;  and  the  Spaniards  and  Portugals  employ  more  ships 
by  many  (fishing  trades  excepted)  than  the  Netherlands  do:  but 
it  comes  from  the  detestable  covetousness  of  such  particular  per- 
sons as  have  gotten  licenses,  and  given  way  to  the  transporting 
of  the  English  ordnance; 

.  .  .  Fuit  hcec  sapientia  quondam, 
Publica  privatis  secernere,  sacra  projanis. 

And  that  in  so  great  abundance  as  that  not  only  our  good  friends 
the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders  have  furnished  themselves,  and 
have  them  lying  on  their  wharfs  to  sell  to  others,  but  all  other 
nations  have  had  from  us,  not  only  to  furnish  their  fleets,  but  to 
garnish  all  their  forts  and  other  places,  fortifying  their  coasts; 
without  which  the  Spanish  king  durst  not  have  dismounted  so 
many  pieces  of  brass  in  Naples  and  elsewhere,  therewith  to  arm 
his  great  fleet  in  88.  But  it  was  directly  proved  in  the  lower 
house  of  parliament,  anno  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  there  were 
landed  in  Naples  above  one  hundred  and  forty  culverins  English; 
since  which  time  also,  and  not  long  since,  it  is  lamentable  that  so 
many  have  been  transported  into  Spain.  But  those  that  belike 
then  determined  it,  and  the  transporters,  have  now  forsaken  the 
country;  and  though  the  procurers  remain,  I  am  resolved  that 
they  also  have  forsaken  the  care  of  his  majesty's  estate,  and  the 
honor  of  this  nation.  I  urge  not  this  point  as  thinking  it  unfit 
to  furnish  his  majesty's  good  friends  and  allies,  who  have  had 
with  us  one  common  enemy  for  many  years,  but  all  politic  estates 
have  well  observed  this  precept,  Ut  sit  tractarent  amicum,  tan- 
quam  inimicum  futurum:  for  what  are  all  the  ships  in  the  world 
to  be  valued  at,  other  than  a  company  of  floating  tubs,  were  they 
not  furnished  with  ordnance,  either  to  offend  others  or  defend 
themselves?  If  a  ship  of  a  thousand  tons  had  in  her  a  thousand 
musketeers,  and  never  a  great  gun,  with  one  crumster,  carrying 
ten  or  thirteen  culverins,  she  may  be  beaten  to  pieces,  and  her  men 
slaughtered.  Certainly  the  advantage  which  the  English  had  by 
their  bows  and  arrows  in  former  times  was  never  so  great  as  we 
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might  now  have  had  by  our  iron  ordnance,  if  we  had  either  kept 
it  within  the  land,  kept  it  from  our  enemies,  or  imparted  it  to  our 
friends  moderately;  for  as  by  the  former  we  obtained  many  no- 
table victories,  and  made  ourselves  masters  of  many  parts  of 
France,  so  by  the  latter  we  might  have  commanded  the  seas,  and 
thereby  the  trade  of  the  world  itself.  But  we  have  now,  to  our 
future  prejudice,  and  how  far  to  our  prejudice  I  know  not,  forged 
hammers,  and  delivered  them  out  of  our  hands,  to  break  our  own 
bones  withal. 

For  the  conclusion  of  this  dispute  there  are  five  manifest  causes 
of  the  upgrowing  of  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders. 

1.  The  first  is  the  favor  and  assistance  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  the  king's  majesty,  which  the  late  worthy  and  famous  Prince 
of  Orange  did  always  acknowledge:  and  in  the  year  1582,  when 
I  took  my  leave  of  him  at  Antwerp,  after  the  return  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  into  England,  and  Monsieur's  arrival  there,  when 
he  delivered  me  his  letters  to  her  majesty,  he  prayed  me  to  say 
to  the  queen  from  him,  Sub  umbra  alarum  tuarum  protegimur; 
for  certainly  they  had  withered  in  the  bud,  and  sunk  in  the  be- 
ginning of  their  navigation,  had  not  her  majesty  assisted  them. 

2.  The  second  cause  was  the  employing  of  their  own  people  in 
their  trades  and  fishings,  and  the  entertaining  of  strangers  to  serve 
them  in  their  armies  by  land. 

3.  The  third  is  the  fidelity  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  and  their 
services  done  them,  especially  of  that  renowned  Prince  Maurice, 
now  living. 

4.  The  fourth,  the  withdrawing  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  twice 
into  France,  while  in  his  absence  he  recovered  those  strong  places 
of  Zealand  and  Frizeland,  as  Deventer,  Zutphen,  &c. 

5.  And  the  fifth,  the  embarging  and  confiscating  of  their  ships 
in  Spain,  which  constrained  them,  and  gave  them  courage  to 
trade  by  force  into  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in  Africa,  in 
which  they  employ  one  hundred  and  eighty  ships,  and  eight  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  mariners.  The  success  of  a  counsel  so  con- 
trary to  their  wisdom  that  gave  it  as  all  the  wit,  and  all  the  force 
the  Spaniards  have,  will  hardly,  if  ever,  recover  the  damage 
thereby  received. 

For  to  repair  that  ruin  of  the  Hollanders'  trade  into  both  Indies 
the  Spaniards  did  not  only  labor  the  truce,  but  the  king  was 
content  to  quit  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  to 
acknowledge  them  for  free  states,  neither  holding  nor  depending 
on  the  crown  of  Spain.    But  be  their  estates  what  it  will,  let  not 
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them  deceive  themselves  in  believing  that  they  can  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  sea;  for  certainly  the  shipping  of  England, 
with  the  great  squadron  of  his  majesty's  navy  royal,  are  able,  in 
despite  of  any  prince  or  state  in  Europe,  to  command  the  great 
and  large  field  of  the  ocean.  But  as  I  shall  never  think  him  a 
lover  of  this  land  or  of  the  king  that  shall  persuade  his  majesty 
from  embracing  the  amity  of  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces 
(for  his  majesty  is  no  less  safe  by  them  than  they  invincible  by 
him),  so  I  would  wish  them  (because  after  my  duty  to  mine  own 
sovereign,  and  the  love  of  my  country,  I  honor  them  most)  that 
they  remember  and  consider  it,  seeing  that  their  passage  and  re- 
passage  lies  through  the  British  seas;  that  there  is  no  port  in 
France,  from  Calais  to  Flushing,  that  can  receive  their  ships;, 
that  many  times  outward  by  westerly  winds,  and  ordinarily  home- 
wards, not  only  from  the  East  Indies,  but  from  the  straits,  and 
from  Spain,  all  southerly  winds  (the  breezes  of  our  climate)  thrust 
them  of  necessity  into  the  king's  ports,  how  much  his  majesty's 
favor  doth  concern  them.  For  if  (as  themselves  confess  in  their 
last  treaty  of  truce  with  the  Spaniards)  they  subsist  by  their  trades, 
the  disturbance  of  their  trades  (which  England  can  only  disturb) 
will  also  disturb  their  subsistence.  The  rest  I  will  omit,  because 
I  can  never  doubt  either  their  gratitudes  or  their  wisdoms.  For 
our  Newcastle  trade  (from  which  I  have  digressed)  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  author  of  the  Trade's  Increase,  a  gentleman  to  me 
unknown;  but  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  he  hath  many  things  very 
considerable  in  that  short  treatise  of  his,  yea,  both  considerable 
and  praiseworthy;  and  among  the  rest,  the  advice  which  he  hath 
given  for  the  maintenance  of  our  hoys  and  carvils  of  Newcastle, 
which  may  serve  us,  besides  the  breeding  of  mariners,  for  good 
ships  of  war,  and  of  exceeding  advantage.  And  certainly  I  cannot 
but  admire  why  the  impositions  of  five  shillings  should  any  way 
dishearten  them,  seeing  there  is  but  one  company  in  England  upon 
whose  trade  any  new  payments  are  laid,  but  that  they  on  whom 
it  is  laid  raise  profit  by  it.  The  silkmen,  if  they  pay  his  majesty 
twelvepence  upon  a  yard  of  satin,  they  not  only  raise  that  twelve- 
pence,  but  they  impose  twelvepence  or  two  shillings  more  upon 
the  subject;  so  do  they  upon  all  they  sell  of  what  kind  soever,  as 
all  other  retailers  do,  of  what  quality  or  profession  soever:  and 
seeing  all  the  maritimate  provinces  of  France  and  Flanders,  all 
Holland  and  Zealand,  Embden  and  Bremen,  &c.  cannot  want 
our  Newcastle  or  our  Welsh  coals,  the  imposition  cannot  impov- 
erish the  transporter,  but  that  the  buyer  must  make  payment 
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accordingly:  and  if  the  impositions  laid  on  these  things,  whereof 
this  kingdom  hath  no  necessary  use,  as  upon  silks,  velvets,  gold 
and  silver  lace,  and  cloaths  of  gold  and  silver,  cut-works,  cambrics, 
and  a  world  of  other  trumperies,  doth  in  nothing  hinder  their  vent 
here,  but  that  they  are  more  used  than  ever  they  were,  to  the  utter 
impoverishing  of  the  land  in  general,  and  of  those  poppinjays  that 
value  themselves  by  their  outsides  and  by  their  players'  coats; 
certainly  the  imposing  upon  coals,  which  other  nations  cannot 
want,  can  be  no  hindrance  at  all  to  the  Newcastlemen,  but  that 
they  may  raise  it  again  upon  the  French  and  other  nations,  as 
those  nations  themselves  do  which  fetch  them  from  us  with  their 
own  shipping. 

For  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  I  say  that  it  is  exceeding  lament- 
able, that  for  any  respect  in  the  world,  seeing  the  preservation  of 
the  State  and  monarchy  doth  surmount  all  other  respects,  that 
strangers  should  be  permitted  to  eat  us  out,  by  exporting  and 
importing  both  our  own  commodities  and  those  of  foreign  nations: 
for  it  is  no  wonder  we  are  overtopped  in  all  the  trades  we  have 
abroad,  and  far  off,  seeing  we  have  the  grass  cut  from  under  our 
feet  in  our  fields  and  pastures. 


Raleigh  is  among  the  most  dazzling  personalities  in  English  history,  and 
the  most  enigmatical.  Not  an  action  ascribed  to  him,  not  a  plan  he  is  re- 
puted to  have  conceived,  not  a  date  in  his  career,  but  is  a  matter  of  controversy- 
Posterity  and  his  contemporaries  have  equally  been  unable  to  agree  on  his 
virtues  and  his  vices,  the  nature  of  his  motives,  the  spelling  of  his  name 
and  the  amount  of  his  genius.  No  man  was  ever  less  reticent  about  him- 
self; and  his  confessions  and  apologies  deepen  the  confusions.  He  had  a 
poet's  inspiration;  and  his  title  to  most  of  the  verses  ascribed  to  him  is  con- 
tested. He  was  one  of  the  creators  of  modern  English  prose;  and  his  dis- 
quisitions have  for  two  centuries  ceased  to  be  read.  He  and  Bacon  are 
coupled  by  Dugald  Stewart  as  eminent  beyond  their  age  for  their  emanci- 
pation from  the  fetters  of  the  Schoolmen,  their  originality,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  scientific  conceptions;  and  a  single  phrase,  "the  fundamental 
laws  of  human  knowledge,"  is  the  only  philosophical  idea  connected  with 
him.  His  name  is  entered,  rightly,  in  the  first  rank  of  discoverers,  naviga- 
tors, and  planters,  on  account  of  two  countries  which  he  neither  found  nor 
permanently  colonized.  He  was  a  great  admiral,  who  commanded  in  chief 
on  one  expedition  alone,  and  that  miserably  failed.  He  had  in  him  the 
making  of  a  great  soldier,  though  his  exploits  are  lost  in  the  dreary  darkness 
of  intestine  French  and  Irish  savageries.  He  was  a  master  of  policy,  and 
his  loftiest  office  was  that  of  Captain  of  the  Guard.  None  could  be  kinder, 
or  more  chivalrously  generous,  and  he  practised  with  complacency  in  Mun- 
ster  treachery  and  cruelty  which  he  abhorred  in  a  Spaniard  of  Trinidad. 
He  had  the  subtlest  brain,  and  became  the  yoke-fellow  of  a  Cobham.  He 
thirsted  after  Court  favor,  and  wealth,  and  died  attainted  and  landless. 
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He  longed  to  scour  the  world  for  adventures,  and  spent  a  fourth  part  of  his 
manhood  in  a  jail.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  a  married  life  characterized 
by  an  unbroken  tenor  of  romantic  trust  and  devotion,  by  doing  his  wife  the 
worst  injury  a  woman  can  undergo.  The  star  of  his  hopes  was  the  future 
of  his  elder  son,  and  the  boy  squandered  his  life  on  an  idle  skirmish.  He 
courted  admiration,  and,  till  he  was  buried  in  prison  or  the  grave,  was  the 
best  hated  man  in  the  kingdom. 

Had  he  been  less  vivacious  and  many-sided,  he  might  have  succeeded 
better,  suffered  less,  and  accomplished  more.  With  qualities  less  shining 
he  would  have  escaped  the  trammels  of  Court  favoritism,  and  its  stains. 
With  powers  less  various  he  would  have  been  content  to  be  illustrious  in  one 
line.  As  a  poet  he  might  have  rivalled  instead  of  patronizing  Spenser.  In 
prose  he  might  have  surpassed  the  thoughtful  majesty  of  Hooker.  As  an 
observer  of  nature  he  might  have  disputed  the  palm  with  Bacon.  He  must 
have  been  recognized  as  endowed  with  the  specific  gifts  of  a  statesman  or 
a  general,  if  he  had  possessed  none  others  as  remarkable.  But,  if  less  vari- 
ous, he  would  have  been  less  attractive.  If  he  had  shone  without  a  cloud 
in  any  one  direction,  he  would  not  have  pervaded  a  period  with  the  splen- 
dor of  his  nature,  and  become  its  type.  More  smoothness  in  his  fortunes 
would  have  shorn  them  of  their  tragic  picturesqueness.  Failure  itself  was 
needed  to  color  all  with  the  tints  which  surprise  and  captivate.  He  was  not 
a  martyr  to  forgive  his  persecutors.  He  was  not  a  hero  to  endure  in  silence 
and  without  an  effort  at  escape.  His  character  had  many  earthy  streaks. 
His  self-love  was  enormous.  He  could  be  shifty,  wheedling,  whining.  His 
extraordinary  and  indomitable  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  ends  was 
crossed  with  a  strange  restlessness  and  recklessness  in  the  choice  of  means. 
His  projects  often  ended  in  reverses  and  disappointments.  Yet,  with  all 
the  shortcomings,  no  figure,  no  life,  gathers  up  in  itself  more  completely  the 
whole  spirit  of  an  epoch;  none  more  firmly  enchains  admiration  for  invincible 
individuality,  or  ends  by  winning  a  more  personal  tenderness  and  affection. 
— From  Stebbing's  Biography  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

It  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  who  first  had  the  great  vision  of  America  as  "an  English  na- 
tion," and  who  did  the  most  in  that  early  time  to  lay  the  foundations  of  English  power  in 
America.  Barlowe's  account  of  the  first  voyage  to  Roanoke,  in  1784,  under  Raleigh's  au- 
spices, is  given  in  Old  South  Leaflet  No.  92  ;  and  Ralph  Lane's  account  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Roanoke  Colony,  planted  the  next  year,  in  Leaflet  119.  The  student  is  referred  to  these  and 
the  historical  notes  accompanying  them  for  information  concerning  Raleigh's  work  in  Ameri- 
can colonization,  as  well  as  to  the  selection  from  Hakluyt's  "Discourse  concerning  Westerne 
Planting,"  in  Leaflet  122,  which  doubtless  greatly  influenced  Raleigh.  See  also  William  Wirt 
Henry's  valuable  chapter  upon  Raleigh's  efforts  in  this  field,  in  the  Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  America,  vol.  iii. 

The  biographies  of  Raleigh  are  innumerable.  The  most  important  of  the  early  ones  is 
that  by  Oldys.  The  best  modern  lives  are  those  by  Edwards  and  Stebbing.  Gardiner's  ac- 
count of  Raleigh's  later  public  life,  in  his  History  of  England,  is  of  great  importance.  The 
thorough  article  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  is  the  joint  work  of  Professor  J.  K. 
Laughton  and  Sidney  Lee.  This  gives  a  careful  analysis  of  Raleigh's  writings  ;  and  to  this 
subject  two  chapters  are  devoted  in  Stebbing's  biography.  Raleigh's  writings  in  the 
Oxford  edition  of  1829  fill  seven  large  volumes.  Six  of  these  are  devoted  to  his  History  of 
the  World,  the  seventh  to  his  political  and  miscellaneous  essays,  letters,  and  poems.  _  The 
essay  selected  for  publication  in  the  present  leaflet  well  illustrates  those  interests  of  Raleigh  in 
commerce  and  navigation  which  were  so  organically  related  to  his  passion  for  the  English 
colonization  of  America. 
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No.  167. 

The  Settlement 
of  Jamestown, 

By  CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH 
AND  OTHERS. 


From  Smith's  General  History  of  Virginia. 

It  might  well  be  thought,  a  Countrie  so  faire  (as  Virginia 
is)  and  a  people  so  tractable,  would  long  ere  this  haue  beene 
quietly  possessed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  adventurers,  and 
the  eternizing  of  the  memory  of  those  that  effected  it.  But 
because  all  the  world  doe  see  a  def ailement ;  this  following 
Treatise  shall  giue  satisfaction  to  all  indifferent  Readers,  how 
the  businesse  hath  bin  carried:  where  no  doubt  they  will  easily 
vnderstand  and  answer  to  their  question,  how  it  came  to  passe 
there  was  no  better  speed  and  successe  in  those  proceedings. 

Captaine  Bartholomew  Gosnoll,  one  of  the  first  movers  of 
this  plantation,  having  many  yeares  solicited  many  of  his  friends, 
but  found  small  assistants;  at  last  prevailed  with  some  Gentle- 
men, as  Captaine  Iohn  Smith,  Master  Edward-maria  Wing- 
field,  Master  Robert  Hunt,  and  divers  others,  who  depended 
a  yeare  vpon  his  proiects,  but  nothing  could  be  effected,  till 
by  their  great  charge  and  industrie,  it  came  to  be  apprehended 
by  certaine  of  the  Nobilitie,  Gentry,  and  Marchants,  so  that 
his  Maiestie  by  his  letters  patents,  gaue  commission  for  es- 
tablishing Councels,  to  direct  here;  and  to  governe,  and  to 
execute  there.  To  effect  this,  was  spent  another  yeare,  and  by 
that,  three  ships  were  provided,  one  of  100  Tuns,  another  of 
40.  and  a  Pinnace  of  20.  The  transportation  of  the  company 
was  committed  to  Captaine  Christopher  Newport,  a  Marriner 
well  practised  for  the  Westerne  parts  of  America.    But  their 
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orders  for  government  were  put  in  a  box,  not  to  be  opened, 
nor  the  governours  knowne  vntill  they  arrived  in  Virginia. 

On  the  19  of  December,  1606.  we  set  sayle  from  Blackwall, 
but  by  vnprosperous  winds,  were  kept,  six  weekes  in  the  sight 
of  England;  all  which  time,  Master  Hunt  our  Preacher,  was 
so  weake  and  sicke,  that  few  expected  his  recovery.  Yet  al- 
though he  were  but  twentie  myles  from  his  habitation  (the  time 
we  were  in  the"  Downes)  and  notwithstanding  the  stormy  weather, 
nor  the  scandalous  imputations  (of  some  few,  little  better  then 
Atheists,  of  the  greatest  ranke  amongst  vs)  suggested  against 
him,  all  this  could  never  force  from  him  so  much -; as  a  seeming 
desire  to  leaue  the  bu sines,  but  preferred  the  service  of  God, 
in  so  good  a  voyage,  before  any  affection  to  contest  with  his 
gcdlesse  foes  whose  disasterous  designes  (could  they  haue  pre- 
vailed) had  even  then  overthrowne  the  businesse,  so  many  dis- 
contents did  then  arise,  had  he  not  with  the  water  of  patience, 
and  his  godly  exhortations  (but  chiefly  by  his  true  devoted  ex- 
amples) quenched  those  flames  of  envie,  and  dissention. 

We  watered  at  the  Canaries,  we  traded  with  the  Salvages 
at  Dominica;  three  weekes  we  spent  in  refreshing  our  selues 
amongst  these  west-India  Isles;  in  Gwardalupawe  found  a  bath 
so  hot,  as  in  it  we  boyled  Porck  as  well  as  over  the  fire.  And 
at  a  little  Isle  called  Monica,  we  tooke  from  the  bushes  with 
our  hands,  neare  two  hogsheads  full  of  Birds  in  three  or  foure 
houres.  In  Mevis,  Mono,  and  the  Virgin  Isles,  we  spent  some 
time;  where,  with  a  lothsome  beast  like  a  Croccdil,  called  a 
Gwayn,  Tortoises,  Pellicans,  Parrots,  and  fishes,  we  daily  feasted. 

Gone  from  thence  in  search  of  Virginia,  the  company  was 
not  a  little  discomforted,  seeing  the  Marriners  had  3  dayes  passed 
their  reckoning  and  found  no  land;  so  that  Captaine  Ratlifje 
(Captaine  of  the  Pinnace)  rather  desired  to  beare  vp  the  helme 
to  returne  for  England,  then  make  further  search.  But  Gcd 
the  guider  of  all  good  actions,  forcing  them  by  an  extreame 
storme  to  hull  all  night,  did  driue  them  by  his  providence  to 
their  desired  Port,  beyond  all  their  expectations;  for  never 
any  of  them  had  seene  that  coast. 

The  first  land  they  made  they  called  Cape  Henry;  where 
thirtie  of  them  recreating  themselues  on  shore,  were  assaulted 
by  hue  Salvages,  who  hurt  two  of  the  English  very  dangerously. 

That  night  was  the  box  opened,  and  the  orders  read,  in  which 
Bartholomew  Gosnoll,  Iohn  Smith,  Edward  Wingfield,  Chris- 
topher Newport,  Iohn  Ratlifje,  Iohn  Martin,  and  George  Ken- 
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doll,  were  named  to  be  the  Councell,  and  to  choose  a  Presi- 
dent amongst  them  for  a  yeare,  who  with  the  Councell  should 
governe.  Matters  of  moment  were  to  be  examined  by  a  Iury, 
but  determined  by  the  maior  part  of  the  Councell,  in  which 
the  President  had  two  voyces. 

Vntill  the  13  of  May  they  sought  a  place  to  plant  in;  then 
the  Councell  was  sworne,  Master  Wingfield  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent, and  an  Oration  made,  why  Captaine  Smith  was  not  ad- 
mitted of  the  Councell  as  the  rest. 

Now  falleth  every  man  to  worke,  the  Councell  contriue  the 
Fort,  the  rest  cut  downe  trees  to  make  place  to  pitch  their  Tents; 
some  provide  clapbord  to  relade  the  ships,  some  make  gardens, 
some  nets,  &c.  The  Salvages  often  visited  vs  kindly.  The 
Presidents  overweening  iealousie  would  admit  no  exercise  at 
armes,  or  fortification  but  the  boughs  of  trees  cast  together 
in  the  forme  of  a  halfe  moone  by  the  extraordinary  paines  and 
diligence  of  Captaine  Kendall. 

Newport,  Smith,  and  twentie  others,  were  sent  to  discover 
the  head  of  the  river:  by  divers  small  habitations  they  passed, 
in  six  dayes  they  arrived  at  a  Towne  called  Powhatan,  consist- 
ing of  some  twelue  houses,  pleasantly  seated  on  a  hill;  before 
it  three  fertile  lies,  about  it  many  of  their  cornefields,  the  place 
is  very  pleasant,  and  strong  by  nature,  of  this  place  the  Prince 
is  called  Powhatan,  and  his  people  Powhatans.  To  this  place 
the  river  is  navigable:  but  higher  within  a  myle,  by  reason  of 
the  Rockes  and  Isles,  there  is  not  passage  for  a  small  Boat,  this 
they  call  the  Falles.  The  people  in  all  parts  kindly  intreated 
them,  till  being  returned  within  twentie  myles  of  lames  towne, 
they  gaue  iust  cause  of  iealousie:  but  had  God  not  blessed  the 
discoverers  otherwise  than  those  at  the  Fort,  there  had  then 
beene  an  end  of  that  plantation;  for  at  the  Fort,  where  they 
arrived  the  next  day,  they  found  17  men  hurt,  and  a  boy  slaine 
by  the  Salvages,  and  had  it  not  chanced  a  crosse  barre  shot 
from  the  Ships  strooke  downe  a  bough  from  a  tree  amongst 
them,  that  caused  them  to  retire,  our  men  had  all  beene  slaine, 
being  securely  all  at  worke,  and  their  armes  in  dry  fats. 

Herevpon  the  President  was  contented  the  Fort  should  be 
pallisadoed,  the  Ordnance  mounted,  his  men  armed  and  ex- 
ercised: for  many  were  the  assaults,  and  ambuscadoes  of  the 
Salvages,  and  our  men  by  their  disorderly  stragling  were  often 
hurt,  when  the  Salvages  by  the  nimblenesse  of  their  heeles  well 
escaped. 
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What  toyle  we  had,  with  so  small  a  power  to  guard  our  worke- 
men  adayes,  watch  all  night,  resist  our  enemies,  and  effect  our, 
businesse,  to  relade  the  ships,  cut  downe  trees,  and  prepare 
the  ground  to  plant  our  Corne,  &c,  I  referre  to  the  Readers 
consideration. 

Six  weekes  being  spent  in  this  manner,  Captaine  Newport 
(who  was  hired  onely  for  our  transportation)  was  to  returne  with 
the  ships. 

Now  Captaine  Smith,  who  all  this  time  from  their  departure 
from  the  Canaries  was  restrained  as  a  prisoner  vpon  the  scandal- 
ous suggestions  of  some  of  the  chiefe  (envying  his  repute)  who 
fained  he  intended  to  vsurpe  the  government,  murther  the  Coun- 
cell,  and  make  himselfe  King,  that  his  confederats  were  dispersed 
in  all  the  three  ships,  and  that  divers  of  his  confederats  that  re- 
vealed it,  would  affirme  it ;  for  this  he  was  committed  as  a  prisoner. 

Thirteene  weekes  he  remained  thus  suspected,  and  by  that 
time  the  ships  should  returne  they  pretended  out  of  their  com- 
misserations,  to  referre  him  to  the  Councell  in  England  to  re- 
ceiue  a  check,  rather  then  by  particulating  his  designes  make 
him  so  odious  to  the  world,  as  to  touch  his  life,  or  vtterly  over- 
throw his  reputation.  But  he  so  much  scorned  their  charitie,, 
and  publikely  defied  the  vttermost  of  their  crueltie;  he  wisely 
prevented  their  policies,  though  he  could  not  suppresse  their 
envies;  yet  so  well  he  demeaned  himselfe  in  this  businesse, 
as  all  the  company  did  see  his  innocency,  and  his  adversaries 
malice,  and  those  suborned  to  accuse  him,  accused  his  accusers- 
of  subornation;  many  vntruthes  were  alledged  against  him; 
but  being  so  apparently  disproved,  begat  a  generall  hatred  in 
the  hearts  of  the  company  against  such  vniust  Commanders,, 
that  the  President  was  adiudged  to  giue  him  200/.;  so  that  all 
he  had  was  seized  vpon,  in  part  of  satisfaction,  which  Smith 
presently  returned  to  the  Store  for  the  generall  vse  of  the  Colony. 

Many  were  the  mischiefes  that  daily  sprung  from  their  ig- 
norant (yet  ambitious)  spirits;  but  the  good  Doctrine  and  ex- 
hortation of  our  Preacher  Master  Hunt  reconciled  them,  and 
caused  Captaine  Smith  to  be  admitted  of  the  Councel. 

The  next  day  all  receiued  the  Communion,  the  day  following 
the  Salvages  voluntarily  desired  peace,  and  Captaine  Newport 
returned  for  England  with  newes;  leaving  in  Virginia  100. 
the  15  of  Iune  1607.    By  this  obserue; 
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Good  men  did  neW  their  Countries  mine  bring. 
But  when  evill  men  shall  iniuries  beginne; 
Not  caring  to  corrupt  and  violate 
The  iudgements- seats  for  their  owne  Lucres  sake: 
Then  looke  that  Country  cannot  long  haue  peace. 
Though  for  the  present  it  haue  rest  and  ease. 


The  names  of  them  that  were  the  first  Planters,  were  these 


following:. 


Master  Edward  Maria 

Wingfield. 
Captaine  Bartholomew 

Gosnoll. 


Master  Robert  Hunt 

Preacher. 
Master  George  Percie. 
Anthony  Gosnoll. 
George  Flower. 
Cap.  Gabriell  Archer. 
Robert  Fenton. 
Robert  Ford. 
William  Bruster. 
Edward  Harrington. 
Dru  Pickhouse. 
Thomas  Iacob. 
Iohn  Brookes. 
Ellis  Kingston. 
Thomas  Sands. 
Beniamin  Beast. 
I  elm  Robinson. 
Thomas  Mouton. 
Eustace  Clovill. 
Stephen  Halthrop. 
Kellam  Throgmorton. 
Edward  Morish. 
Nathaniell  Powell. 
Edward  Browne. 


Councel. 


Gent. 


Captaine  Iohn  Smith. 
Captaine  Iohn  Ratliffe. 
Captaine  Iohn  Martin. 
Captaine  George  Kendall, 


Robert  Behethland. 
Iohn  Penington. 
Ieremy  Alicock. 
George  Walker. 
Thomas  Studley. 
Richard  Crofts. 
Nicholas  Houlgraue* 
Thomas  Webbe. 
Iohn  Waller. 
Iohn  Short. 
William  Tankard. 
William  Smethes. 
Francis  Snarsbrough. 
Richard  Simons. 
Edward  Brookes. 
Richard  Dixon. 
Iohn  Martin. 
Roger  Cooke. 
Anthony  Gosnold. 
Tho:  Wotton,  Chirurg. 
Iohn  Stevenson. 
Thomas  Gore. 
Henry  Adling. 
Francis  Midwinter. 
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Carpenters. 


William  Laxon. 
Edward  Pising. 


Iohn  Lay  don. 
William  C  as  sen. 
George  Cassen. 
Thomas  Cassen. 
William  Rodes. 
William  White. 

Iam:  Read,  Blacksmith. 
lonas  Pro-fit,  Sailer. 
Tho:  Cow  per,  Barber. 
Will:  Garret,  Bricklayer. 
Edward  Br  into,  Mason. 
William  Lone,  Taylor. 
Nic:  Scot,  Drum. 


Thomas  Emry. 
Robert  Small. 


Labourers. 


Old  Edward. 
Henry  Tavin. 
George  Goidding. 
Iohn  Dods. 
William  Iohnson. 
William  Vnger. 

Wil:  Wilkinson,  Chirurg. 

Samuell  Collier,  boy. 
ATat.  Pecock,  boy. 
lames  Brumfield,  boy. 
Richard  Mutton,  boy. 


With  divers  others  to  the  number  of  100. 


Being  thus  left  to  our  fortunes,  it  fortuned  that  within  ten 
dayes  scarce  ten  amongst  vs  could  either  goe,  or  well  stand,  such 
extreame  weaknes  and  sicknes  oppressed  vs.  And  thereat  none 
need  marvaile,  if  they  consider  the  cause  and  reason,  wThich  was 
this. 

Whilst  the  ships  stayed,  our  allowance  was  somewhat  bet- 
tered, by  a  daily  proportion  of  Bisket,  which  the  sailers  would 
pilfer  to  sell,  giue,  or  exchange  with  vs,  for  money,  Saxefras, 
furres,  or  loue.  But  when  they  departed,  there  remained  neither 
taverne,  beere  house,  nor  place  of  reliefe,  but  the  common  Ket- 
tell.  Had  we  beene  as  free  from  all  sinnes  as  gluttony,  and 
drunkennesse,  we  might  haue  beene  canonized  for  Saints;  But 
our  President  would  never  haue  beene  admitted,  for  ingrosskig 
to  his  private,  Oatmeale,  Sacke,  Oyle,  Aquavitce,  Beefe,  Egges, 
or  what  not,  but  the  Kettell;  that  indeed  he  allowed  equally 
to  be  distributed,  and  that  was  halfe  a  pint  of  wheat,  and  as 
much  barley  boyled  with  water  for  a  man  a  day,  and  this  hav- 
ing fryed  some  26.  weekes  in  the  ships  hold,  contained  as  many 
wormes  as  graines;  so  that  we  might  truely  call  it  rather  so 
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much  bran  than  corne,  our  drinke  was  water,  our  lodgings  Castles 
in  the  ayre. 

With  this  lodging  and  dyet,  our  extreame  toile  in  bearing  and 
planting  Pallisadoes,  so  strained  and  bruised  vs,  and  our  con- 
tinuall  labour  in  the  extremitie  of  the  heat  had  so  weakned  vs, 
as  were  cause  sufficient  to  haue  made  vs  as  miserable  in  our  natiue 
Countrey,  or  any  other  place  in  the  world. 

From  May,  to  September,  those  that  escaped,  liued  vpon 
Sturgeon,  and  Sea-crabs,  fiftie  in  this  time  we  buried,  the  rest 
seeing  the  Presidents  proiects  to  escape  these  miseries  in  our 
Pinnace  by  flight  (who  all  this  time  had  neither  felt  want  nor 
sicknes)  so  moved  our  dead  spirits,  as  we  deposed  him;  and 
established  Ratcliffe  in  his  place,  (Gosnoll  being  dead)  Kendall 
deposed.  Smith  newly  recovered,  Martin  and  Ratcliffe  was  by 
his  care  preserved  and  relieued,  and  the  most  of  the  souldiers 
recovered  with  the  skilfull  diligence  of  Master  Thomas  Wotton 
our  Chirurgian  generall. 

But  now  was  all  our  provision  spent,  the  Sturgeon  gone,  all 
helps  abandoned,  each  houre  expecting  the  fury  of  the  Salvages; 
when  God  the  patron  of  all  good  indevours,  in  that  desperate 
extremitie  so  changed  the  hearts  of  the  Salvages,  that  they  brought 
such  plenty  of  their  fruits,  and  provision,  as  no  man  wanted. 

And  now  where  some  affirmed  it  was  ill  done  of  the  Councell 
to  send  forth  men  so  badly  provided,  this  incontradictable  reason 
will  shew  them  plainely  they  are  too  ill  advised  to  nourish  such 
ill  conceits;  first,  the  fault  of  our  going  was  our  owne,  what  could 
be  thought  fitting  or  necessary  we  had;  but  what  we  should 
find,  or  want,  or  where  we  should  be,  we  were  all  ignorant,  and 
supposing  to  make  our  passage  in  two  moneths,  with  victuall 
to  Hue,  and  the  advantage  of  the  spring  to  worke;  we  were  at 
Sea  fiue  moneths,  where  we  both  spent  our  victuall  an.  lost  the 
opportuniti  of  the  time  and  season  to  plant,  by  the  vnskilfull 
presumption  of  our  ignorant  transporters,  that  vnderstood  not 
at  all,  what  they  vndertooke. 

Such  actions  haue  ever  since  the  worlds  beginning  beene 
subiect  to  such  accidents,  and  every  thing  of  worth  is  found 
full  of  difficulties:  but  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  establish  a  Com- 
mon wealth  so  farre  remote  from  men  and  meanes,  and  where 
mens  mindes  are  so  vntoward  as  neither  doe  well  themselues, 
nor  suffer  others.    But  to  proceed. 

The  new  President,  and  Martin,  being  little  beloved,  of  weake 
iudgement  in  dangers,  and  lesse  industrie  in  peace,  committed 
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the  managing  of  all  things  abroad  to  Captaine  Smith:  who  by 
his  owne  example,  good  words,  and  faire  promises,  set  some 
to  mow,  others  to  binde  thatch,  some  to  build  houses,  others 
to  thatch  them,  himselfe  alwayes  bearing  the  greatest  taske  for 
his  owne  share,  so  that  in  short  time,  he  proviked  most  of  them 
lodgings,  neglecting  any  for  himselfe. 

This  done,  seeing  the  Salvages  supernuitie  beginne  to  decrease 
(with  some  of  his  workemen)  shipped  himselfe  in  the  Shallop  to 
search  the  Country  for  trade.  The  want  of  the  language,  knowl- 
edge to  mannage  his  boat  without  sailes,  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
power  (knowing  the  multitude  of  the  Salvages),  apparell  for  his 
men,  and  other  necessaries,  were  infinite  impediments;  yet 
no  discouragement. 

Being  but  six  or  seauen  in  company  he  went  downe  the  river 
to  Kecoughtan:  where  at  first  they  scorned  him,  as  a  famished 
man;  and  would  in  derision  offer  him  a  handfull  of  Corne,  a 
peece  of  bread,  for  their  swords  and  muskets,  ad  such  like  pro- 
portions also  for  their  apparell.  But  seeing  by  trade  and  cour- 
tesie  there  was  nothing  to  be  had,  he  made  bold  to  try  such  con- 
clusions as  necessitie  inforced,  though  contrary  to  his  Com- 
mission: Let  fly  his  mus  ets,  ran  his  boat  on  shore;  whereat 
they  all  fled  into  the  woods. 

So  marching  towards  their  houses,  they  might  see  great  heapes 
of  corne:  much  adoe  he  had  to  restraine  his  hungry  souldiers 
from  present  taking  of  it,  expecting  as  it  hapned  that  the  Salvages 
would  assault  them,  as  not  long  after  they  did  with  a  most  hyde- 
ous  noyse.  Sixtie  or  seaventie  of  them,  some  blacke,  some  red, 
some  white,  some  party-coloured,  came  in  a  square  order,  sing- 
ing and  dauncing  out  of  the  woods,  with  their  Okee  (which  was 
an  Idoll  made  of  skinnes,  stuffed  with  mosse,  all  painted  and 
hung  with  chaines  and  copper)  borne  before  them:  and  in  this 
manner,  being  well  armed  with  Clubs,  Targets,  Bowes  and  Ar- 
rowes,  they  charged  the  English,  that  so  kindly  receiued  them 
writh  their  muskets  loaden  with  Pistoll  shot,  that  downe  fell  their 
God,  and  divers  lay  sprauling  on  the  ground;  the  rest  fled  againe 
to  the  woods,  and  ere  long  sent  one  of  their  Qiiiyoiighkasoiicks 
to  offer  peace,  and  redeeme  their  Okee. 

Smith  told  them,  if  onely  six  of  them  would  come  vnarmed 
and  loade  his  boat,  he  wrould  not  only  be  their  friend,  but  restore 
them  their  Okee,  and  giue  them  Beads,  Copper,  and  Hatchets 
besides:  which  on  both  sides  was  to  their  contents  performed: 
and  then  they  brought  him  Venison,  Turkies,  wild  foule,  bread, 
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and  what  they  had;  singing  and  dauncing  in  signe  of  friendship 
till  they  departed. 

;  In  his  returne  he  discovered  the  Towne  and  Country  of  War- 
raskoyack. 

Thus  God  vnboundlesse  by  his  power, 
Made  them  thus  kind,  would  vs  deuour. 

Smith  perceiving  (notwithstanding  their  late  miserie)  not  any 
regarded  but  from  hand  to  mouth:  (the  company  being  well 
recovered)  caused  the  Pinnace  to  be  provided  with  things  fit- 
ting to  get  provision  for  the  yeare  following;  but  in  the  interim 
he  made  3.  or  4.  iournies  and  discovered  the  people  of  Chicka- 
hamania:  yet  what  he  carefully  provided  the  rest  carelesly  spent. 

Wing  field  and  Kendall  liuing  in  disgrace,  seeing  all  things  at 
randome  in  the  absence  cf  Smith,  the  companies  dislike  of  their 
Presidents  weaknes,  and  their  small  loue  to  Martins  never  mend- 
ing sicknes,  strengthened  themselues  with  the  sailers  and  other 
confederates,  to  regaine  their  former  credit  and  authority,  or  at 
least  such  meanes  abord  the  Pinnace,  (being  fitted  to  saile  as 
Smith  had  appointed  for  trade)  to  alter  her  course  and  to  goe 
for  England. 

Smith  vnexpectedly  returning  had  the  plot  discovered  to  him, 
much  trouble  he  had  to  prevent  it,  till  with  store  of  sakre  and 
musket  shot  he  forced  them  stay  or  sinke  in  the  riuer:  which 
•action  cost  the  life  of  captaine  Kendall. 

These  brawles  are  so  disgustfull,  as  some  will  say  they  were 
better  forgotten,  yet  all  men  of  good  iudgement  will  conclude  it 
were  better  their  basenes  should  be  manifest  to  the  world,  then  the 
busines  beare  the  scorne  and  shame  of  their  excused  disorders. 

The  President  and  captaine  Archer  not  long  after  intended 
also  to  haue  abandoned  the  country,  which  project  also  was 
curbed,  and  suppressed  by  Smith. 

The  Spaniard  never  more  greedily  desired  gold  then  he  vict- 
uall;  nor  his  souldiers  more  to  abandon  the  Country,  then  he 
to  keepe  it.  But  finding  plentie  of  Corne  in  the  riuer  of  Chicka- 
hamania,  where  hundreds  of  Salvages  in  diuers  places  stood 
with  baskets  expecting  his  comming. 

And  now  the  winter  approaching,  the  rivers  became  so  cov- 
ered with  swans,  geese,  duckes,  and  cranes,  that  we  daily  feasted 
with  good  bread,  Virginia  pease,  pumpions,  and  putchamins, 
fish,  fowle,  and  diverse  sorts  of  wild  beasts  as  fat  as  we  could 
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eate  them:  so  that  none  of  our  Tuftaffaty  humorists  desired  to 
goe  for  England. 

But  our  Comcedies  never  endured  long  without  a  Tragedie; 
some  idle  exceptions  being  muttered  against  Captaine  Smithy 
for  not  discovering  the  head  of  Chickahamania  river,  and  taxed 
by  the  Councell,  to  be  too  slow  in  so  worthy  an  attempt.  The 
next  voyage  hee  proceeded  so  farre  that  with  much  labour  by 
cutting  of  trees  insunder  he  made  his  passage;  but  when  his 
Barge  could  passe  no  farther,  he  left  her  in  a  broad  bay  out  of 
danger  of  shot,  commanding  none  should  goe  a  shore  till  his 
returne:  himselfe  with  two  English  and  two  Salvages  went  vp 
higher  in  a  Canowe;  but  hee  was  not  long  absent,  but  his  men 
went  a  shore,  whose  want  of  government  gaue  both  occasion 
and  opportunity  to  the  Salvages  to  surprise  one  George  Cassen, 
whom  they  slew,  and  much  failed  not  to  haue  cut  of  the  boat 
and  all  the  rest. 

Smith  little  dreaming  of  that  accident,  being  got  to  the  marshes 
at  the  rivers  head,  twentie  myles  in  the  desert,  had  his  two  men 
slaine  (as  is  supposed)  sleeping  by  the  Canowe,  whilst  himselfe 
by  fowling  sought  them  victuall:  who  rinding  he  was  beset  with 
200.  Salvages,  two  of  them  hee  slew,  still  defending  himselfe 
with  the  ayd  of  a  Salvage  his  guid,  whom  he  bound  to  his  arme 
with  his  garters,  and  vsed  him  as  a  buckler,  yet  he  was  shot  in 
his  thigh  a  little,  and  had  many  arrowes  that  stucke  in  his  cloathes 
but  no  great  hurt,  till  at  last  they  tooke  him  prisoner. 

When  this  newes  came  to  lames  towne,  much  was  their  sor- 
row for  his  losse,  fewe  expecting  what  ensued. 

Sixe  or  seuen  weekes  those  Barbarians  kept  him  prisoner, 
many  strange  triumphes  and  coniurations  they  made  of  him, 
yet  hee  so  demeaned  himselfe  amongst  them,  as  he  not  onely 
diverted  them  from  surprising  the  Fort,  but  procured  his  owne 
libertie,  and  got  himselfe  and  his  company  such  estimation 
amongst  them,  that  those  Salvages  admired  him  more  then  their 
owne  Quiyoucko sucks. 

The  manner  how  they  vsed  and  deliuered  him,  is  as  followeth. 

The  Salvages  hauing  drawne  from  George  Cassen  whether 
Captaine  Smith  was  gone,  prosecuting  that  opportunity  they  fol- 
lowed him  with.  300.  bowmen,  conducted  by  the  King  of  Pa- 
mavnkee,  who  in  diuisions  searching  the  turnings  of  the  riuer, 
found  Robinson  and  Emry  by  the  fire  side:  these  they  shot  full 
of  arrowes  and  slew.  Then  finding  the  Captaine,  as  is  said,  that 
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vsed  the  Salvage  that  was  his  guide  as  his  shield  (three  of  them 
being  slaine  and  diuers  other  so  gauld)  all  the  rest  would  not 
come  neere  him.  Thinking  thus  to  haue  returned  to  his  boat, 
regarding  them,  as  he  marched,  more  than  his  way,  slipped  vp 
to  the  middle  in  an  oasie  creeke  and  his  Salvage  with  him;  yet 
durst  they  not  come  to  him  till  being  neere  dead  with  cold,  he 
threw  away  his  armes.  Then  according  to  their  composition 
they  drew  him  forth  and  led  him  to  the  fire,  where  his  men  were 
slaine.    Diligently  they  chafed  his  benummed  limbs. 

He  demanding  for  their  Captaine,  they  shewed  him  Opechan- 
kanough,  king  of  Pamavnkee,  to  whom  he  gaue  a  round  Ivory 
double  compass  Dyall.  Much  they  marvailed  at  the  playing 
of  the  Fly  and  Needle,  which  they  could  see  so  plainely,  and 
yet  not  touch  it  because  of  the  glasse  that  covered  them.  But 
when  he  demonstrated  by  that  Globe-like  Iewell,  the  roundnesse 
of  the  earth,  and  skies,  the  spheare  of  the  Sunne,  Moone,  and 
Starres,  and  how  the  Sunne  did  chase  the  night  round  about  the 
world  continually;  the  greatnesse  of  the  Land  and  Sea,  the  di- 
versitie  of  Nations,  varietie  of  complexions,  and  how  we  were 
to  them  Antipodes,  and  many  other  such  like  matters,  they  all 
stood  as  amazed  with  admiration. 

Notwithstanding,  within  an  houre  after  they  tyed  him  to  a 
tree,  and  as  many  as  could  stand  about  him  prepared  to  shoot 
him:  but  the  King  holding  vp  the  Compass  in  his  hand,  they 
all  laid  downe  their  Bowes  and  Arrowes,  and  in  a  triumphant 
manner  led  him  to  Orapaks,  where  he  was  after  their  manner 
kindly  feasted,  and  well  vsed. 

Their  order  in  conducting  him  was  thus;  Drawing  themselues 
all  in  fyle,  the  King  in  the  middest  had  all  their  Peeces  and  Swords 
borne  before  him.  Captaine  Smith  was  led  after  him  by  three 
great  Salvages,  holding  him  fast  by  each  arme:  and  on  each 
side  six  went  in  fyle  with  their  Arrowes  nocked.  But  arriving 
at  the  Towne  (which  was  but  onely  thirtie  or  fortie  hunting  houses 
made  of  Mats,  which  they  remoue  as  they  please,  as  we  our  tents) 
all  the  women  and  children  staring  to  behold  him,  the  souldiers 
first  all  in  fyle  performed  the  forme  of  a  Bissone  so  well  as  could 
be;  and  on  each  flanke,  officers  as  Serieants  to  see  them  keepe 
their  orders.  A  good  time  they  continued  this  exercise,  and 
then  cast  themselues  in  a  ring,  dauncing  in  such  severall  Postures, 
and  singing  and  yelling  out  such  hellish  notes  and  screeches; 
being  strangely  painted,  every  one  his  quiver  of  Arrowes,  and 
at  his  backe  a  club;  on  his  arme  a  Fox  or  an  Otters  skinne,  or 
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some  such  matter  for  his  vambrace;  their  heads  and  shoulders 
painted  red,  with  Oyle  and  Pocones  mingled  together,  which 
Scarlet-like  colour  made  an  exceeding  handsome  shew;  his  Bow 
in  his  hand,  and  the  skinne  of  a  Bird  with  her  wings  abroad 
dryed,  tyed  on  his  head,  a  peece  of  copper,  a  white  shell,  a  long 
feather,  with  a  small  rattle  growing  at  the  tayles  of  their  snaks 
tyed  to  it,  or  some  such  like  toy.  All  this  while  Smith  and  the 
King  stood  in  the  middest  guarded,  as  before  is  said:  and.  after 
three  dances  they  all  departed.  Smith  they  conducted  to  a  long 
liouse,  where  thirtie  or  fortie  tall  fellowes  did  guard  him;  and 
ere  long  more  bread  and  venison  was  brought  him  then  would 
haue  served  twentie  men.  I  thinke  his  stomacke  at  that  time 
was  not  very  good;  what  he  left  they  put  in  baskets  and  tyed 
over  his  head.  About  midnight  they  set  the  meate  againe  be- 
fore him,  all  this  time  not  one  of  them  would  eate  a  bit  with  him, 
till  the  next  morning  they  brought  him  as  much  more;  and  then 
did  they  eate  all  the  old,  and  reserved  the  new  as  they  had  done 
the  other,  which  made  him  thinke  they  would  fat  him  to  eat  him. 
Yet  in  this  desperate  estate  to  defend  him  from  the  cold,  one 
Maocassater  brought  him  his  gowne,  in  requitall  of  some  beads 
and  toyes  Smith  had  given  him  at  his  first  arrivall  in  Virginia. 

Two  days  after  a  man  would  haue  slaine  him  (but  that  the 
guard  prevented  it)  for  the  death  of  his  sonne,  to  whom  they 
•conducted  him  to  recover  the  poore  man  then  breathing  his  last. 
Smith  told  them  that  at  lames  towne  he  had  a  water  would  doe 
it,  if  they  would  let  him  fetch  it,  but  they  would  not  permit  that: 
but  made  all  the  preparations  they  could  to  assault  lames  towne, 
crauing  his  advice;  and  for  recompence  he  should  haue  life,  lib- 
ertie,  land,  and  women.  In  part  of  a  Table  booke  he  writ  his 
minde  to  them  at  the  Fort,  what  was  intended,  how  they  should 
follow  that  direction  to  affright  the  messengers,  and  without 
fayle  send  him  such  things  as  he  writ  for.  And  an  Inventory 
with  them.  The  difficultie  and  danger,  he  told  the  Salvages, 
of  the  Mines,  great  gunnes,  and  other  Engins  exceedingly  af- 
frighted them,  yet  according  to  his  request  they  went  to  lames 
towne,  in  as  bitter  weather  as  could  be  of  frost  and  snow,  and 
within  three  dayes  returned  with  an  answer. 

But  when  they  came  to  Iamet  towne,  seeing  men  sally  out  as 
he  had  told  them  they  would,  they  fled;  yet  in  the  night  they 
came  againe  to  the  same  place  where  he  had  told  them  they 
should  receiue  an  answer,  and  such  things  as  he  had  promised, 
them:  which  they  found  accordingly,  and  with  which  they  re- 
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turned  with  no  small  expedition,  to  the  wonder  of  them  all  that 
heard  it,  that  he  could  either  divine,  or  the  paper  could  speake. 

Then  they  led  him  to  the  Yonthtanunds,  the  Mattapanients, 
the  Payankatanks,  the  Nantaughtacimds,  and  Onawmanients 
vpon  the  rivers  of  Rapahanock,  and  Patawomek;  over  all  those 
rivers,  and  backe  againe  by  divers  other  severall  Nations,  to 
the  Kings  habitation  at  Pamavnkee:  where  they  entertained 
him  with  most  strange  and  fearefull  Coniurations; 

As  if  neare  led  to  hell, 
Amongst  the  Devils  to  dwell. 

Not  long  after,  early  in  a  morning  a  great  fire  was  made  in 
a  long  house,  and  a  mat  spread  on  the  one  side,  as  on  the  other; 
on  the  one  they  caused  him  to  sit,  and  all  the  guard  went  out 
of  the  house,  and  presently  came  skipping  in  a  great  grim  fellow, 
all  painted  over  with  coale,  mingled  with  oyle;  and  many  Snakes 
and  Wesels  skins  stuffed  with  mosse,  and  all  their  tayles  tyed  to- 
gether, so  as  they  met  on  the  crowne  of  his  head  in  a  tassell; 
and  round  about  the  tassell  was  as  a  Coronet  of  feathers,  the 
•skins  hanging  round  about  his  head,  backe,  and  shoulders,  and 
in  a  manner  covered  his  face;  with  a  hellish  voyce,  and  a  rattle 
in  his  hand.  With  most  strange  gestures  and  passions  he  began 
his  invocation,  and  environed  the  fire  with  a  circle  of  meale; 
which  done,  three  more  such  like  devils  came  rushing  in  with 
the  like  antique  tricks,  painted  halfe  blacke,  halfe  red:  but  all 
their  eyes  were  painted  white,  and  some  red  stroakes  like  Mut- 
chato's  along  their  cheekes:  round  about  him  those  fiends 
daunced  a  pretty  while,  and  then  came  in  three  more  as  vgly 
as  the  rest;  with  red  eyes,  and  white  stroakes  over  their  blacke 
faces,  at  last  they  all  sat  downe  right  against  him;  three  of  them 
on  the  one  hand  of  the  chiefe  Priest,  and  three  on  the  other. 
Then  all  with  their  rattles  began  a  song,  which  ended,  the  chiefe 
Priest  layd  downe  fiue  wheat  cornes:  then  strayning  his  armes 
and  hands  with  such  violence  that  he  sweat,  and  his  veynes  swelled, 
he  began  a  short  Oration:  at  the  conclusion  they  all  gaue  a  short 
groane;  and  then  layd  down  three  graines  more.  After  that, 
began  their  song  againe,  and  then  another  Oration,  ever  laying 
downe  so  many  cornes  as  before,  till  they  had  twice  incirculed 
the  fire;  that  done,  they  tooke  a  bunch  of  little  stickes  prepared 
for  that  purpose,  continuing  still  their  devotion,  and  at  the  end 
of  every  song  and  Oration,  they  layd  downe  a  sticke  betwixt 
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the  divisions  of  Corne.  Till  night,  neither  he  nor  they  did  either 
eate  or  drinke;  and  then  they  feasted  merrily,  with  the  best 
provisions  they  could  make.  Three  dayes  they  vsed  this  Cere- 
mony; the  meaning  whereof  they  told  him,  was  to  know  if  he 
intended  them  well  or  no.  The  circle  of  meale  signified  their 
Country,  the  circles  of  corne  the  bounds  of  the  Sea,  and  the  stickes 
his  Country.  They  imagined  the  world  to  be  fiat  and  round, 
like  a  trencher;  and  they  in  the  middest. 

After  this  they  brought  him  a  bagge  of  gunpowder,  which 
they  carefully  preserved  till  the  next  spring,  to  plant  as  they  did 
their  corne;  because  they  would  be  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  that  seede. 

Opikhapam  the  Kings  brother  invited  him  to  his  house,  where, 
with  as  many  platters  of  bread,  foule,  and  wild  beasts,  as  did 
environ  him,  he  bid  him  wellcome;  but  not  any  of  them  would 
eate  a  bit  with  him,  but  put  vp  all  the  remainder  in  Baskets. 

At  his  returne  to  Opechancanoughs,  all  the  Kings  women, 
and  their  children,  flocked  about  him  for  their  parts;  as  a  due 
by  Custome,  to  be  merry  with  such  fragments. 

But  his  waking  mind  in  hydeous  dreames  did  oft  see  wondrous 
shapes, 

Of  bodies  strange,  and  huge  in  growth,  and  of  stupendious  makes. 

At  last  they  brought  him  to  Meronocomoco,  where  was  Pow- 
hatan their  Emperor.  Here  more  than  two  hundred  of  those 
grim  Courtiers  stood  wondering  at  him,  as  he  had  beene  a  mon- 
ster; till  Powhatan  and  his  trayne  had  put  themselues  in  their 
greatest  braveries.  Before  a  fire  vpon  a  seat  like  a  bedsted,  he 
sat  covered  with  a  great  robe,  made  of  Rarowcun  skinnes,  and  all 
the  tayles  hanging  by.  On  either  hand  did  sit  a  young  wench 
of  1 6  or  1 8  yeares,  and  along  on  each  side  the  house,  two  rowes 
of  men,  and  behind  them  as  many  women,  with  all  their  heads 
and  shoulders  painted  red:  many  of  their  heads  bedecked  with 
the  white  downe  of  Birds;  but  every  one  with  something:  and 
a  great  chayne  of  white  beads  about  their  necks. 

At  his  entrance  before  the  king,  all  the  people  gaue  a  great 
shout.  The  Queene  of  Appamatuck  was  appointed  to  bring  him 
water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  another  brought  him  a  bunch  of 
feathers,  in  stead  of  a  Towell  to  dry  them:  having  feasted  him 
after  their  best  barbarous  manner  they  could,  a  long  consulta- 
tion was  held,  but  the  conclusion  was,  two  great  stones  were 
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brought  before  Powhatan:  then  as  many  as  could  layd  hands 
on  him,  dragged  him  to  them,  and  thereon  laid  his  head,  and 
being  ready  with  their  clubs,  to  beate  out  his  braines,  Pocahontas 
the  Kings  dearest  daughter,  when  no  intreaty  could  prevaile, 
got  his  head  in  her  armes,  and  laide  her  owne  vpon  his  to  saue 
him  from  death:  whereat  the  Emperour  was  contented  he  should 
Hue  to  make  him  hatchets,  and  her  bells,  beads,  and  copper; 
for  they  thought  him  aswell  of  all  occupations  as  themselues. 
For  the  King  himselfe  will  make  his  owne  robes,  shooes,  bowes, 
arrowes,  pots;  plant,  hunt,  or  doe  any  thing  so  well  as  the  rest. 

They  say  he  bore  a  pleasant  shew, 
But  sure  his  heart  was  sad. 
For  who  can  pleasant  be,  and  rest, 
That  lives  in  f ear e  and  dreade: 
And  having  life  suspected,  doth 
It  still  suspected  lead. 

Two  dayes  after,  Powhatan  having  disguised  himselfe  in  the 
most  fearefullest  manner  he  could,  caused  Captain  Smith  to  be 
brought  forth  to  a  great  house  in  the  woods,  and  there  vpon  a 
mat  by  the  fire  to  be  left  alone.  Not  long  after  from  behinde 
a  mat  that  divided  the  house,  was  made  the  most  dolefullest 
noyse  he  ever  heard;  then  Powhatan  more  like  a  devill  then  a 
man,  with  some  two  hundred  more  as  blacke  as  himselfe,  came 
vnto  him  and  told  him  now  they  were  friends,  and  presently 
he  should  goe  to  lames  towne,  to  send  him  two  great  gunnes, 
and  a  gryndstone,  for  which  he  would  giue  him  the  Country 
of  Capahowosick,  and  for  ever  esteeme  him  as  his  sonne  Nan- 
taquoud. 

So  to  lames  towne  with  12  guides  Powhatan  sent  him.  That 
night  they  quartered  in  the  woods,  he  still  expecting  (as  he  had 
done  all  this  long  time  of  his  imprisonment)  every  houre  to  be 
put  to  one  death  or  other:  for  all  their  feasting.  But  almigh- 
tie  God  (by  his  divine  providence)  had  mollified  the  hearts  of 
those  sterne  Barbarians  with  compassion.  The  next  morning 
betimes  they  came  to  the  Fort,  where  Smith  having  vsed  the 
Salvages  with  what  kindnesse  he  could,  he  shewed  Rawhunt, 
Powhatans  trusty  servant,  two  demi- Culver ings  and  a  millstone 
to  carry  Powhatan:  they  found  them  somewhat  too  heavie; 
but  when  they  did  see  him  discharge  them,  being  loaded  with 
stones,  among  the  boughs  of  a  great  tree  loaded  with  Isickles 
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the  yce  and  branches  came  so  tumbling  downe,  that  the  poore 
Salvages  ran  away  halfe  dead  with  feare.  But  at  last  we  re- 
gained some  conference  with  them,  and  gaue  them  such  toyes; 
and  sent  to  Powhatan,  his  women,  and  children  such  presents, 
as  gaue  them  in  generall  full  content. 

Now  in  lames  Towne  they  were  all  in  combustion,  the  strong- 
est preparing  once  more  to  run  away  with  the  Pinnace;  which 
with  the  hazzard  of  his  life,  with  Sakre  falcon  and  musket  shot. 
Smith  forced  now  the  third  time  to  stay  or  sinke. 

Some  no  better  then  they  should  be,  had  plotted  with  the  Presi- 
dent, the  next  day  to  haue  put  him  to  death  by  the  Leviticall 
law,  for  the  hues  of  Robinson  and  Entry;  pretending  the  fault 
was  his  that  had  led  them  to  their  ends:  but  he  quickly  tooke 
such  order  with  such  Lawyers,  that  he  layd  them  by  the  heeles 
till  he  sent  some  of  them  prisoners  for  England. 

Now  ever  once  in  foure  or  hue  dayes,  Pocahontas  with  her  at- 
tendants, brought  him  so  much  provision,  that  saved  many  of 
their  Hues,  that  els  for  all  this  had  starved  with  hunger. 

Thus  from  numbe  death  our  good  God  sent  relief e, 
The  sweete  asswager  of  all  other  grief e. 

His  relation  of  the  plenty  he  had  seene,  especially  at  Wera- 
wocomoco,  and  of  the  state  and  bountie  of  Powhatan,  (which 
till  that  time  was  vnknowne)  so  revived  their  dead  spirits  (espe- 
cially the  loue  of  Pocahontas)  as  all  mens  feare  was  abandoned. 

Thus  you  may  see  what  difficulties  still  crossed  any  good 
indevour;  and  the  good  successe  of  the  businesse  being  thus  oft 
brought  to  the  very  period  of  destruction;  yet  you  see  by  what 
strange  means  God  hath  still  delivered  it. 

As  for  the  insufficiency  of  them  admitted  in  Commission,  that 
error  could  not  be  prevented  by  the  Electors;  there  being  no 
other  choise,  and  all  strangers  to  each  others  education,  quali- 
ties, or  disposition. 

And  if  any  deeme  it  a  shame  to  our  Nation  to  haue  any  men- 
tion made  of  those  inormities,  let  him  pervse  the  Histories  of  the 
Spanyards  Discoveries  and  Plantations,  where  they  may  see 
how  many  mutinies,  disorders,  and  dissensions  haue  accom- 
panied them,  and  crossed  their  attempts:  which  being  knowne 
to  be  particular  mens  offences;  doth  take  away  the  generall 
scorne  and  contempt,  which  malice,  presumption,  covetousnesse, 
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or  ignorance  might  produce ;  to  the  scandall  and  reproach  of 
those,  whose  actions  and  valiant  resolutions  deserue  a  more  worthy- 
respect. 

Now  whether  it  had  beene  better  for  Captaine  Smith,  to  haue 
concluded  with  any  of  those  severall  proiects,  to  haue  aban- 
doned the  Countrey,  with  some  ten  or  twelue  of  them,  who  were 
called  the  better  sort,  and  haue  left  Master  Hunt  our  Preacher, 
Master  Anthony  Gosnoll,  a  most  honest,  worthy,  and  industri- 
ous Gentleman,  Master  Thomas  Wotton,  and  some  27  others 
of  his  Countrymen  to  the  fury  of  the  Salvages,  famine,  and  all 
manner  of  mischiefes,  and  inconveniences,  (for  they  were  but 
fortie  in  all  to  keepe  possession  of  this  large  Country;)  or  starue 
himself e  with  them  for  company,  for  want  of  lodging:  or  but 
adventuring  abroad  to  make  them  provision,  or  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  preserue  the  action,  and  saue  all  their  liues;  I  leaue  to- 
the  censure  of  all  honest  men  to  consider.  But 

We  men  imagine  in  our  Iolitie, 

That  His  all  one,  or  good  or  bad  to  be. 

But  then  anone  wee  alter  this  againe, 

If  happily  wee  jeele  the  sence  of  paine; 

For  then  we're  turned  into  a  mourning  vaine. 

Written  by  Thomas  Stvdley  the  first  Cape  Merchant  in  Virginia  y 
Robert  Fenton,  and  Edward  Harrington,  and  /.  S. 


PREFACE  TO  SMITH'S  " GENERAL  HISTORIE  OF  VIRGINIA." 

A  Preface  of  Foure  Poynts. 

I.  This  plaine  History  humbly  sheweth  the  truth;  that  our  most 
royall  King  lames  hath  place  and  opportunitie  to  inlarge  his  ancient 
Dominions  without  wronging  any;  (which  is  a  condition  most  agreeable 
to  his  most  iust  and  pious  resolutions:)  and  the  Prince  his  Highness 
may  see  where  to  plant  new  Colonies.  The  gaining  prouinces  addeth 
to  the  Kings  Crown:  but  the  reducing  Heathen  people  to  ciuilitie  and 
true  Religion,  bringeth  honour  to  the  King  of  Heauen.  If  his  Princely 
wisedome  and  powerfull  hand,  renowned  through  the  world  for  admi- 
rable government,  please  but  to  set  these  new  Estates  into  order;  their 
composure  will  be  singular:  the  counsell  of  divers  is  confused;  the  gen - 
erall  Stocke  is  consumed;  nothing  but  the  touch  of  the  Kings  sacred 
hand  can  erect  a  Monarchy. 
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II.  Most  noble  Lords  and  worthy  Gentlemen,  it  is  your  Honors  that 
haue  imployed  great  paines  and  large  expence  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  this  State,  wherein  much  hath  beene  buried  under  ground,  yet  some 
thing  hath  sprung  vp,  and  giuen  you  a  taste  of  your  adventures.  Let 
no  difficulties  alter  your  noble  intentions.  The  action  is  an  honour  to 
your  Country:  and  the  issue  may  well  reimburse  you  your  summes  ex- 
pended. Our  practices  haue  hitherto  beene  but  assayes,  and  are  still 
to  be  amended.  Let  your  bountie  supply  the  necessities  of  weake  be- 
ginnings, and  your  excellent  iudgements  rectifie  the  proceedings;  the 
returne  cannot  choose  in  the  end  but  bring  you  good  Commodities,  and 
good  contentments,  by  your  aduancing  shipping  and  fishing  so  vsefull 
vnto  our  Nation. 

III.  Yee  valiant  and  generous  spirits,  personall  possessors  of  these 
new-found  Territories,  banish  from  among  you  Cowardise,  covetousnes, 
iealousies,  and  idlenes,  enemies  to  the  raising  your  honours  and  fortunes; 
vertue,  industry,  and  amitie,  will  make  you  good  and  great,  and  your 
merits  Hue  to  ensuing  Ages.  You  that  in  contempt  of  necessities,  hazard 
your  liues  and  estates,  imploying  your  studies  and  labours  in  these  faire 
endevours,  Hue  and  prosper  as  I  desire  my  soule  should  prosper. 

IIII.  For  my  selfe  let  emulation  and  enuie  cease,  I  ever  intended 
my  actions  should  be  vpright:  now  my  care  hath  beene  that  my  Rela- 
tions should  giue  every  man  they  concerne,  their  due.  But  had  I  not 
discovered  and  liued  in  the  most  of  those  parts,  I  could  not  possibly  haue 
collected  the  substantiall  truth  from  such  a  number  of  variable  Rela- 
tions, that  would  haue  made  a  Volume  at  least  of  a  thousand  sheets. 
Though  the  beginning  may  seeme  harsh  in  regard  of  the  Antiquities, 
breuitie,  and  names;  a  pleasanter  Discourse  ensues.  The  stile  of  a 
Souldier  is  not  eloquent,  but  honest  and  iustifiable;  so  I  desire  all  my 
friends  and  well-wishers  to  excuse  and  accept  it;  and  if  any  be  so 
noble  as  to  respect,  it,  he  that  brought  New  England  to  light,  though 
long  since  brought  in  obscuritie,  he  is  againe  to  be  found  a  true  servant 
to  all  good  designes. 

So  I  ever  rest  yours  to  command, 

Iohn  Smith. 


One  cannot  read  his  Works,  without  seeing  that  John  Smith  was 
something  more  than  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier.  Not  only  in 
his  modesty  and  self-restraint,  his  moderation  and  magnanimity,  his 
loyalty  to  the  King,  affection  for  the  Church,  and  love  for  his  Country, 
did  he  represent  the  best  type  of  the  English  Gentleman  of  his  day; 
but  he  was  also  a  man  of  singular  and  varied  ability.  His  manysided- 
ness  is  seen,  as  he  is  a  Captain  of  Artillery  at  Stuhlwessenberg  and  at 
Kanizsa,  in  Hungary,  in  1601;  or  while  " managing  the  fights''  of  the 
French  pirate  ship,  off  the  Azores,  in  1615:  as  he  is  a  Captain  of  Cav- 
alry in  the  plains  of  Girke  in  Hungary  in  1601,  and  the  battle  of  Rothen- 
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thurm  in  Transylvania,  in  1602:  as  he  is  a  Promoter,  and  the  Saviour 
of  the  London  or  Southern  Virginia  Company  in  1605-9:  as  he  is  the 
masterly  Surveyor  of  inland  Virginia  in  1607-8:  as  he  is  the  Discoverer 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  1608,  and  01  the  New  England  coast  in  1614: 
as  he  is  the  enthusiastic  Advocate  and  the  eloaxuent  Historian  of  English 
Colonization  in  America,  1614-30:  as  he  is  the  first  landsman  who  ever 
described  in  print  all  the  parts,  and  all  the  working,  of  an  English  ship; 
and  who  wrote  our  first  Sea  Grammar  in  1626:  not  to  speak  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Sea  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete,  and  which  is  apparently 
now  lost. 

Put  all  this  beside  the  one  single  Pocahontas  incident  by  which  he 
is  popularly  remembered,  and  one  sees  that  the  real  John  Smith  is  a 
far  greater  man  than  the  mythical  one. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  had  not  Captain  Smith  of  Willoughby, 
strove,  fought,  and  endured  as  he  did,  the  present  United  States  of 
America  might  never  have  come  into  existence.  It  was  contrary  to  all 
probability  that,  where  so  many  had  succumbed  already,  the  Southern 
Virginian  Company's  expedition  of  1606-7  should  have  succeeded. 
The  Spaniards  under  De  Soto,  and  the  French  under  Laudonniere 
had  failed.  The  men  sent  out  twenty  years  before  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  had  never  been  heard  of:  and  the  corresponding  attempt  of 
the  Northern  Virginian  Company  to  Sagadahock,  in  that  same  year  1606, 
came  to  nothing. 

To  what  one  single  cause,  under  God,  can  be  assigned  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  James  river  Settlement  after  the  early  death  of  Captain 
Bartholomew  Gosnold,  on  22  August  1607,  but  to  the  fortunate 
presence  of  this  English  Captain,  so  self-denying,  so  energetic;  so  full 
of  resources,  and  so  trained  (by  his  conflicts  and  captivity  in  Eastern 
Europe)  in  dealing  with  the  savage  races?  Ratcliete,  Archer,  and 
Martin,  with  all  the  rest  of  those  who  opposed  him,  lived  in  a  fool's 
Paradise;  and  paid  for  their  folly  with  the  loss  of  their  lives,  after  Smith 
came  home:  when,  in  spite  of  all  that  he  had  done,  the  Colony  went  to 
rack  and  ruin,  all  through  that  terrible  winter  of  1609-10,  known  as 
The  Starving  Time. 

If  Smith  had  died,  or  left,  earlier  than  he  did;  the  James  river  Settle- 
ment must  have  succumbed:  for  manifestly  he  was  the  life  and  energy 
of  the  whole  Plantation.  If  the  Third  Supply,  on  their  arrival  there, 
in  August  1609  had  found  an  abandoned,  or  a  destroyed  Colony:  that 
they  alone  could  not  have  succeeded,  where  Smith  would  have  failed, 
is  quite  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  did  all  but  perish  through  The 
Starving  Time,  in  spite  of  all  the  resources,  which  he  left  ready  to  their 
hands,  at  his  going  home,  after  he  had  been  accidentally  blown  up  by 
gunpowder,  on  the  4th  of  October  1609. 

If,  then,  this  James  river  Colony  had  failed  before  August  1609,  when 
the  Third  Supply  arrived;  the  Colony  at  Bermuda  would  never  have 
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been  attempted:  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  would  not  have  gone  to  New 
England;  but,  if  anywhere,  to  Guiana,  to  perish  among  its  forests  and 
swamps.  So  that,  for  about  a  couple  of  years,  all  the  glorious  possi- 
bilities that  are  still  wrapped  up  in  the  words,  United  States  of  America, 
hung,  as  on  a  slight  thread,  upon  the  hardened  strength  and  powers  of 
endurance,  the  self-forgetfulness  and  public  spirit  of  this  enthusiastic 
young  English  Captain. — Edward  Arber. 


The  Works  of  Captain  John  Smith,  edited  with  a  careful  introduction  and  full  notes 
by  Edward  Arber,  all  included  in  a  single  volume,  gives  the  student  everything  written  by 
Smith,  with  a  mass  of  information  concerning  his  writings  and  his  adventurous  life.  The 
volume  is  doubly  valuable  by  reason  of  printing  Smith's  various  works  relating  to  Virginia 
in  a  way  that  enables  the  reader  to  compare  easily  the  parallel  or  corresponding  passages, — 
the  sections  drawn  upon  from  the  earlier  accounts  in  the  preparation  of  the  later  ones;  and 
this  comparison  is  important  in  connection  with  the  controversies  that  have  arisen  over  the 
accounts.  Smith's  "True  Relation  of  such  Occurrences  and  Accidents  of  Note  as  hath  passed 
in  Virginia  since  the  First  Planting  of  that  Colony"  was  published  in  London  in  1608:  a  care- 
ful reprint  of  it,  with  a  critical  introduction  by  Charles  Deane,  was  published  in  1866.  "A 
Map  of  Virginia,  with  a  Description  of  the  Country,"  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1612.  "  The 
General  History  of  Virginia,  Summer  Isles,  and  New  England,"  was  published  in  1624.  Va- 
rious writers  collaborated  with  Smith  in  this  larger  work,  and  many  passages  from  the  earlier 
works  were  incorporated,  with  or  without  alteration  in  different  cases.  The  critical  discussion 
of  this  by  Arber  should  be  read. 

Smith  wrote  various  works  besides  those  relating  to  the  settlement  of  Virginia.  His  ex- 
plorations of  the  New  England  coast,  and  the  map  which  he  made  in  connection,  were  of  great 
importance.  A  large  part  of  his  "Description  of  New  England"  is  printed  in  Old  South 
Leaflet  No.  121.  The  excellent  article  on  Smith  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  is 
by  J.  A.  Doyle,  and  this  contains  a  good  estimate  of  the  character  and  value  of  the  various 
historical  and  biographical  works  relating  to  Smith. 

An  interesting  passage  in  the  section  of  the  "General  History  of  Virginia,"  printed  in  the 
present  leaflet,  is  that  giving  the  story  of  the  saving  of  the  captain's  life  by  Pocahontas, — a  story 
missing  in  the  corresponding  section  of  the  "True  Relation."  The  most  interesting  recent 
discussion  of  the  credibility  of  this  story  is  that  by  John  Fiske,  in  his  "Old  Virginia  and  her 
Neighbors."  Mr.  Fiske  defends  the  story  against  the  criticisms  of  Charles  Deane,  Henry 
Adams,  and  others,  to  which  the  student  is  referred . 


THE 
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New  Nether- 
land  in  1640. 

By  DAVID  PETERSON  DE  VRIES. 


From  his  "  Short  Historical  and  Journal  Notes." 

Saw  land  again  from  on  board  [Dec.  26,  1638],  and  at  noon 
came  in  sight  of  the  highlands  of  Sandy  Hook,  and  at  four  o'clock 
reached  the  point,  where  the  pilots  wanted  to  cast  anchor  and 
fire  a  gun,  in  order  that  some  one  might  come  off  and  pilot  the 
ship  in.  I  told  him  that  his  cannon  were  not  heavy  enough 
for  them  to  hear  the  report  at  the  fort,  which  was  five  miles  dis- 
tant. Then  the  skipper  said  he  would  return  to  the  West  Indies, 
as  he  saw  the  island  covered  with  snow,  and  wait  there  till  sum- 
mer. I  answered  him  that,  if  we  could  not  get  in  here,  I  would 
take  him  to  the  South  River.  But  I  could  not  make  him  under- 
stand that  there  was  any  South  River,  inasmuch  as  he  had  old 
false  charts  by  which  he  wanted  to  sail.  As  there  were  some 
passengers  who  had  dwelt  several  years  in  New  Netherlands 
they  urged  him  to  ask  me  to  take  him  in,  as  I  had  been  there 
with  my  own  ship  at  night,  as  before  related.  The  skipper  then 
came  to  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  sail  the  ship  in,  as  I  was 
well  acquainted  here.  I  answered  him  that  I  would  do  so  for 
the  sake  of  the  passengers  who  were  on  board;  and  that  he, 
at  another  time,  if  he  took  freight,  should  employ  pilots  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  places.  So  I  brought  the  ship  that 
same  evening  before  Staten  Island,  which  belonged  to  me,  where 
I  intended  to  settle  my  people,  and  at  dark  let  our  anchor  fall 
in  eight  fathoms. 

The  27th,  in  the  morning,  the  weather  became  very  foggy, 
so  that  one  could  hardly  see  from  the  stem  to  the  stern  of  the 
ship.  The  skipper  then  asked  me  whether  we  should  lie  there, 
as  there  was  nothing  in  sight.    I  told  him  to  weigh  anchor, 
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and,  although  it  was  growing  darker,  I  would,  with  that  breeze, 
bring  him  before  the  fort  in  an  hour.  The  anchor  being  raised, 
wre  quickly  sailed  to  the  fort,  where  there  was  great  rejoicing, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  not  expecting  any  ship  at  that  time  of 
year.  Found  there  a  commander,  named  William  Kieft,  who 
was  sent  to  the  station  from  France,  and  had  come  in  the  spring, 
having  wintered  in  the  Bermudas,  because  they  did  not  dare 
to  venture  upon  the  coast  of  New  Netherland,  in  consequence 
of  the  ignorance  of  their  pilots.  Going  ashore,  I  was  made 
welcome  by  the  commander,  who  invited  me  to  his  house. 

Anno  1639.  The  5th  January  I  sent  my  people  to  Staten 
Island  to  begin  to  plant  a  colony  there,  with  assistance  to  build. 

The  4th  of  June  I  started  north  in  a  yacht  to  the  Fresh  River, 
where  the  West  India  Company  have  a  small  fort  called  the 
House  of  Hope,  and  at  night  came  to  anchor  in  Oyster  Bay, 
which  is  a  large  bay  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  great 
Island,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  long.  This  bay  put  up  into 
the  island,  and  is  about  two  miles  wide  from  the  mainland.  There 
are  fine  oysters  here,  whence  our  nation  has  given  it  the  name 
of  Oyster  Bay. 

The  6th  had  good  weather  at  break  of  day,  and  got  under 
sail,  and  at  evening  arrived  at  the  Rodenberghs  *  (Red  Hills), 
which  is  a  fine  haven.  Found  that  the  English  had  begun  to 
build  a  town  on  the  mainland,  where  there  were  already  three 
hundred  houses  and  a  fine  church  built. 

The  7th,  having  weighed  anchor,  arrived  at  the  Fresh  River 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  where  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  the  English  have  made  a  strong  fort.  There  was  a  gov- 
ernor, Lion  Gardiner,  who  had  a  Netherland  wife  from  Worden, 
and  he  himself  had  formerly  been  an  engineer  and  working- 
baas  in  Holland.  They  cannot  sail  with  large  ships  into  this 
river;  and  vessels  must  not  draw  more  than  six  feet  water  to 
navigate  up  to  our  little  fort,  which  lies  fifteen  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Besides,  there  are  many  bare  places,  or 
stone  reefs,  over  which  the  Indians  go  with  canoes.  Remained 
at  night  at  this  English  fort,  where  we  were  well  treated  by  the 
governor. 

The  8th  took  our  leave  and  went  up  the  river;  and,  having 
proceeded  about  a  mile  up  the  river,  we  met,  between  two  high 
steep  points,  some  Indians  in  canoes,  who  had  on  English  gar- 

*  New  Haven. 
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ments,  and  among  them  was  one  who  had  on  a  red  scarlet  man- 
tle. I  inquired  how  he  came  by  the  mantle.  He  had  some 
time  ago  killed  one  Captain  Stone,  with  his  people,  in  a  bark, 
from  whom  he  had  obtained  these  clothes.  This  was  the  captain 
of  whom  I  have  before  spoken  in  my  first  voyage  to  America, 
who  had  the  misfortune  of  his  boatmen  eating  each  other;  and 
he  had  now  lost  his  own  life  by  the  Indians. 

The  9th  arrived  with  the  yacht  at  the  House  of  Hope,  where 
one  Gysbert  Van  Dyck  commanded  with  fourteen  or  fifteen 
soldiers.  This  redoubt  stands  upon  a  plain  on  the  margin  of 
the  river;  and  alongside  it  runs  a  creek  to  a  high  woodland, 
out  of  which  comes  a  valley,  which  makes  this  hill,  and  where 
the  English,  in  spite  of  us,  have  begun  to  build  up  a  small  town, 
and  had  built  a  fine  church  and  over  a  hundred  houses.  The 
commander  gave  me  orders  to  make  a  protest  against  them, 
as  they  were  using  our  own  land,  which  we  had  bought  of  the 
Indians.  Some  of  our  soldiers  had  forbidden  them  to  put  the 
plough  into  it;  but  they  had  disregarded  them,  and  had  cud- 
gelled some  of  the  company's  soldiers.  Going  there,  I  was  in- 
vited by  the  English  governor  to  dine.  When  sitting  at  the 
table,  I  told  him  that  it  was  wrong  to  take  by  force  the  com- 
pany's land,  which  it  had  bought  and  paid  for.  He  answered 
that  the  lands  were  lying  idle;  that,  though  we  had  been  there 
many  years,  we  had  done  scarcely  anything;  that  it  was  a  sin 
to  let  such  rich  land,  which  produced  such  fine  corn,  lie  uncul- 
tivated; and  that  they  had  already  built  three  towns  upon  this 
river,  in  a  fine  country.  There  are  many  salmon  up  this  river. 
These  English  live  soberly,  drink  only  three  times  at  a  meal, 
and  whoever  drinks  himself  drunk  they  tie  to  a  post  and  whip 
him,  as  they  do  thieves  in  Holland. 

The  12th.  Among  the  incidents  which  happened  while  I 
was  here  was  that  of  an  English  ketch  arriving  here  from  the 
north,  with  thirty  pipes  of  Canary  wine.  There  was  a  mer- 
chant with  it,  who  was  from  the  same  city,  in  England,  as  the 
servant  of  the  minister  of  this  town,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
him.  Now  this  merchant  invited  the  minister's  servant  on  board 
the  vessel  to  drink  with  him;  and  it  seems  that  the  man  became 
fuddled  with  wine,  or  drank  pretty  freely,  which  was  observed 
by  the  minister.  So  they  brought  the  servant  to  the  church, 
where  the  post  stood,  in  order  to  whip  him.  The  merchant  then 
came  to  me,  and  requested  me  to  speak  to  the  minister,  as  it 
was  my  fault  that  he  had  given  wine  to  his  countryman.  I 
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accordingly  went  to  the  commander  of  our  little  fort,  or  redoubt, 
and  invited  the  minister  and  the  mayor  and  other  leading  men, 
with  their  wives,  who  were  very  fond  of  eating  cherries,  as  there 
were  from  forty  to  fifty  cherry-trees  standing  about  the  redoubt, 
full  of  cherries.  We  feasted  the  minister  and  the  governor  and 
their  wives,  who  came  to  us;  and,  as  we  were  seated  at  the  meal 
in  the  redoubt,  I,  together  with  the  merchant,  requested  the 
minister  to  pardon  his  servant,  saying  that  he  probably  had  not 
partaken  of  any  wine  for  a  year,  and  that  such  sweet  Canary 
wine  would  intoxicate  any  man.  We  were  a  long  while  before 
we  could  persuade  him ;  but  their  wives  spoke  favorably,  whereby 
the  servant  got  free.  .  .  These  people  give  out  that  they  are 
Israelites,  and  that  we  at  our  colony  are  Egyptians,  and  that  the 
English  in  the  Virginias  are  also  Egyptians.  I  frequently  told 
the  governor  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  keep  the 
people  so  strict,  as  they  had  come  from  so  luxurious  a  country 
as  England. 

The  14th  took  leave  of  the  House  of  Hope.  This  river  is  a 
fine  pleasant  stream,  where  many  thousand  Christians  could 
obtain  farms. 

The  15th,  early  in  the  morning,  we  arrived  again  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  ran  out  of  it.  Sailed  this  day  four  miles  past 
Roode-bergh,  and  came  into  a  river  where  the  English  had  begun 
to  make  a  village,  and  where  over  fifty  houses  were  in  process 
of  erection,  and  a  portion  finished. 

The  1 6th  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  by  two  places  which 
the  English  had  built  up,  and  at  noon  arrived  where  two  Eng- 
lishmen had  built  houses.  One  of  the  Englishmen  was  named 
Captain  Patrick,  whose  wife  was  a  Dutch  woman  from  The 
Hague.  After  we  had  been  there  two  or  three  hours,  proceeded 
on  our  voyage,  and  at  evening  reached  the  Minates,  before  Fort 
Amsterdam,  where  we  found  two  ships  had  arrived  from  our 
Patria,  one  of  which  was  a  ship  of  the  Company,  the  Herring, 
the  other  was  a  private  ship,  the  Fire  of  Troy,  from  Hoorn, 
laden  with  cattle  on  account  of  Jochem  Pietersz,  who  had  for- 
merly been  a  commander  in  the  East  Indies,  for  the  King  of 
Denmark.  It  was  to  be  wished  that  one  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred such  families,  with  laborers,  had  come,  as  this  would 
very  soon  become  a  good  country. 

The  10th  February.  I  have  begun  to  make  a  plantation,  a 
mile  and  a  half,  or  two  miles  above  the  fort,  as  there  was  there 
a  fine  location,  and  full  thirty-one  morgens  of  maize-land,  where 
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there  were  no  trees  to  remove;  and  hay-land  lying  all  together, 
sufficient  for  two  hundred  cattle,  which  is  a  great  article  there. 
I  went  there  to  live,  half  on  account  of  the  pleasure  of  it,  as  it 
was  all  situated  along  the  river.  I  leased  out  the  plantation  of 
Staten  Island,  as  no  people  had  been  sent  me  from  Holland, 
as  was  stipulated  in  the  contract  which  I  made  with  Frederick 
de  Vries,  a  manager  of  the  West  India  Company. 

The  15th  of  April,  I  went  with  my  sloop  to  Fort  Orange,  where 
I  wanted  to  examine  the  land,  which  is  on  the  river.  Arrived 
at  T  a  pa  en  in  the  evening,  where  a  large  valley  of  about  two  or 
three  hundred  morgens  of  clay  soil  lies  under  the  mountain, 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  water.  A  creek,  which  comes  from 
the  highland,  runs  through  it,  on  which  fine  water-mills  could 
be  erected.  I  bought  this  valley  from  the  Indians,  as  it  was 
only  three  miles  above  my  plantation  and  five  miles  from  the. 
fort.  There  was  also  much  maize-land,  but  too  stony  to  be 
ploughed. 

The  25th.  Opposite  Tapaen  lies  a  place  called  Wickquaes- 
geek,  where  there  is  much  maize-land,  but  stony  or  sandy,  and 
where  many  fir-trees  grow.  We  generally  haul  fine  masts  from 
there.    The  land  is  also  mountainous. 

The  1 6th,  went  further  up  the  river.  Passed  the  Aver  sir  ar 
where  a  kill  runs  out,  formed  from  a  large  fall,  the  noise  of  which 
can  be  heard  in  the  river.  The  land  is  also  very  high.  At  noon 
passed  the  highlands,  which  are  prodigiously  high  stony  moun- 
tains; and  it  is  about  a  mile  going  through  them.  Here  the 
river,  at  its  narrowest,  is  about  five  or  six  hundred  paces  wide, 
as  well  as  I  could  guess.  At  night  came  by  the  Dance-chamber , 
where  there  was  a  party  of  Indians,  who  were  very  riotous,  seek- 
ing only  mischief,  so  that  we  were  on  our  guard. 

The  27th,  we  came  to  Esoopes,  where  a  creek  runs  in;  and 
there  the  Indians  had  some  maize-land,  but  it  was  stony.  Ar- 
rived at  evening,  as  it  blew  hard,  before  the  Cats-kill.  Found 
the  river  up  to  this  point  stony  and  mountainous,  unfit  for  habi- 
tations. But  there  was  some  lowland  here,  and  the  Indians 
sowed  maize  along  the  Cats-kill. 

The  28th,  arrived  at  Beeren  (Bears')  Island,  where  were  many 
Indians  fishing.  Here  the  land  begins  to  be  low  along  the  margin 
of  the  river,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  it  was  good  for 
cultivation.  At  evening  we  reached  Brand-pylen's  Island,, 
which  lies  a  little  below  Fort  Orange,  and  belongs  to  the  patroons,, 
Godyn,  Ronselaer,  Jan  de  Laet,  and  Bloemart,  who  had  also 
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there  more  farms,  which  they  had  made  in  good  condition  at 
the  Company's  cost,  as  the  Company  had  sent  the  cattle  from 
Fatherland  at  great  expense;  and  these  individuals,  being  the 
commissioners  of  New  Netherland,  had  made  a  good  distribu- 
tion among  themselves,  and,  while  the  Company  had  nothing 
but  an  empty  fort,  they  had  the  farms  and  trade  around  it,  and 
every  boor  was  a  merchant. 

The  30th  of  April.  The  land  here  is,  in  general,  like  it  is  in 
France.  It  is  good,  and  very  productive  of  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  life  of  man,  except  clothes,  linens,  woollens,  shoes, 
and  stockings;  but  these  they  could  have  if  the  country  were 
well  populated,  and  there  could  be  made  good  leather  of  the 
hides  of  animals,  which  multiply  in  great  quantities.  Good  tan 
could  be  made  of  the  bark  of  oak-trees.  The  land  all  along 
ithis  river  is  very  mountainous.  Some  cliffs  of  stone  are  ex- 
ceedingly high,  upon  which  grow  fine  fir-trees,  which  may  be 
discerned  with  the  eye.  There  are,  besides,  in  this  country 
oaks,  alders,  beeches,  elms,  and  willows,  both  in  the  woods 
and  along  the  water.  The  islands  are  covered  with  chestnut, 
plum,  and  hazel-nut  trees,  and  large  walnuts  of  different  kinds, 
of  as  good  flavor  as  they  are  in  Fatherland,  but  hard  of  shell. 
The  ground  on  the  mountains  is  bedecked  with  shrubs  of  bil- 
berries or  blueberries,  such  as  in  Holland  come  from  Veeluwes. 
The  level  land,  or  old  maize-land,  is  covered  with  strawberries, 
which  grow  here  so  plentifully  that  they  answer  for  food.  There 
are  also  in  the  woods,  as  well  as  along  the  river,  vines  very  abun- 
dant of  two  kinds,  one  bearing  good  blue  grapes,  which  are 
pleasant  when  the  vines  are  pruned,  and  of  which  good  wine 
could  be  made.  The  other  kind  is  like  the  grapes  which  grow 
in  France  on  trellises, — the  large  white  ones  which  they  make 
verjuice  of  in  France.  They  are  as  large  as  the  joints  of  the 
fingers,  but  require  great  labor,  for  these  vines  grow  in  this 
country  on  the  trees,  and  the  grapes  are  like  the  wild  grapes 
which  grow  along  the  roads  in  France,  on  vines  which  are  not 
pruned,  and  which  are  thick  with  wood,  with  little  sap  in  it, 
for  want  of  being  attended  to.  There  was  this  year,  as  they  told 
me,  a  large  quantity  of  deer  at  harvest  and  through  the  winter, 
very  fat,  having  upon  their  ribs  upwards  of  two  fingers  of  tal- 
low, so  that  they  were  nothing  else  than  clear  fat.  They  also 
had  this  year  great  numbers  of  turkeys.  They  could  buy  a 
deer  for  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  for  a  knife,  or  even  for  a  tobacco- 
pipe.  At  other  times  they  give  cloth,  worth  six  or  seven  guilders. 
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There  are  many  partridges,  heath-hens,  and  pigeons  which 
fly  together  in  thousands,  and  our  people  sometimes  shoot  thirty, 
forty,  and  fifty  of  them  at  a  shot.  Plenty  of  fowl,  such  as  be- 
long to  the  river,  and  all  along  the  river  are  great  numbers  of 
them  of  different  kinds,  such  as  swans,  geese,  pigeons,  teal, 
and  wild  geese,  which  go  up  the  river  in  the  spring  by  thousands, 
from  the  seacoast,  and  fly  back  again  in  the  fall. 

Whilst  I  was  at  Fort  Orange,  the  30th  of  April,  there  was 
such  a  high  flood  at  the  island  on  which  Brand-pylen  lived — 
who  was  my  host  at  this  time — that  we  were  compelled  to  leave 
the  island,  and  go  with  boats  into  the  house,  where  there  were 
four  feet  of  water.  This  flood  continued  three  days,  before  we 
could  use  the  dwelling  again.  The  water  ran  into  the  fort,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  repair  to  the  woods,  where  we  erected 
tents  and  kindled  large  fires.  These  woods  are  full  of  animals,, 
bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  especially  of  snakes,  black  snakes,, 
and  rattlesnakes,  which  are  very  poisonous,  and  which  have 
a  rattle  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  with  many  rattles,  according  to 
their  age.  As  to  what  the  land  produces,  the  soil,  which  on  the 
mountains  is  a  red  sand  or  cliffs  of  stone,  but  in  the  low  plains 
often  clay  ground,  is  very  fertile,  as  Brand-pylen  told  me  that 
he  had  produced  wheat  on  this  island  for  twelve  years  succes- 
sively without  its  lying  fallow.  He  also  told  me  that  here  the 
Indians  put  their  enemies  to  death,  as  horribly  as  this  plate  showsr 
and  had  for  some  time  past  done  justice  to  their  enemies  in  this 
place.  They  place  their  foe  against  a  tree  or  stake,  and  first 
tear  all  the  nails  from  his  fingers,  and  run  them  on  a  string,  which 
they  wear  the  same  as  we  do  gold  chains.  It  is  considered  to 
the  honor  of  any  chief  who  has  vanquished  or  overcome  his 
enemies,  if  he  bite  off  or  cut  off  some  of  their  members,  as  whole 
fingers.  Afterward  the  prisoner  is  compelled  to  sing  and  dance, 
entirely  naked,  before  them;  and,  finally,  when  they  burn  the 
captive,  they  kill  him  with  a  slow  fire,  and  then  eat  him  up,  the 
commoners  eating  the  arms  and  buttocks,  and  the  chiefs  eat- 
ing the  head.  When  these  Indians  fasten  their  enemy  to  the 
stake,  he  is  compelled  to  sing,  and  accordingly  begins  to  sing 
of  his  friends,  who  will  avenge  his  death.  They  inflict  a  cruel 
death  upon  him,  pricking  his  body  with  hot  burning  wood  in 
different  parts,  till  he  is  tormented  to  death.  They  then  tear 
his  heart  out  of  his  body,  which  e^ery  one  eats  a  piece  of,  in  order 
to  embitter  themselves  against  their  enemies.  Along  this  land 
runs  an  excellent  river,  which  comes  out  of  the  Maquas  County, 
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about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Fort  Orange.  I  went  there 
with  some  Indians,  and  passed  by  a  farm  upon  which  a  boor 
lived,  whom  they  called  Brother  Cornells.  This  river  runs  be- 
tween two  high  rocky  banks,  and  falls  over  a  rock  as  high  as  a 
church,  with  such  a  noise  that  it  is  frequently  heard  at  the  farm, 
and  when  I  was  there  it  made  such  a  loud  noise  that  we  could 
hardly  hear  each  other  speak.  The  water  flowed  by  with  such 
force  that  it  was  all  the  time  as  if  it  were  raining,  and  the  trees 
upon  the  hills,  as  high  as  the  dunes  at  home,  have  their  boughs 
constantly  wet  as  if  with  rain.  The  water  is  as  clear  as  crystal 
and  fresh  as  milk,  and  appears  all  the  time  as  if  a  rainbow  stood 
in  it,  but  that  arises  from  its  clearness.  There  are  a  great  many 
Indians  here,  whom  they  call  Maquas,  who  catch  many  lam- 
preys, otherwise  called  pricks.  The  river  is  about  six  hundred 
to  seven  hundred  paces  wide  at  this  place,  and  contains  large 
quantities  of  fine  fish,  such  as  pike,  perch,  eels,  suckers,  thick- 
heads, sunfish,  shad,  striped  bass,  which  is  a  fish  which  comes 
from  the  sea  in  the  spring,  and  swims  up  the  river  into  the  fresh 
water  as  the  salmon  does.  There  are  sturgeon,  but  our  people 
will  not  eat  them;  also  trout,  slightly  yellow  inside,  which  I 
myself  have  caught,  and  which  are  considered  in  France  the 
finest  of  fish.  There  are  several  islands  in  this  river,  of  thirty, 
fifty,  and  seventy  morgens  of  land  in  size.  The  soil  is  very  good. 
The  temperature  is  in  extremes,  in  the  summer  excessively  hot, 
and  in  winter  exceedingly  cold,  so  that  in  one  night  the  ice  will 
freeze  hard  enough  to  bear  one.  The  summer  continues  to 
All  Saints'  Day;  and  in  December  it  will  freeze  so  hard  that 
if  there  be  a  strong  current,  which  loosens  it,  it  will  freeze  in  a 
night  what  has  run  over  it  in  the  day.  The  ice  continues  gen- 
erally for  three  months,  and,  although  the  latitude  is  forty-three, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  always  frozen  for  that  period;  for,  though 
sometimes  it  thaws  in  pleasant  days,  it  does  not  continue  to  do 
so,  but  it  freezes  again  until  March,  when  the  river  first  begins 
to  open,  sometimes  in  February,  though  seldom.  The  severest 
cold  comes  from  the  north-west,  as  in  Holland  from  the  north- 
east. The  reason  of  this  cold  is  that  the  mountains  to  the  north 
of  it  are  covered  with  snow;  and  the  north-west  wind  comes 
blowing  over  them,  and  drives  all  the  cold  down.  This  tribe 
of  Indians  was  formerly  a  powerful  nation,  but  they  are  brought 
into  subjection,  and  made  tributaries  by  the  Maquas.  They 
are  stout  men,  well  favored  of  countenance,  body,  and  limb, 
but  all  of  them  have  black  hair  and  yellow  skin.  They  go  naked 
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in  the  summer.  ...  In  winter  they  throw  over  them  an  un- 
prepared deer-skin  or  bear's  hide,  or  a  covering  of  turkey's  feath- 
ers, which  they  know  how  to  make;  or  they  buy  duffels  of  us, 
two  ells  and  a  half  long,  and  unsewed,  go  off  with  it,  surveying 
themselves,  and  think  that  they  appear  fine.  They  make  them- 
selves shoes  and  stockings  of  deer-skins,  or  they  take  the  leaves 
of  maize  and  braid  them  together,  and  use  them  for  shoes.  Men 
and  women  go  with  their  heads  bare.  The  women  let  their 
hair  grow  very  long,  tie  it  together  a  little,  and  let  it  hang  down 
the  back.  Some  of  the  men  have  it  on  one  side  of  the  head, 
others  have  a  lock  hanging  on  each  side.  On  the  top  of  the 
head  they  have  a  strip  of  hair  from  the  forehead  to  the  neck, 
about  three  ringers  broad,  and  cut  two  or  three  fingers  long. 
It  then  stands  straight  up  like  a  cock's-comb.  On  both  sides 
of  this  cock's-comb  they  cut  it  off  close,  except  the  locks,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  plate.  They  paint  their  faces  red,  blue,  and  brown, 
and  look  like  the  devil  himself.  They  smear  their  foreheads 
with  bear  grease,  which  they  carry  along  with  them  in  little 
baskets.  It  would  be  much  better  for  them  to  wash  themselves, 
if  they  only  thought  so,  and  they  would  not  be  troubled  with 
lice.  Whenever  they  go  journeying,  they  take  with  them  some 
maize  and  a  kettle,  with  a  wooden  bowl  and  spoon,  which  they 
pack  up  together  and  hang  on  their  backs.  When  they  become 
hungry,  they  immediately  make  a  fire  and  cook  it.  They  make 
the  fire  by  rubbing  sticks  together,  and  that  very  rapidly. 

.  .  .  After  I  had  observed  the  manners  of  these  Indians,  who 
carry  on  a  fierce  war  with  the  French  Indians,  Corlear  told  me 
that  he  had  been  at  their  fort,  where  they  had  brought  some 
Indians  they  had  captured  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  where 
the  French  live.  They  had  taken  three  Frenchmen,  one  of 
whom  was  a  Jesuit, — whose  release  our  people  hoped  to  obtain, — 
and  had  killed  one.*  All  the  children,  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  the  women  whom  they  had  taken  in  the  war,  they 
spared,  except  the  very  old  women,  whom  they  killed.  Though 
they  are  so  revengeful  toward  their  enemies,  they  are  very  friendly 
to  us.  We  have  no  fear  of  them;  we  go  with  them  into  the 
woods;  we  meet  each  other  sometimes  at  an  hour  or  two's  dis- 
tance from  any  house,  and  we  think  nothing  more  of  it  than  if 
a  Christian  met  us.    They  also  sleep  in  the  chambers  before 

*  The  Jesuit  Father  here  referred  to  was  Father  Jogues.  The  person  killed  was  Rene 
Goupil. 
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our  beds,  but  lying  down  upon  the  bare  ground,  with  a  stone 
or  piece  of  wood  under  the  head.  They  are  very  slovenly  and 
dirty.  They  do  not  wash  their  faces  and  their  hands,  but  let 
all  remain  upon  their  yellow  skin,  just  as  the  savages  do  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  look  like  hogs.  Their  bread  is  maize, 
beaten  between  two  stones,  when  they  are  travelling,  but  pounded 
sometimes,  when  they  are  in  their  houses,  in  a  large  block,  hol- 
lowed out,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  plate.  They  make  cakes  of  it, 
and  bake  them  in  the  ashes.  Their  other  food  is  deer,  turkeys, 
hares,  bears,  wild  cats,  and  their  own  dogs,  etc.  They  cook 
their  fish  as  they  take  them  from  the  water  without  cleaning 
them.  They  cook  the  deer  with  the  entrails  and  all  their  con- 
tents, and  very  little;  and,  if  the  entrails  are  then  .too  tough, 
they  take  one  end  in  the  mouth  and  the  other  in  the  hands,  and 
between  the  hand  and  mouth  they  cut  or  separate  them.  They 
do  the  same  thing  generally  with  the  flesh,  for  they  carve  little. 
They  lay  it  in  the  fire  as  long  as  it  takes  to  count  an  hundred, 
as  in  France  a  steak  is  laid  upon  a  gridiron.  It  is  then  done 
enough;  and,  when  they  bite  into  it,  the  blood  runs  down  the 
sides  of  the  mouth.  They  will  also  eat  up  a  piece  of  bear's 
fat  as  large  as  two  fists,  without  bread  or  anything  else.  It 
is  natural  for  them  to  have  no  beards,  and  not  one  among  a  hun- 
dred has  any  hair  around  his  mouth.  They  also  have  a  great 
conceit  of  themselves;  and  in  praising  themselves  they  say, 
"I  am  the  devil,"  meaning  that  they  are  superior  men.  When 
they  praise  their  tribe,  they  say  they  are  great  hunters  of  deer, 
or  do  this  or  that.  So  they  say  of  all  the  Mahakunosers, — they 
"are  great  wise  devils."  They  make  their  dwellings  of  the 
bark  of  trees,  very  close  and  warm,  and  kindle  the  fire  in  the 
middle.  Their  canoes  or  boats  are  made  of  the  bark  of  trees 
and  will  carry  five  or  six  persons.  They  also  hollow  out  trees, 
and  use  them  for  boats  and  skiffs,  some  of  which  are  very  large, 
and  I  have  frequently  seen  eighteen  or  twenty  seated  in  a  hol- 
low log,  going  along  the  river;  and  I  have  myself  had  a  wooden 
canoe,  in  which  I  could  carry  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels 
of  maize.  The  weapons  in  war  were  bows  and  arrows,  stone 
axes,  and  clap-hammers,  but  they  have  now  obtained  guns  from 
our  people.  He  was  a  villain  who  first  sold  them  to  them,  and 
showed  them  how  to  use  them.  They  say  it  was  the  devil,  and 
that  they  durst  not  touch  them  till  an  Indian  came  there  with 
a  gun,  which  they  call  Kallebacker.  They  also  buy  swords  and 
iron  axes  from  us.  Their  money  is  small  beads  made  on  the 
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seaside,  of  shells  or  cockles,  which  are  found  on  the  shore;  and 
these  cockles  they  grind  upon  a  stone  as  thin  as  they  wish  them, 
and  then  drill  a  small  hole  through  them,  and  string  them  on 
threads,  or  make  bands  of  them  the  breadth  of  a  hand  or  more, 
which  they  hang  on  the  shoulders  and  round  the  body.  They 
have  also  divers  holes  in  their  ears,  from  which  they  hang  them, 
and  make  caps  of  them  for  the  head.  There  are  two  kinds. 
The  white  are  the  least  and  the  brown-blue  are  the  most  val- 
uable; and  they  give  two  white  beads  for  one  brown.  They 
call  them  Zeewan,  and  have  as  great  a  fancy  for  them  as  many 
Christians  have  for  gold,  silver,  and  pearls.  For  our  gold  they 
have  hardly  any  desire,  and  consider  it  no  better  than  iron,  and 
say  that  we  are  silly  to  esteem  a  piece  of  iron  so  hignly,  which 
if  they  had  they  would  throw  into  the  water.  Though  they  bury 
their  dead,  they  place  them  in  a  hole  in  a  sitting  posture,  and 
not  lying,  and  then  throw  trees  and  wood  upon  the  grave,  or 
enclose  it  with  palisades.  They  have  their  set  times  when  they 
go  to  fish.  In  the  spring  they  catch  immense  numbers  of  shad 
and  lampreys,  which  are  very  large.  These  they  lay  in  the 
sun,  upon  the  bark  of  trees,  and  dry  thoroughly  hard,  and  then 
put  them  in  notessen  or  bags,  which  they  plait  of  hemp,  which 
grows  wild,  and  keep  the  fish  in  them  till  winter,  when  their 
maize  is  ripe,  from  which  they  take  the  ears  and  pile  them  up 
in  caves,  and  keep  them  there  the  whole  winter.  They  also  knit 
bow-nets  and  seines  in  their  style.  From  religion,  and  all  wor- 
ship of  God,  they  are  entirely  estranged.  They  have,  indeed, 
one  whom  they  call  by  a  strange  name,  who  is  a  genius,  whom 
they  regard  instead  of  God,  but  they  do  not  serve  him  or  make 
offerings  to  him.  They  serve,  revere,  and  make  offerings  to 
the  devil,  whom  they  call  Ostkon,  or  Ayreskuoni;  for,  when  they 
have  any  misfortune  in  war,  they  catch  a  bear,  which  they  cut. 
into  pieces  and  burn,  and  offer  it  to  their  Ayreskuoni,  saying 
the  following  words  in  their  language:  "O,  great  and  power- 
ful Ayreskuoni,  we  know  that  we  have  sinned  against  thee,  be- 
cause we  have  not  killed  and  eaten  up  the  enemies  we  took  cap- 
tive. Forgive  us  this.  We  promise  that  we  will  kill  and  eat 
up  all  those  whom  we  shall  hereafter  take  prisoners  as  heartily 
as  we  have  killed  and  eaten  up  this  bear."  So  when  it  is  hot 
weather,  and  there  comes  a  cooling  wind,  they  immediately 
cry  out,  u  Asoronusi" — that  is,  "I  thank  you,  devil,  I  thank  you, 
Oomke";  and  when  they  are  sick,  and  have  any  sore  or  pain 
in  the  limbs,  and  I  ask  them  what  ails  them,  they  say  that  the 
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devil  is  in  the  body,  or  is  sitting  in  the  sore  places  and  bites  them 
there.  They  attribute  to  the  devil  whatever  happens  to  them: 
otherwise  they  know  of  no  worship  of  God.  They  ridicule  us 
when  we  pray.  Some  of  them,  when  it  was  told  them  what  we 
prayed,  stood  in  wonder,  and  asked  me  whether  I  had  seen  in 
our  country  Him  whom  I  worshipped.  .  .  .  These  Maeckquase 
Indians  are  divided  into  three  tribes,  one  of  which  takes  its  desig- 
nation from  the  bear,  another  from  the  wild  tortoise,  the  third 
from  the  wolf;  and  of  these  that  of  the  tortoise  is  the  greatest 
and  most  celebrated,  and  claims  to  be  the  oldest.  These  Indians 
each  have  upon  their  banners  the  animal  after  which  they  are 
named,  and,  when  they  go  to  war,  carry  it  as  a  sign  of  terror 
to  their  enemies,  as  they  suppose,  and  of  courage  to  themselves. 

Their  government  rests  with  the  oldest,  wisest,  best-spoken, 
and  bravest  men,  who  generally  resolve,  and  the  young  men 
and  the  bravest  execute,  but,  if  the  commonalty  do  not  approve 
of  the  resolution,  it  is  then  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  whole 
populace.  The  chiefs  are  generally  the  poorest  among  them, 
for  instead  of  their  receiving  anything,  as  amongst  Christians, 
from  the  commonalty,  or  of  those  in  office  enriching  themselves 
by  unrighteous  means  or  otherwise,  these  Indian  chiefs  are  made 
to  give  to  the  populace,  especially  whenever  there  is  any  one 
left  dead  in  war,  and  they  then  give  large  presents  to  the  next 
of  blood  kin  to  the  deceased;  and,  if  they  then  take  a  prisoner, 
they  give  him  to  the  family  to  which  the  dead  man  belonged, 
and  the  prisoner  is  then  adopted  by  that  family  in  place  of  the 
deceased.  There  is  hardly  any  punishment  for  murder  and 
other  crimes,  but  each  one  is  his  own  judge,  and  the  bereaved 
friends  revenge  themselves  upon  the  murderer  until  he  buys 
his  peace  by  presents  to  the  relatives.  Although  they  are  cruel, 
and  live  without  any  punishment  of  evil-doers,  there  is  not  one- 
fourth  part  as  much  roguery  and  murder  among  them  as  there 
is  among  Christians,  so  that  I  have  frequently  wondered  what 
murders  happened  in  Fatherland,  notwithstanding  such  severe 
laws  and  penalties,  while  these  Indians,  living  without  laws  or 
fear  of  punishment,  kill  very  few,  and  then  only  in  anger  and 
personal  combat.  We  are,  therefore,  entirely  without  fear  in 
going  with  the  Indians,  and  walk  an  hour  with  them  in  the  woods 
without  harm.  After  I  had  observed  the  above-written  cir- 
cumstances and  manners  of  the  Indians,  I  set  out  again  for  the 
river. 

The  14th  May,  took  my  leave  of  the  Commander  at  Fort 
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Orange,  and  the  same  day  reached  Esopers,  where  a  creek  runs 
in,  and  where  there  is  some  maize-land  upon  which  some  Indians 
live. 

The  15th,  got  under  sail  at  break  of  day,  with  the  ebb-tide, 
and  at  noon  came  to  the  Dance-chamber,  where  there  were 
many  Indians  fishing;  passed  the  Highlands,  and  at  evening 
anchored  at  Tapaen,  and  remained  there  all  night,  near  the  Ind- 
ians, who  were  fishing. 

The  1 6th,  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed,  with  the  ebb  and  a 
strong  breeze  from  the  north-west,  in  three  hours  to  the  Fort. 
The  above-named  river  has  nothing  but  mountains  on  both  sides, 
little  capable  of  sustaining  a  population,  as  there  are  only  cliffs 
and  stones  along  the  river,  as  I  have  related  before.  There  is 
here  and  there  some  maize-land,  from  which  the  Indians  re- 
move the  stones  and  cultivate  it.  The  tide  flows  up  to  Fort 
Orange  by  the  pressure  of  the  sea. 

The  1 6th  July,  Cornells  Van  Thienhoven,  Secretary  of  New 
Netherland,  departed  with  a  commission  from  the  head  men 
and  council  of  New  Netherland,  with  a  hundred  armed  men, 
to  the  Raritanghe,  a  nation  of  Indians  who  live  where  a  little 
stream  runs  up  about  five  miles  behind  Staten  Island,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  satisfaction  from  the  Indians  for  the  hos- 
tilities committed  by  them  upon  Staten  Island,  in  killing  my 
swine  and  those  of  the  Company,  which  a  negro  watched, — whom 
I  had  been  solicited  to  place  there, — in  robbing  the  watch-house, 
and  in  attempting  to  run  off  with  the  yacht  Vrede,  of  which 
Cornells  Pietersz  was  master,  and  which  met  with  an  accident, 
and  for  other  acts  of  insolence.  Van  Thienhoven  having  arrived 
there  with  the  said  troop,  demanded  satisfaction  according  to 
his  orders.  The  troop  wished  to  kill  and  plunder,  which  could 
not  be  permitted,  as  Van  Thienhoven  said  he  had  no  orders  to 
do  so.  Finally,  on  account  of  the  pertinacity  of  the  troop,  the 
said  Van  Thienhoven  went  away,  protesting  against  any  injury 
which  should  happen  by  reason  of  their  disobedience  and  viola- 
tion of  orders;  and,  having  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  troop 
killed  several  of  the  Indians,  and  brought  the  brother  of  the 
chief  a  prisoner,  for  whom  Van  Thienhoven  had  been  surety 
before  in  eighty  fathoms  of  Zeewan,  otherwise  he,  too,  must 
have  been  put  to  death.  Whereupon  the  Indians,  as  will  here- 
after be  related,  killed  four  of  my  men,  burned  my  house,  and 
the  house  of  David  Pietersz  De  Vries.*    I  learned  also  from 


*  This  is  probably  a  mistake  for  Frederick  de  Vries. 
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Thienhoven  that  one  Loockmans,  standing  on  the  mast,  had 
misused  the  chief's  brother  .  .  .  with  a  piece  of  wood,  and 
that  such  acts  of  tyranny  were  perpetrated  by  the  officers 
of  the  Company  as  were  far  from  making  friends  with  the 
inhabitants. 

The  20th  of  October,  I  went  with  my  sloop  to  Tapaen  in  order 
to  trade  for  maize  or  Indian  corn.  I  found  the  Company's 
sloop  there  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  contribution  from  the 
Indian  Christians,  of  a  quantity  of  corn.  The  Indians  called 
to  me  and  inquired  what  I  wanted.  I  answered  that  I  desired 
to  exchange  cloth  for  corn.  They  said  they  could  not  help  me. 
I  must  go  up  the  river,  and,  should  the  Company's  sloop  in  the 
mean  time  get  away,  they  would  then  trade  with  me;  that  they 
were  very  much  surprised  that  the  Sachem,  who  was  now 
at  the  Fort,  dare  exact  it;  and  he  must  be  a  very  mean  fellow 
to  come  to  this  country  without  being  invited  by  them,  and  now 
wish  to  compel  them  to  give  him  their  corn  for  nothing;  that 
they  had  not  raised  it  in  great  abundance,  as  one  chief  had  gen- 
erally but  two  women  who  planted  corn,  and  that  they  had  cal- 
culated only  for  their  own  necessities,  and  to  barter  some  for 
cloth.  So  this  affair  began  to  cause  much  dissatisfaction  among 
the  Indians. 

The  i  st  of  December.  I  have  begun  to  take  hold  of  Vries- 
sendale,  as  it  was  a  fine  place,  situated  along  the  river,  under 
the  mountains,  and  at  an  hour  and  a  half's  journey  there  is  a 
valley  where  hay  can  be  raised  for  two  hundred  head  of  cattle,, 
and  where  there  is  thirty  morgens  of  corn-land,  and  where  I 
have  sown  wheat  which  grew  higher  than  the  tallest  man  in  the 
country.  Here  were  also  two  fine  falls  from  the  mountains, 
where  two  good  mills  could  be  erected  for  grinding  corn  and 
sawing  plank.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  pleasant  place  for  hunt- 
ing deer,  wild  turkeys,  and  pigeons;  but  the  evil  of  it  was  that, 
though  I  earnestly  took  hold  of  the  place,  I  was  not  seconded 
by  my  partner,  according  to  our  agreement,  who  was  Fred- 
erick De  Vries,  a  manager  of  the  Company,  and  who  thought 
that  colonies  could  be  built  up  without  men  or  means,  as  his 
idea  was  that  Godyn,  Gilliam  *  Van  Rensselaer,  Bloemart, 
and  Jan  de  Laet  had  established  their  colonies  with  the  means 
of  the  Company,  which  had  brought  there  all  the  cattle  and  the 
farmers,  and  then  the  work  began  to  progress.  These  persons 
were  managers  of  the  Company  and  commissioners  of  New  Neth- 
erland,  and  helped  themselves  by  the  cunning  tricks  of  mer- 

*  Kiliaen. 
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chants;  and  the  Company,  having  about  that  time  come  into 
possession  of  Peter  Heyn's  booty,  bestowed  not  a  thought  upon 
their  best  trading-post  at  Fort  Orange,  or  whether  they  would 
make  farms  there  or  not;  but  these  fellows,  through  Rensselaer, 
who  was  accustomed  to  refine  pearls  and  diamonds,  succeeded 
in  taking  it  from  the  other  managers — partners.  Michael  Pauw, 
discovering  that  they  had  appropriated  the  land  at  Fort  Orange 
to  themselves,  immediately  had  the  land  lying  opposite  Fort 
Amsterdam,  where  the  Indians  are  compelled  to  cross  to  the  fort 
with  their  beavers,  registered  for  himself,  and  called  it  Pavonia. 
The  Company,  seeing  afterwards  that  they  were  affected,  much 
contention  and  jealousy  was  caused  among  them,  because  they 
who  undertook  to  plant  colonies  with  their  own  money  should 
have  taken  the  property  of  the  Company.  Thus  was  the  coun- 
try kept  by  these  disputes,  so  that  it  was  not  settled;  for  there 
wrere  friends  enough  who  would  have  peopled  the  country  by 
patroonships,  but  they  were  always  prevented  by  the  contention 
of  the  managers,  who  were  not  willing  to  do  anything  themselves, 
for  they  would  rather  see  booty  arrive  than  to  speak  of  their 
colonies;  but,  had  the  land  been  peopled,  the  fruit  thereof  would 
have  been  long  continued,  while  their  booty  has  vanished  like 
smoke.  There  may  be  some  managers  and  book-keepers  who 
are  well  off  by  it,  but  it  does  no  good  to  the  community,  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  where  every  one  is  well  off,  and  there  is 
a  steady  income,  is  better  than  all  the  booty  which  we  see  con- 
sumed in  bawdy-houses;  for  where  is  now  all  the  booty  of  which 
the  Dunkirkers  have  robbed  us,  and  also  all  the  booty  of  Flush- 
ing, which  was  taken  from  the  Portuguese?  It  has  also  van- 
ished like  smoke,  and  those  privateers  who  have  taken  it  have 
gone  to  naught.  .  .  . 

Anno  1641.  The  20th  August,  the  ship  Eyckenboom  (Oak- 
tree)  arrived  here,  in  which  came  a  person  named  Malyn, 
who  said  that  Staten  Island  belonged  to  him,  that  it  was  given 
by  the  managers  to  him  and  to  Heer  Vander  Horst,  which  I 
could  not  believe,  as  I  had  sailed  in  the  year  thirty-eight  to  take 
possession  of  said  Island,  and  my  men  were  now  upon  it.  I 
thought  better  things  of  the  managers  than  this,  as  the  sixth 
article  of  privileges  mentions  that  the  first  occupants  shall  not 
be  prejudiced  in  their  right  of  possession. 

The  1  st  of  September,  my  men  on  Staten  Island  were  killed 
by  the  Indians;  and  the  Raritans  told  an  Indian,  who  worked 
for  my  people,  that  we  might  now  come  to  fight  them  on  account 
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of  our  men;  that  we  had  before  come  and  treated  them  badly 
on  account  of  the  swine;  that  there  had  been  laid  to  their  charge 
*vhat  they  were  not  guilty  of,  and  what  had  been  done  by  the 
Company's  men  when  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  South  River, 
who  came  ashore  on  Staten  Island  to  cut  wood  and  haul  water, 
and  then  at  the  same  time  stole  the  hogs,  and  charged  the  act 
upon  the  innocent  Indians,  who,  although  they  are  bad  enough, 
will  do  you  no  harm  if  you  do  them  none.  Thus  I  lost  the  be- 
ginning of  my  colony  on  Staten  Island,  by  the  orders  of  Com- 
mander Kieft,  who  wished  to  charge  upon  the  Indians  what 
his  own  people  had  done. 

The  2d  of  November,  there  came  a  chief  of  the  Indians  of 
Tankitekes,  named  Pacham,  who  was  great  with  the  governor 
of  the  fort.  He  came  in  great  triumph,  bringing  a  dead  hand 
hanging  on  a  stick,  and  saying  that  it  was  the  hand  of  the  chief 
who  had  killed  or  shot  with  arrows  our  men  on  Staten  Island, 
and  that  he  had  taken  revenge  for  our  sake,  because  he  loved 
the  Swannakens  (as  they  call  the  Dutch),  who  were  his  best  friends. 

The  same  day  Commander  Kieft  asked  me  whether  I  would 
permit  Malyn  to  go  upon  the  point  of  Staten  Island,  where  the 
maize-land  lay,  saying  that  he  wished  to  let  him  plant  it,  and 
that  he  would  place  soldiers  there,  who  would  make  a  signal 
by  raising  a  flag,  to  make  known  at  the  fort  whenever  ships  were 
in  the  bay,  to  which  I  have  consented, — but  am  not  to  be  preju- 
diced thereby, — and  to  let  him  have  twelve  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
morgens  of  land,  without  abridging  my  right,  as  he  intended 
to  distil  brandy  and  make  goat's  leather. 

Anno  1642.  As  I  was  daily  with  Commander  Kieft,  gen- 
erally dining  with  him  when  I  went  to  the  fort,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  now  had  a  fine  inn,  built  of  stone,  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  English  who  daily  passed  with  their  vessels  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Virginia,  from  whom  he  suffered  great  annoyance,  and 
who  might  now  lodge  in  the  tavern.  I  replied  that  it  happened 
well  for  the  travellers,  but  there  was  great  want  of  a  church, 
and  that  it  was  a  scandal  to  us  when  the  English  passed  there, 
and  saw  only  a  mean  barn  in  which  we  preached;  that  the  first 
thing  which  the  English  built,  after  their  dwellings,  was  a  fine 
church,  and  we  ought  to  do  so,  too,  as  the  West  India  Company 
was  deemed  to  be  a  principal  means  of  upholding  the  Reformed 
Religion  against  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  and  had  excellent  ma- 
terial therefor, — namely,  fine  oak-wood,  good  mountain  stone, 
and  lime  burnt  of  oyster  shells,  much  better  than  our  lime  in 
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Holland.  He  then  inquired  who  would  superintend  the  work. 
I  answered  the  lovers  of  the  Reformed  Religion  who  were  truly 
so.  He  then  said  that  I  must  be  one  of  them,  as  I  proposed  it, 
and  must  give  an  hundred  guilders.  I  told  him  that  I  was  sat- 
isfied, and  that  he  must  be  the  first  to  give,  as  he  was  commander, 
and  then  elect  Jochem  Pietersz  Kuyter,  a  devout  person  of  the 
Reformed  Religion,  who  had  good  workmen  who  would  quickly 
prepare  the  timber,  and  also  elect  Damen,  because  he  lived  close 
by  the  fort;  that  we  four,  as  church  wardens,  should  undertake 
the  work  of  building  the  church;  that  the  commander  should 
give  several  thousand  guilders  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  and 
then  it  would  immediately  be  seen  whether  the  rest  would  be 
subscribed  by  the  community;  that  the  church  should  be  built 
in  the  fort,  to  guard  against  any  surprise  by  the  Indians.  Thus 
were  the  walls  of  the  church  speedily  begun  to  be  laid  up  with  ■> 
quarry-stone,  and  to  be  covered  by  the  English  carpenters  with 
slate,  or  rather  with  oak-shingles,  which,  by  exposure  to  the 
wind  and  rain,  turn  blue,  and  look  as  if  they  were  slate. 

About  the  same  time  a  harmless  Dutchman,  named  Claes 
Rademaker  (wheelwright),  was  murdered  by  an  Indian.  He 
lived  a  short  mile  from  the  fort  by  the  Densel-ba,y,  where  he 
had  built  a  small  house,  and  had  set  up  the  trade  of  wheelwright. 
It  was  on  the  road  over  which  the  Indians  from  Wickquasgeck 
passed  daily.  It  happened  that  an  Indian  came  to  this  Claes 
Rademaker  for  the  purpose  of  trading  beavers  with  him  for 
duffels-cloth,  which  goods  were  in  a  chest.  This  chest  he  had 
locked  up,  and  stooped  down  in  order  to  take  his  goods  out,  when 
this  murderer,  the  Indian,  seeing  that  the  man  had  his  head 
bent  over  into  the  chest,  and  observing  an  axe  standing  behind 
him,  seized  the  axe,  and  struck  Claes  Rademaker  on  the  neck 
therewith,  who  fell  down  dead  by  the  chest.  The  murderer 
then  stole  all  the  goods  and  ran  off.  The  commander  sent 
to  Wickquasgeck  to  inquire  why  this  Dutchman  had  been  so 
shamefully  murdered.  The  murderer  answered  that,  while 
the  fort  was  being  built,  he  came  with  his  uncle  and  another 
Indian  to  the  freshwater,  bringing  beavers,  in  order  to  trade 
with  the  Dutchmen,  that  some  Swannekes  (as  they  call  the  Neth- 
erlanders)  came  there,  took  away  from  his  uncle  his  beavers, 
and  then  killed  him.  He  was  then  a  small  boy,  and  resolved, 
when  he  should  grow  up,  he  would  revenge  that  deed  upon  the 
Dutch,  and  since  then  he  had  seen  no  better  chance  to  do  so 
than  with  Claes  Rademaker.    Thus  these  Indians  resemble 
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the  Italians,  being  very  revengeful.  Commander  Kieft  after- 
wards made  an  attempt  to  send  some  soldiers  there,  of  whom 
Van  Dyck,  the  ensign-bearer,  had  the  command,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  guides  missed  the  way, 
and  arrived  there  too  late  in  the  day,  so  that  the  attempt  failed, 
and  they  returned  again  without  effecting  anything.  Another 
expedition  against  these  Indians  was  subsequently  sent,  which 
also  miscarried.  When  Commander  Kieft  saw  that  these  ex- 
peditions against  the  Indians  miscarried,  and  that  trouble  would 
follow,  and  found  that  the  people  began  to  reproach  him  with 
being  himself  safely  protected  in  the  fort,  out  of  which  he  had 
not  slept  a  single  night  during  all  the  years  he  had  been  there, 
and  with  seeking  the  war  in  order  to  make  a  bad  reckoning  with 
the  Company,  and  began  to  feel  that  the  war  would  be  laid  to 
his  charge,  he  called  the  people  together  to  choose  twelve  men 
to  aid  him  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  of  which 
number  I  was,  as  a  patroon,  chosen  one.  Commander  Kieft 
then  submitted  the  proposition  whether  we  should  avenge  the 
murder  of  Claes  Rademaker  by  declaring  war  upon  the  Indians 
or  not.  We  answered  that  time  and  opportunity  must  be  taken, 
as  our  cattle  were  running  at  pasture  in  the  woods,  and  we  were 
living  far  and  wide,  east,  west,  south,  and  north  of  each  other; 
that  we  were  not  prepared  to  carry  on  a  war  with  the  Indians 
until  we  had  more  people,  like  the  English,  who  make  towns 
and  villages.  I  told  Commander  Kieft  that  no  profit  was  to  be 
derived  from  a  war  with  the  Indians;  that  he  was  the  means 
of  my  people  being  murdered  at  the  colony  which  I  had  com- 
manded on  Staten  Island  in  the  year  forty;  and  that  I  well  knew 
that  the  managers  did  not  desire  a  war  waged  against  the  Indians, 
for  when  we  made  our  colony  in  the  year  1630,  in  the  South 
River  at  Swanendael,  otherwise  called  Hoere-kil,  our  people 
were  all  murdered  through  some  trifling  acts  of  the  commander 
whom  we  had  stationed  there,  named  Gilles  Oset,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  my  journal;  that  it  was 
then  proposed  to  the  Company  to  make  war  upon  the  Indians, 
but  the  Company  would  not  permit  it,  and  replied  that  we  must 
keep  at  peace  with  the  Indians.  This  I  related  to  Commander 
Kieft,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  it.  It  becomes  the  managers 
to  take  care  what  persons  they  appoint  as  Directors,  for  thereon 
depends  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Were  it  the  case  that  the 
East  India  Company  had  gone  to  work  in  the  East  Indies,  as 
the  West  India  Company  here,  they  would  soon  have  been  there 
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like  the  West  India  Company;  but  in  the  East  Indies  they  made 
no  person  commander  of  a  fort,  if  he  be  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  and  have  knowledge  of  the  people  sufficiently. 
But  commanders  are  sent  here  whether  they  be  fit  or  not. 


David  Peterson  de  Vries,  from  whose  "Short  Historical  and  Journal  Notes  of  Several 
Voyages  made  in  the  Four  Parts  of  the  World,  namely,  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Amer- 
ica," the  selection  published  in  the  present  leaflet  is  taken,  was  born  in  1593  at  Rochelle 
in  France,  whither  his  father  went  from  Hoorn,  in  Holland,  after  the  assassination  of  Will- 
iam of  Orange  in  1584.  When  he  was  four  years  old,  his  parents  returned  with  him  to  Hol- 
land. He  appears  to  have  been  married  about  1620.  He  made  six  voyages,  the  first  to 
the  Mediterranean  for  grain,  the  second  (in  1620)  to  Newfoundland  for  fish,  encountering 
great  dangers  on  both  voyages.  In  1627  he  commanded  a  fleet  of  seven  ships  to  the  East 
Indies,  returning  in  1630.  In  1632,  1634,  and  1638  he  made  voyages  to  New  Netherland. 
being  interested  in  planting  a  colony  on  Staten  Island.  He  remained  in  New  Netherland 
for  several  years,  returning  finally  in  1644.  "The  2d  of  May  we  obtained  sight  of  England, 
and  fourteen  English  Parliament  ships  met  us.  Our  eleven  prepared  to  fight  them,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  the  King's  ships,  but,  on  coming  up  to  them,  found  them  to  be  friends, 
and  all  sailed  on  quietly  together.  Ran  along  the  English  coast,  and  arrived  the  last  of  May 
in  the  Downs,  where  I  tarried  eight  or  ten  days,  and  heard  the  shots  which  were  fired  before 
Greveling,  which  the  King  of  France  had  besieged.  The  15th  of  June  I  left  the  Downs  for 
the  Mase,  and  reached  Goree  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  where  I  hired  a  wagon  to  take 
me  to  Briel;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  I  arrived  at  Rotterdam,  where  I  stopped  a  day 
or  two,  and  on  the  21st  of  June,  in  the  year  1644,  by  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God,  arrived 
here  within  my  paternal  city  of  Hoorn,  where  I  have  an  ancestry  of  two  hundred  years  on 
the  father's  side,  and  at  Amsterdam  on  my  mother's  side,  and  came  to  my  house  at  three 
o'clock,  for  which  our  God  must  be  eternally  praised,  that  he  should  have  brought  me  again 
to  my  fatherland,  after  such  long  and  tedious  voyages  and  through  so  many  perils  of  savage 
heathens." 

In  1655  he  published  at  Alckmaer  his  "Short  Historical  and  Journal  Notes,"  "wherein 
are  described  what  battles  he  has  had  by  water;  each  country  its  animals,  birds,  kind  of 
fishes  and  savage  men, — counterfeited  to  the  life, — and  the  woods  and  rivers  with  their 
products."  He  styles  himself,  on  the  title-page,  "Ordnance-Master  of  the  Most  Noble  Lords, 
the  Committed  Council  of  the  States  of  West  Friesland  &  the  North  Quarter."  The  vol- 
ume was  a  small  quarto  of  192  pages,  with  a  portrait  of  De  Vries,  and  eighteen  plates,  twelve 
of  them  relating  to  the  Indians  and  natural  history  of  America.  The  sections  describing  the 
three  voyages  to  New  Netherland  were  translated  by  Henry  C.  Murphy,  and  published 
in  the  Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  vol.  iii.,  Part  I.,  1857;  and 
from  this  translation  the  present  leaflet  is  made  up.  "It  is  remarkable,"  says  Mr.  Murphy 
in  his  introduction,  "that,  after  Hudson,  only  one  of  the  numerous  Dutch  navigators  and 
travellers  has,  as  far  as  is  known,  published  a  journal  or  narrative  of  voyages  to  New  Neth- 
erland during  the  possession  of  the  country  by  their  nation."  "De  Vries,"  he  says,  was  "a 
bold  and  skilful  seaman.  He  was  a  religious  man,  and  held  the  strongest  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines. His  narratives,  where  he  speaks  from  personal  knowledge,  are  entitled  to  the  high- 
est credit,  for  not  only  do  they  bear  internal  evidence  of  truth,  but  they  have  been  corrob- 
orated in  many  instances  by  other  evidence  and  by  the  records  which  we  have ;  and,  being 
his  daily  observations,  taken  down  at  the  time,  they  have  from  this  circumstance  a  value 
which  no  narrative  formed  from  memory  could  possess.  .  .  .  His  relation  of  the  disgraceful 
and  disastrous  Indian  war  [1643],  in  which  he  was  an  actor  and  a  friend  of  the  Indians,  is 
the  only  authentic  one  extant  of  any  completeness,  except  that  of  the  government,  and  is 
therefore  of  great  interest  and  value." 

The  passage  printed  in  the  present  leaflet,  taken  from  De  Vries 's  account  of  his  third  visit 
to  New  Netherland,  is  interesting,  not  only  for  its  glimpses  of  New  Amsterdam,  but  also 
of  the  Dutch  and  Indian  life  on  the  Hudson  as  far  as  Albany,  and  of  the  English  settlement 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut, — the  "Fresh  River."  This  description  of  New  Nether- 
land—  the  portion  here  printed  —  relates  to  the  years  1639-42.  Adrian  van  der  Donck's 
description,  a  portion  of  which  is  published  in  Old  South  Leaflet,  No.  69,  relates  to  the 
years  immediately  following.  It  was  published  at  Amsterdam  the  very  year  (1655)  that  De 
Vries's  book  was  published  at  Alckmaer.  See  the  original  account  by  Juet  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Hudson  River  in  1609,  in  Old  South  Leaflet,  No.  94.  See  the  bibliography  by 
Berthold  Fernow  appended  to  his  chapter  on  New  Netherland,  in  the  "Narrative  and  Criti- 
cal History  of  America,"  vol.  iv. 

Holland  merchants  sent  a  second  expedition  to  the  Hudson  River,  which  they  called 
the  Mauritius  after  Prince  Maurice,  in  1610,  the  year  after  Hudson's  discovery.    In  161 2 
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three  merchants  of  Amsterdam  sent  two  vessels  under  the  command  of  Hendrick  Christiaen- 
sen  and  Adriaen  Block;  and  the  next  year  other  vessels  came,  and  a  few  huts  were  built  near 
the  southern  point  of  Manhattan  Island.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
At  the  same  time  Christiaensen  built  a  fort  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  a  little  below  the 
site  of  Albany,  and  called  it  Fort  Nassau.  In  1614  the  States-General  of  Holland  granted 
a  charter  to  a  company  for  trade  in  New  Nether  land,  and  this  Dutch  company  framed  the 
first  treaty  with  the  Indians.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  originally  planned  to  join  the  Dutch  in 
New  Netherland,  but  instead  settled  at  Plymouth  in  1620.  In  1621  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  was  chartered,  and  under  its  auspices  the  settlement  of  New  Netherland  proceeded 
more  rapidly.  In  1626  Peter  Minuit  came  out  as  director-general.  Minuit  purchased 
the  entire  island  of  Manhattan  from  the  Indians  for  about  twenty-four  dollars;  and  large 
estates  were  secured  along  the  Hudson  by  the  "patroons."  In  1633  Wouter  van  Twiller  was 
appointed  director-general;  and  De  Vries's  first  and  second  visits  to  New  Amsterdam  were  in 
his  time.  See  account  of  De  Vries's  controversy  with  Van  Twiller,  based  upon  the  record 
of  the  first  visit,  in  Fiske's  "The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies,"].  145,  and  in  Roberts's  "New 
York,"  in  the  "American  Commonwealths  "  series.  In  these  works  the  student  can  follow  the 
history  of  New  Netherland  down  to  its  conquest  by  the  English  and  the  change  of  its  name 
to  New  York . 
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Articles  of  Confederation  betweene  ye  Plantations  un- 
der YE  GOVERMENTE  OF  MASSACHUSETS,  Ye  PLANTATIONS 
UNDER  YE  GOVERMENTE  OF  NEW-PLIMOTH,  Ye  PLANTATIONS 
UNDER  YE  GOVERMENTE  OF  CONIGHTECUTE,  AND  YE  GOV- 
ERMENTE  OF  NEW-HAVEN,  WITH  YE  PLANTATIONS  IN  COM- 
BINATION THERWITH. 

Wheras  we  all  came  into  these  parts  of  America  with  one 
and  ye  same  end  and  aime,  namly,  to  advance  the  kingdome 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  &  to  injoye  ye  liberties  of  ye  Gospell 
in  puritie  with  peace;  and  wheras  in  our  setling  (by  a  wise 
providence  of  God)  we  are  further  disperced  upon  ye  sea  coasts 
and  rivers  then  was  at  first  intended,  so  y*  we  cannot,  according 
to  our  desires,  with  conveniencie  comunicate  in  one  govermente 
&  jurisdiction;  and  wheras  we  live  encompassed  with  people  of 
severall  nations  and  Strang  languages,  which  hereafter  may  prove 
injurious  to  us  and  our  posteritie;  and  for  as  much  as  ye  natives 
have  formerly  comitted  sundrie  insolencies  and  outrages  upon 
severall  plantations  of  ye  English,  and  have  of  late  combined 
them  selves  against  us;  and  seeing,  by  reason  of  those  distractions 
in  England  (which  they  have  heard  of)  and  by  which  they  know 
we  are  hindered  from  y*  humble  way  of  seeking  advice  or  reaping 
those  comfurtable  fruits  of  protection  which  at  other  times  we 
might  well  expecte;  we  therfore  doe  conceive  it  our  bounden 
duty,  without  delay,  to  enter  into  a  presente  consociation  amongst 
our  selves,  for  mutuall  help  &  strength  in  all  our  future  concern- 
ments.   That  as  in  nation  and  religion,  so  in  other  respects,  we 
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be  &  continue  one,  according  to  ye  tenor  and  true  meaning  of 
the  insuing  articles,  (i)  Wherfore  it  is  fully  agreed  and  con- 
cluded by  &  betweene  ye  parties  or  jurisdictions  above  named, 
and  they  joyntly  &  severally  doe  by  these  presents  agree  & 
conclude,  that  they  all  be  and  henceforth  be  called  by  ye  name  of 
The  United  Colonies  of  New-England. 

2.  The  said  United  Collonies,  for  them  selves  &  their  pos- 
terities, doe  joyntly  &  severally  hereby  enter  into  a  firme  & 
perpetuall  league  of  frendship  &  amitie,  for  offence  and  defence, 
mutuall  advice  and  succore  upon  all  just  occasions,  both  for 
preserving  &  propagating  ye  truth  of  ye  Gospell,  and  for  their 
owne  mutuall  saftie  and  wellfare. 

3.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  plantations  which  at  presente 
are  or  hereafter  shall  be  setled  with  [in]  ye  limites  of  ye  Massa- 
chusets  shall  be  for  ever  under  ye  Massachusets,  and  shall  have 
peculier  jurisdiction  amonge  them  selves  in  all  cases,  as  an  intire 
body.  And  y*  Plimoth,  Conightecutt,  and  New-Haven  shall 
each  of  them  have  like  peculier  jurisdition  and  govermente 
within  their  limites  and  in  refference  to  ye  plantations  which  all- 
ready  are  setled,  or  shall  hereafter  be  erected,  or  shall  setle  within 
their  limites,  respectively;  provided  yl  no  other  jurisdition  shall 
hereafter  be  taken  in,  as  a  distincte  head  or  member  of  this  con- 
federation, nor  shall  any  other  plantation  or  jurisdiction  in  presente 
being,  and  not  allready  in  combination  or  under  ye  jurisdiction 
of  any  of  these  confederats,  be  received  by  any  of  them;  nor  shall 
any  tow  of  ye  confederats  joyne  in  one  jurisdiction,  without 
consente  of  ye  rest,  which  consente  to  be  interpreted  as  is  expressed 
in  ye  sixte  article  ensewing. 

4.  It  is  by  these  conffederats  agreed,  y*  the  charge  of  all  just 
warrs,  whether  offencive  or  defencive,  upon  what  parte  or  member 
of  this  confederation  soever  they  fall,  shall,  both  in  men,  provis- 
sions,  and  all  other  disbursements,  be  borne  by  all  ye  parts  of  this 
confederation,  in  differente  proportions,  according  to  their  differ- 
ente  abillities,  in  maner  following:  namely,  y*  the  comissioners 
for  each  jurisdiction,  from  time  to  time,  as  ther  shall  be  occasion, 
bring  a  true  accounte  and  number  of  all  their  males  in  every  plan- 
tation, or  any  way  belonging  too  or  under  their  severall  juris- 
dictions, of  what  qualitie  or  condition  soever  they  be,  from  16. 
years  old  to  60.  being  inhabitants  ther;  and  yt  according  to  ye 
differente  numbers  which  from  time  to  time  shall  be  found  in 
each  jurisdiction  upon  a  true  &  just  accounte,  the  service  of  men 
and  all  charges  of  ye  warr  be  borne  by  ye  pole;  each  jurisdiction 
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or  plantation  being  left  to  their  owne  just  course  &  custome  of 
rating  them  selves  and  people  according  to  their  differente  estates, 
with  due  respects  to  their  qualities  and  exemptions  amongst  them 
selves,  though  the  confederats  take  no  notice  of  any  such  priviledg. 
And  yl  according  to  their  differente  charge  of  each  jurisdiction  & 
plantation,  the  whole  advantage  of  ye  warr,  (if  it  please  God  to 
blesse  their  indeaours,)  whether  it  be  in  lands,  goods,  or  persons, 
shall  be  proportionately  devided  amonge  ye  said  confederats. 

5.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  if  these  jurisdictions,  or  any 
plantation  under  or  in  combynacion  with  them,  be  invaded  by 
any  enemie  whomsoever,  upon  notice  &  requeste  of  any  3. 
magistrats  of  yt  jurisdiction  so  invaded,  ye  rest  of  ye  confederats, 
without  any  further  meeting  or  expostulation,  shall  forthwith 
send  ayde  to  ye  confederate  in  danger,  but  in  differente  proportion; 
namely,  ye  Massachusets  an  hundred  men  sufhcently  armed  & 
provided  for  such  a  service  and  journey,  and  each  of  ye  rest 
forty  five  so  armed  and  provided,  or  any  lesser  number,  if  less  be 
required  according  to  this  proportion.  But  if  such  confederate 
in  danger  may  be  supplyed  by  their  nexte  confederates,  not  ex- 
eeding  ye  number  hereby  agreed,  they  may  crave  help  ther,  and 
seeke  no  further  for  ye  presente;  ye  charge  to  be  borne  as  in  this 
article  is  exprest,  and  at  ye  returne  to  be  victuled  &  suplyed  with 
powder  &  shote  for  their  jurney  (if  ther  be  need)  by  y*  jurisdiction 
which  imployed  or  sent  for  them.  But  none  of  ye  jurisdictions 
to  exceede  these  numbers  till,  by  a  meeting  of  ye  comissioners  for 
this  confederation,  a  greater  aide  appear  nessessarie.  And  this 
proportion  to  continue  till  upon  knowledge  of  greater  numbers  in 
each  jurisdiction,  which  shall  be  brought  to  ye  nexte  meeting, 
some  other  proportion  be  ordered.  But  in  such  case  of  sending 
men  for  presente  aide,  whether  before  or  after  such  order  or 
alteration,  it  is  agreed  y*  at  ye  meeting  of  ye  comissioners  for  this 
confederation,  the  cause  of  such  warr  or  invasion  be  duly  con- 
sidered; and  if  it  appeare  y1  the  falte  lay  in  ye  parties  so  invaded, 
y1  then  that  jurisdiction  or  plantation  make  just  satisfaction 
both  to  ye  invaders  whom  they  have  injured,  and  beare  all  ye 
charges  of  ye  warr  them  selves,  without  requiring  any  allow- 
ance from  ye  rest  of  ye  confederats  towards  ye  same.  And  fur- 
ther, yt  if  any  jurisdiction  see  any  danger  of  any  invasion  approach- 
ing, and  ther  be  time  for  a  meeting,  that  in  such  a  case  3.  magis- 
trats of  yl  jurisdiction  may  sumone  a  meeting,  at  such  conveniente 
place  as  them  selves  shall  thinke  meete,  to  consider  &  provid 
against  ye  threatened  danger,  provided  when  they  are  mett,  they 
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may  remove  to  what  place  they  please;  only,  whilst  any  of  these 
foure  confederats  have  but  3  magistrats  in  their  jurisdiction, 
their  requeste,  or  summons,  from  any  2.  of  them  shall  be  accounted 
of  equall  force  with  ye  3.  mentioned  in  both  the  clauses  of  this 
article,  till  ther  be  an  increase  of  majestrats  ther. 

6.  It  is  also  agreed  y*,  for  ye  managing  &  concluding  of  all 
affairs  propper,  &  concerning  the  whole  confederation,  tow  comis- 
sioners  shall  be  chosen  by  &  out  of  each  of  these  4.  jurisdictions; 
namly,  2.  for  ye  Massachusets,  2.  for  Plimoth,  2.  for  Conightecutt, 
and  2.  for  New-Haven,  being  all  in  church  fellowship  with  us, 
which  shall  bring  full  power  from  their  severall  Generall  Courts 
respectively  to  hear,  examene,  waigh,  and  detirmine  all  affairs  of 
warr,  or  peace,  leagues,  aids,  charges,  and  numbeis  of  men  for 
warr,  divisions  of  spoyles,  &  whatsoever  is  gotten  by  conquest; 
receiving  of  more  confederats,  or  plantations  into  combination 
with  any  of  ye  confederates,  and  all  things  of  like  nature,  which 
are  ye  proper  concomitants  or  consequences  of  such  a  confedera- 
tion, for  amitie,  offence,  &  defence;  not  intermedling  with  ye 
govermente  of  any  of  ye  jurisdictions,  which  by  ye  3.  article  is 
preserved  entirely  to  them  selves.  But  if  these  8.  comissioners 
when  they  meete  shall  not  all  agree,  yet  it  concluded  that  any  6. 
of  the  8.  agreeing  shall  have  power  to  setle  &  determine  ye  bussines 
in  question.  But  if  6.  doe  not  agree,  that  then  such  propositions, 
with  their  reasons,  so  farr  as  they  have  been  debated,  be  sente, 
and  referred  to  ye  4.  Generall  Courts,  viz.  ye  Massachusets, 
Plimoth,  Conightecutt,  and  New-haven;  and  if  at  all  ye  said 
Generall  Courts  ye  bussines  so  referred  be  concluded,  then  to  be 
prosecuted  by  ye  confederats,  and  all  their  members.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  these  8.  comissioners  shall  meete  once  every 
year,  besids  extraordinarie  meetings,  (according  to  the  fifte 
article,)  to  consider,  treate,  &  conclude  of  all  affaires  belonging 
to  this  confederation,  which  meeting  shall  ever  be  ye  first  Thursday 
in  September.  And  y*  the  next  meeting  after  the  date  of  these 
presents,  which  shall  be  accounted  ye  second  meeting,  shall  be  at 
Boston  in  ye  Massachusets,  the  3.  at  Hartford,  the  4.  at  New- 
Haven,  the  5.  at  Plimoth,  and  so  in  course  successively,  if  in  ye 
meane  time  some  midle  place  be  not  found  out  and  agreed  on, 
which  may  be  comodious  for  all  ye  jurisdictions. 

7.  It  is  further  agreed,  y1  at  each  meeting  of  these  8.  com- 
issioners, whether  ordinarie,  or  extraordinary,  they  all  6.  of  them 
agreeing  as  before,  may  chuse  a  presidente  out  of  them  selves, 
whose  office  &  work  shall  be  to  take  care  and  directe  for  order, 
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and  a  comly  carrying  on  of  all  proceedings  in  ye  present  meeting; 
but  he  shall  be  invested  with  no  such  power  or  respecte,  as  by 
which  he  shall  hinder  ye  propounding  or  progrese  of  any  business, 
or  any  may  cast  ye  scailes  otherwise  then  in  ye  precedente  article 
is  agreed. 

8.  It  is  also  agreed,  yt  the  comissioners  for  this  con- 
federation hereafter  at  their  meetings,  whether  ordinary  or  ex- 
traordinarie,  as  they  may  have  comission  or  opportunitie,  doe 
indeaover  to  frame  and  establish  agreements  &  orders  in  generall 
cases  of  a  civill  nature,  wherin  all  ye  plantations  are  interessed, 
for  ye  preserving  of  peace  amongst  them  selves,  and  preventing 
as  much  as  may  be  all  occasions  of  warr  or  difference  with  others; 
as  aboute  ye  free  &  speedy  passage  of  justice,  in  every  jurisdiction, 
to  all  ye  confederats  equally  as  to  their  owne;  not  receiving  those 
yt  remove  from  one  plantation  to  another  without  due  certificate; 
how  all  ye  jurisdictions  may  carry  towards  ye  Indeans,  that  they 
neither  growe  insolente,  nor  be  injured  without  due  satisfaction, 
least  warr  breake  in  upon  the  confederats  through  such  mis- 
carriages. It  is  also  agreed,  yt  if  any  servante  rune  away  from  h!s 
maister  into  another  of  these  confederated  jurisdictions,  that  in 
such  case,  upon  ye  certificate  of  one  magistrate  in  ye  jurisdiction 
out  of  which  ye  said  servante  fledd,  or  upon  other  due  proofe,  the 
said  servante  shall  be  delivered,  either  to  his  maister,  or  any 
other  yt  pursues  &  brings  such  certificate  or  proofe.  And  y*, 
upon  ye  escape  of  any  prisoner  whatsoever,  or  fugitive  for  any 
criminall  cause,  whether  breaking  prison,  or  getting  from  ye 
officer,  or  otherwise  escaping,  upon  ye  certificate  of  2.  magistrats 
of  ye  jurisdiction  out  of  which  ye  escape  is  made,  that  he  was  a 
prisoner,  or  such  an  offender  at  ye  time  of  ye  escape,  they  magis- 
trats, or  sume  of  them  of  yt  jurisdiction  wher  for  ye  presente  the 
said  prisoner  or  fugitive  abideth,  shall  forthwith  grante  such  a 
warrante  as  ye  case  will  beare,  for  ye  apprehending  of  any  such 
person,  &  ye  delivering  of  him  into  ye  hands  of  ye  officer,  or  other 
person  who  pursues  him.  And  if  ther  be  help  required,  for  ye 
safe  returning  of  any  such  offender,  then  it  shall  be  granted  to 
him  v*  craves  ye  same,  he  paying  the  charges  thereof. 

9.  And  for  yt  the  justest  warrs  may  be  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence, espetially  to  ye  smaler  plantations  in  these  United  Col- 
lonies,  it  is  agreed  yt  neither  ye  Massachusets,  Plimoth,  Conigh- 
tecutt,  nor  New-Haven,  nor  any  member  of  any  of  them,  shall 
at  any  time  hear  after  begine,  undertake,  or  ingage  them  selves 
or  this  confederation,  or  any  parte  thereof,  in  any  warr  whatsoever, 
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(sudden  *  exegents,  with  ye  necessary  consequents  thereof  ex- 
cepted, which  are  also  to  be  moderated  as  much  as  ye  case  will 
permitte,)  without  ye  consente  and  agreemente  of  ye  forementioned 
8.  comissioners,  or  at  ye  least  6.  of  them,  as  in  ye  sixt  article 
provided.  And  y1  no  charge  be  required  of  any  of  they  confed- 
erate, in  case  of  a  defensive  warr,  till  ye  said  comissioners  have 
mett,  and  approved  ye  justice  of  ye  warr,  and  have  agreed  upon  ye 
sume  of  money  to  be  levied,  which  sume  is  then  to  be  paid  by  the 
severall  confederats  in  proportion  according  to  ye  fourth  article. 

10.  That  in  extraordinary  occasions,  when  meetings  are 
summoned  by  three  magistrates  of  any  jurisdiction,  or  2.  as  in 
ye  5.  article,  if  any  of  ye  comissioners  come  not,  due  warning  being 
given  or  sente,  it  is  agreed  yl  4.  of  the  comissioners  shall  have 
power  to  directe  a  warr  which  cannot  be  delayed,  and  to  send  for 
due  proportions  of  men  out  of  each  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  6. 
might  doe  if  all  mett;  but  not  less  then  6.  shall  determine  the 
justice  of  ye  warr,  or  alow  ye  demands  or  bills  of  charges,  or  cause 
any  levies  to  be  made  for  ye  same. 

11.  It  is  further  agreed,  y*  if  any  of  ye  confederats  shall  here- 
after breake  any  of  these  presente  articles,  or  be  any  other  ways 
injurious  to  any  one  of  ye  other  jurisdictions,  such  breach  of 
agreemente  or  injurie  shall  be  duly  considered  and  ordered  by 
ye  comissioners  for  ye  other  jurisdiction;  that  both  peace  and  this 
presente  confederation  may  be  intirly  preserved  without  violation. 

12.  Lastly,  this  perpetuall  confederation,  and  ye  severall 
articles  thereof  being  read,  and  seriously  considered,  both  by 
ye  Generall  Courte  for  ye  Massachusets,  and  by  ye  comissioners 
for  Plimoth,  Conigtecute,  &  New-Haven,  were  fully  alowed  & 
confirmed  by  3.  of  ye  forenamed  confederats,  namly,  ye  Massa- 
chusets, Conightecutt,  and  New-Haven ;  only  ye  comissioners  for 
Plimoth  haveing  no  coiliission  to  conclude,  desired  respite  till 
they  might  advise  with  their  Generall  Courte;  wher  upon  it  was 
agreed  and  concluded  by  ye  said  Courte  of  ye  Massachusets,  and 
the  comissioners  for  ye  other  tow  confederats,  that,  if  Plimoth 
consente,  then  the  whole  treaty  as  it  stands  in  these  present  articls 
is,  and  shall  continue,  firme  &  stable  without  alteration.  But  if 
Plimoth  come  not  in,  yet  ye  other  three  confederats  doe  by  these 
presents  confeirme  ye  whole  confederation,  and  ye  articles 
therof;  only  in  September  nexte,  when  ye  second  meeting  of  ye 
comissioners  is  to  be  at  Boston,  new  consideration  may  be  taken 
of  ye  6.  article,  which  concerns  number  of  comissioners  for  meeting 

*  Substituted  for  sundry  on  the  authority  of  the  original  MS.  records. 
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&  concluding  the  affaires  of  this  confederation,  to  ye  satisfaction 
of  ye  Courte  of  ye  Massachusets,  and  ye  comissioners  for  ye  other 
2.  confederats,  but  ye  rest  to  stand  unquestioned.  In  ye  testi- 
monie  wherof,  ye  Generall  Courte  of  ye  Massachusets,  by  ther 
Secretary,  and  ye  comissioners  for  Conightecutt  and  New-Haven, 
have  subscribed  these  presente  articles  this  19.  of  ye  third  month, 
comonly  called  May,  Anno  Dom:  1643. 

At  a  meeting  of  ye  comissioners  for  ye  confederation  held  at 
Boston  ye  7.  of  Sept:  it  appearing  that  the  Generall  Courte  of 
New-Plimoth,  and  ye  severall  towneshipes  therof,  have  read  & 
considered  &  approved  these  articles  of  confederation,  as  appear- 
eth  by  corhission  from  their  Generall  Courte  bearing  date  ye  29. 
of  August,  1643.  to  Mr.  Edward  Winslow  and  Mr.  William  Collier, 
to  ratifie  and  confirme  ye  same  on  their  behalfes.  We,  therfore, 
ye  Comissioners  for  ye  Massachusets,  Conightecutt,  &  New  Haven, 
doe  also,  for  our  severall  goverments,  subscribe  unto  them. 

John  Winthrop,  Gov1",  of  ye  Massachusest. 
Tho:  Dudley.  Theoph:  Eaton. 

Geo:  Fenwick.         Edwa:  Hopkins. 

Thomas  Gregson. 


The  plan  of  this  confederation  appears  to  have  originated  with  Connecti- 
cut, who  was  anxious  to  strengthen  herself  against  encroachments  from  the 
Dutch.  In  August,  1637,  after  the  close  of  the  Pequot  war,  some  of  the  min- 
isters and  magistrates  of  that  colony  came  to  Boston  to  attend  the  synod 
called  to  consider  the  theological  errors  spread  through  the  country  by  the 
Antinomians.  While  they  were  here,  a  meeting  was  appointed  "to  agree 
upon  some  articles  of  confederation,  and  notice  was  given  to  Plymouth  that 
they  might  join  in  it;  but  their  warning  was  so  short  as  they  could  not  come." 
Nothing,  therefore,  was  done,  and  the  matter  rested  until  June,  1638,  when 
a  plan  of  confederation  was  partially  agreed  on;  but  this  plan  finally  failed 
to  obtain  the  necessary  ratifications.  It  was  afterward  claimed  by  Massa- 
chusetts, and  denied  by  Connecticut,  that  the  chief  obstacle  was  the  levying 
of  a  duty  by  the  latter  on  vessels  passing  the  fort  at  Say  brook.  At  the  close 
of  the  negotiations  the  Deputy- Governor  of  Connecticut  wrote  a  letter  in 
the  name  of  their  Court,  which  Winthrop  characterizes  as  so  harsh  in  its 
tone  as  to  preclude  a  reply;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  an  open  rupture,  the 
litter  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  stating  our 
view  of  the  case,  and  pointing  out  the  mistakes  of  the  Connecticut  authori- 
ties. Commenting  on  this  transaction  he  adds:  "These  and  the  like  mis- 
carriages in  point  of  correspondencv  were  conceived  to  arise  from  these  two 
errors  in  their  government:  (t)  They  chose  divers  scoresmen  who  had  no 
learning  nor  judgment  which  might  fit  them  for  those  affairs,  though  otherwise 
holy  and  religious.  (2)  By  occasion  hereof  the  main  burden  for  managing 
of  State  business  fell  upon  some  one  or  other  of  their  ministers  (as  the  phrase 
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and  style  of  these  letters  will  clearly  discover),  who,  though  they  were- men 
of  singular  wisdom  and  godliness,  yet,  stepping  out  of  their  course,  their 
actions  wanted  that  blessing  which  otherwise  might  have  been  expected." 
The  scheme  was  again  revived  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year,  when 
Haynes,  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  Hooker,  her  most  prominent  minister, 
and  others  came  to  Boston,  and  stayed  a  month.  They  were  unwilling, 
however,  to  move  in  the  matter,  though  the  idea  of  union  was  favorably 
entertained  by  Massachusetts;  and  again  it  failed  to  be  consummated. 

Here  the  matter  stood  until  September,  1642,  when  Connecticut  sent  new 
propositions  for  forming  a  confederacy.  These  propositions  were  referred 
to  the  magistrates  in  and  near  Boston,  and  to  the  deputies  from  Boston  and 
the  neighboring  towns,  to  confer  with  any  commissioners  from  Plymouth, 
Connecticut,  or  New  Haven,  and  to  take  such  action  as  might  be  thought 
necessary,  "so  as  they  enter  not  into  an  offensive  war  without  order  of  this 
Court."  Winter  was  then  approaching,  and  nothing  more  was  done  until 
the  following  spring;  but  at  the  General  Court  in  May,  1643,  commissioners 
appeared  from  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  accompanied  by 
George  Fenwick,  of  Saybrook.  On  their  arrival  the  General  Court  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  five  others,  "to  treat 
with  our  friends  of  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  and  Plymouth,  about  a  con- 
federacy between  us."  The  result  of  the  discussions  was  that,  in  two  or 
three  meetings,  articles  of  union  were  agreed  on,  and  signed  by  all  the  com- 
missioners except  those  from  Plymouth,  who  were  only  authorized  to  treat, 
but  not  to  sign  any  agreement.  The  articles  of  confederation  were  then 
submitted  to  the  Courts  of  the  several  colonies  and  duly  ratified  by  them. 
The  settlements  in  Maine  under  the  patent  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 
"were  not  received  nor  called  into  the  confederation,"  says  Winthrop,  "be- 
cause they  ran  a  different  course  from  us  both  in  their  ministry  and  civil 
administration."  Probably  not  one  of  the  colonies  would  have  been  willing 
to  unite  with  Rhode  Island.  Early  in  1642  Governor  Bradford,  of  Plymouth, 
wrote  to  Bellingham,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts:  "Concerning  the 
Islanders,  we  have  no  conversing  with  them,  nor  desire  to  have,  further  than 
necessity  or  humanity  may  require."  Massachusetts  had  already  declared 
her  unwillingness  to  join  with  Rhode  Island  in  any  confederacy. 

The  act  of  union  bears  the  date  of  May  19,  1643,  Old  Style,  and  recites 
in  words  that  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  the  reasons  which  moved  the  colonies 
to  take  this  important  step, — the  precedent  for  a  far  more  important  union 
which  separated  a  larger  confederation  from  the  mother  country.  .  .  .  Then 
followed  eleven  articles,  commonly  counted  with  the  preamble  as  twelve.  .  .  . 

These  articles  were  signed  on  the  19th  of  May,  Old  Style,  by  the  Secretary 
in  behalf  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  by  the  commissioners 
for  Connecticut  and  New  Haven.  Subsequently  the  articles  were  approved 
by  the  General  Court  of  Plymouth,  and  by  all  the  townships  in  that  colony; 
and  by  an  order  dated  the  29th  of  August  Edward  Winslow  and  William 
Collyer  were  authorized  to  ratify  them,  and  were  appointed  commissioners 
for  Plymouth.  The  19th  of  May,  however,  was  regarded  by  all  parties  as 
the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  confederacy;  and  in  1843,  tne  20tn  °f  May, 
which  is  the  corresponding  date,  as  we  reckon  time,  was  selected  by  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  for  their  bi-centennial  celebration  of  this 
great  event  in  New  England  history. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  commissioners  was  held  in  Boston,  Sept.  7, 
1643.     After  the  transaction  of  some  formal  business  they  took  up  the 
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matter  of  the  war  between  Uncas  and  Mi  ntinimo,  reaching  the  very  harsh 
conclusion  "that  Uncas  cannot  be  safe  while.  Mia  ntinimo  lives,  but  that 
either  by  secret  treachery  or  open  force  his  life  will  be  still  in  danger.  Where- 
fore they  think  he  may  justly  put  such  a  false  and  bloodthirsty  enemy  to 
death,  but  in  his  own  jurisdiction,  not  in  the  English  plantations;  and  ad- 
vising that  in  the  manner  of  his  death  all  mercy  and  moderation  be  shown, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Indians,  who  exercise  tortures  and  cruelty." 
The  commissioners  then  recommended  that  each  General  Court  should  see 
that  every  man  kept  by  him  a  good  gun  and  sword,  one  pound  of  powder, 
four  pounds  of  shot,  and  suitable  match  or  flints,  to  be  examined  at  least 
four  times  a  year,  and  that  each  colony  also  should  keep  a  stock  of  powder, 
shot,  and  match;  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  standard  of  measure 
throughout  all  the  plantations  in  the  United  Colonies;  and  that  there  should 
be  at  least  six  training-days  yearly  in  every  plantation.  They  then  deter- 
mined the  proportion  of  men  to  be  furnished  by  each  colony  in  any  present 
danger;  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  complaints  against  Gorton  and 
his  company,  the  commissioners  declared  that,  if  Gorton  and  his  followers 
stubbornly  refused  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  magistrates  of  that  colony  might  proceed  against  them  with 
the  full  approval  and  concurrence  of  the  other  jurisdictions;  provided  noth- 
ing was  done  prejudicial  to  the  land-claims  of  Plymouth.  Finally,  it  was 
ordered  that  letters  should  be  written  to  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  governors, 
complaining  of  the  injuries  done  to  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  men  at 
Delaware  Bay  and  elsewhere. 

Meetings  of  the  commissioners  were  held  annually,  and  sometimes  more 
frequently,  for  upward  of  twenty  years;  but  in  September,  1664, — a  few 
weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  sent  over  by  Charles 
II., — it  was  ordered  that  henceforth  the  meetings  should  be  held  only  once 
in  three  years.  At  the  same  time  provision  was  made  that  the  number  of 
the  commissioners  should  be  reduced,  in  case  the  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven  colonies  should  be  united  under  one  government.  Six  years  after- 
ward, at  a  meeting  held  in  Boston  in  June,  1670,  the  articles  of  agreement 
were  renewed,  again  entered  on  the  record,  and  ordered  to  be  presented  to 
the  several  General  Courts.  In  the  new  compact  the  order  of  the  articles 
was  changed,  some  new  provisions  were  inserted,  and  some  of  the  powers 
heretofore  exercised  by  the  commissioners  were  transferred  to  the  General 
Courts  of  the  United  Colonies.  Hartford  and  New  Haven  having  been  con- 
solidated under  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  II.,  in  1662,  the  number  of 
commissioners  was  reduced  to  six.  They  were  to  meet  only  once  in  three 
years;  and,  of  every  five  regular  meetings,  two  were  to  be  held  in  Boston, 
two  in  Hartford,  and  one  in  Plymouth.  But  the  strength  and  glory  of  the 
old  Confederacy  had  departed,  and  the  new  union  had  only  a  short  existence. 
The  commissioners  met  in  September,  1672,  and  formally  ratified  these  ar- 
ticles; and  they  met  also  in  the  following  year,  on  a  special  call  from  the 
governor  and  magistrates  of  Connecticut,  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of 
New  York  by  the  Dutch.  Their  only  other  meetings  were  in  1675,  1678, 
1670,  1681,  and  1684.  Their  last  act  was  the  issuing  of  a  recommendation 
to  the  several  colonial  governments  for  the  appointment  of  the  22d  of  Oc- 
tober, 1684,  as  a  day  of  solemn  humiliation,  "to  the  end  that  we  may  meet 
together  in  united  prayers  at  the  Throne  of  Grace,  for  the  more  effectual 
promoting  of  the  work  of  general  reformation,  so  long  discoursed  of  amongst 
ourselves  (but  greatly  delayed) ;  and  that  we  may  obtain  the  favor  of  God 
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for  a  farther  lengthening  out  of  our  tranquility,  under  the  shadow  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King;  and  that  God  would  preserve  his  life  and  estab- 
lish his  crown  in  righteousness  and  peace,  for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant 
religion  in  all  his  dominions."  The  death  of  that  worthless  sovereign  a  few 
months  afterward,  the  accession  of  James  II.,  and  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Edmund  Anckos  as  governor  of  all  New  England  put  an  end  to  the  New 
England  Confederacy.  With  the  expulsion  of  Andros,  who  imitated  on  a 
narrower  field  the  tyrannical  acts  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  James  II. 
from  England,  the  colonies  resumed  their  charter  governments;  but  the 
Confederacy  was  not  revived.  It  had  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  formed;  but  it  was  never  a  strong  organization,  and  it  had  the  in- 
herent defects  of  every  simple  confederation.  Even  if  the  growing  jealousy 
of  the  colonies  which  existed  in  the  mother  country  would  have  permitted 
its  re-establishment,  public  opinion  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  was  not  vet 
ripe  for  the  formation  of  a  union  in  any  considerable  degree  free  from  the 
interference  and  control  of  the  colonial  legislatures.  In  its  early  days,  how- 
ever, the  Confederacy  had  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  making  the  colonies 
feared  and  respected  by  their  Dutch  and  French  neighbors,  and  by  the  Indians 
within  their  own  borders. — Charles  C.  Smith,  in  Memorial  History  of  Boston. 

In  the  analysis  of  this  institution,  we  perceive,  first,  the  exercise  of  sov- 
ereign power  in  its  highest  attributes.  It  is  a  league  offensive  and  defen- 
sive between  four  separate  communities,  independent  of  each  other,  for 
the  management  of  their  common  concerns,  involving  peace  and  war? 
and  all  those  relations  of  intercourse  in  peace  with  other  tribes  or  commu- 
nities in  which  the  interest  of  all  the  confederates  was  concerned.  Every 
other  object  of  government  was  reserved  exclusively  to  the  separate  juris- 
dictions. The  distribution  of  power  between  the  commissioners  of  the 
whole  confederacy  and  the  separate  governments  of  the  colonies  was  made 
upon  the  same  identical  principles  with  those  which  gathered  and  united 
the  thirteen  English  colonies,  as  the  prelude  to  the  revolution  which  sev- 
ered them  forever  from  their  national  connection  with  Great  Britain.  The 
New  England  confederacy  of  1643  was  the  model  and  prototype  of  the 
North  American  confederacy  of  1774.  In  neither  of  the  two  cases  was 
the  measure  authorized  or  sanctioned  by  the  charters  of  the  several  col- 
onies parties  to  the  compact.  In  both  cases  it  was  the  great  law  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  God, — the  law  of  self-preservation  and  self-defence,  which 
invested  the  parties,  as  separate  communities,  with  power  to  pledge  their 
mutual  faith  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  all.  The  New 
England  colonists,  conscious  of  this  self-assumed  sovereignty,  expressly 
allege  the  sad  distractions  of  their  mother  country,  depriving  them  of  her 
protection,  and  encouraging  their  enemies  to  combine  for  their  destruction, 
as  concurring  with  the  other  causes  to  impose  upon  them  the  duty  of  rally- 
ing all  their  energies  for  their  own  defence.  The  North  America^  colo- 
nies, for  the  same  assumption  of  sovereign  power,  appealed  to  their  char- 
tered rights  as  Britons, — and,  finding  that  appeal  fruitless  and  vain,  to  their 
natural  rights  as  men,  bestowed  upon  them  by  their  Creator  at  their  birth, 
and  unextinguishable  by  human  hands  or  human  institutions.  The  com- 
pact of  the  New  England  colonies,  without  the  sanction  of  their  sovereign, 
was  yet  not  against  him.  The  union  of  the  North  American  colonies  turned 
the  artillery  of  sovereignty  against  the  sovereign  himself,  and  demolished 
the  throne  of  the  oppressor  with  ordnance  drawn  from  his  own  arsenals.  .  .  . 
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The  New  England  confederacy  was  confined  to  the  Puritan  emigration 
from  England.  Its  elements  were  all  homogeneous  in  their  nature,  and 
its  professed  design  to  continue  them  one  in  political  organization,  as  they 
were  in  nation  and  religion,  was  of  no  difficult  achievement.  Yet  the 
New  England  confederacy  was  destined  to  a  life  of  less  than  forty  years' 
duration.  Its  history,  like  that  of  other  confederacies,  presents  a  record 
of  incessant  discord, — of  encroachments  by  the  most  powerful  party  upon 
the  weaker  members,  and  of  disregard,  by  all  the  separate  members,  of 
the  conclusions  adopted  by  the  whole  body.  Still,  the  main  purpose  of 
the  union  was  accomplished.  The  concerted  organization  of  the  Indian 
tribes  was  counteracted  and  defeated  for  the  space  of  at  least  thirty  years, 
during  which  period  the  united  colonies  had  been  growing  in  strength,  which 
brought  them  triumphant  out  of  the  fiery  ordeal  of  Philip's  war.  Nearly 
contemporaneous  with  that  event  was  the  dissolution  of  the  New  England 
union.  In  the  progress  towards  that  issue  the  condition  of  the  parties 
to  the  confederacy  had  materially  changed.  The  colony  of  New  Haven 
had  been  voluntarily  merged  in  that  of  Connecticut, — the  high  contract- 
ing parties  had  sunk  one  of  their  number.  The  commissioners  were  only 
six  instead  of  eight;  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  their  meetings,  instead 
of  being  annual,  were  held  only  once  in  three  years.  The  final  dissolution 
of  the  confederacy  was  effected  by  the  tyranny  of  James  the  Second,  in 
seizing  and  vacating  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  col- 
onies; but  even  before  that  act  it  would  seem  that  for  six  or  seven  years 
not  even  the  triennial  meetings  had  been  held.  The  last  meeting  of  the 
commissioners,  as  appears  in  Mr.  Hazard's  excellent  collection  of  their 
records,  bears  date  in  March,  1678. 

Of  the  North  American  confederacy,  self-constituted  in  the  progress 
of  the  revolution  which  converted  the  thirteen  English  colonies  into  inde- 
pendent states,  New  England  forms  a  constituent  part, — at  that  time, 
perhaps,  transcending  in  power  and  importance  all  the  rest,  but,  in  the 
gradual  lapse  of  time,  by  the  relative  rapidity  in  growth  of  other  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  especially  by  the  accession  of  new  members  of  different 
origin,  now  greatly  reduced  and  daily  declining  in  her  influence  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  Union.  She  has,  indeed,  in  a  great  degree,  insensibly 
lost  her  distinctive  character:  divided  into  six  separate  States,  and  cover- 
ing a  surface  of  territory  and  an  amount  of  population  scarcely  equal  to 
that  of  the  single  State  of  New  York,  the  connection  of  her  States  has  no 
closer  cement  of  institution  or  of  intimacy  than  with  the  other  States  of 
the  whole  Union.  The  'intensely  religious  feelings  and  prejudices  of  her 
infancy  have  given  way  to  universal  toleration,  and  a  liberality  of  doctrine 
bordering  upon  the  other  extreme  of  a  faltering  faith.  New  England,  as 
a  communitv,  has,  by  her  incorooration  in  the  North  American  Union, 
lost  her  distinctive  character,  and  to  a  superficial  observer  little  remains 
of  her  but  the  name.  As  a  portion  of  the  great  community  of  the  North 
American  Union,  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  her  character,  without  being 
totally  extinguished,  have  been  transformed  into  one  component  part  of 
a  stupendous  republican  empire, — an  empire  already  bounded  only  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and,  to  the  eye  of  prophetic  inspiration,  to 
be  hereafter  bounded  only  by  the  eternal  ice  of  the  northern  and  southern 
pole. 

We  have  been  told  that  it  was  a  day-dream  of  bur  Puritan  forefathers,  the 
first  settlers  of  New  England,  that  they  were  destined  to  be  the  founders  of 
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such  an  empire.  The  foundation  upon  which  they  held  this  edifice  was  to  be 
erected  was  the  natural  equality  of  mankind,  and  the  two  eternal  pillars  upon 
which  it  was  to  stand  were  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  natural  equality 
of  mankind,  a  doctrine  which  they  imbibed  from  the  sacred  fountain  of  the 
Scriptures,  taught  in  the  history  of  the  creation,  and  forming  the  founda- 
tion of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  settled  it  forever  that  this  empire  must  be  that 
kingdom  of  Christ  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail.  For 
this  foundation,  the  natural  equality  of  mankind, — and  for  these  two  pil- 
lars, civil  and  religious  liberty, — the  North  American  Union,  to  whatever 
extent  of  dominion  and  whatever  succession  of  ages  destined  to  endure, 
will  be  forever  indebted  to  the  Puritan  fathers  of  New  England.  Let  our 
prayer  ascend  to  Heaven,  and  our  energies  on  earth  be  applied,  to  improve 
and  perpetuate  the  blessings  left  by  them  as  our  inheritance  "to  the  last 
syllable  of  recorded  time." — John  Quincy  Adams,  in  Address  before  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  May  29,  1843,  the  second  centennial  of 
the  New  England  Confederation. 


The  history  of  the  New  England  Confederation  is  briefly  but  clearly  outlined  in  Charles 
C.  Smith's  valuable  article  on  "Boston  and  the  Neighboring  Jurisdictions,"  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  cited  above,  to  which  with  its  careful  notes  the  student 
is  referred.  The  address  on  the  New  England^  Confederacy  of  1643,  by  John  Quincy  Adams, 
given  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  on  the  second  centennial  of  the  formation 
of  the  Confederacy,  is  printed  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Third 
Series,  vol.  ix.,  1846.  See  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  vol.  i.  chap.  xv.  and  vol.  ii. 
chap,  i.,  for  a  very  careful  survey.  See  also  Bancroft,  vol.  i.  chap,  xviii.,  "The  United  Colonies 
of  New  England";  Fiske's  "Beginnings  of  New  England,"  chap,  iv.;  and  Frothingham 's 
"Rise  of  the  Republic,"  chap.  ii.  Frothingham 's  discussion  is  very  valuable  as  treating  the 
New  England  Confederation  in  its  relation  to  the  subsequent  federative  movements  in  America. 
In  this  connection  see  Old  South  Leaflets,  No.  9,  Franklin's  Plan  of  Union;  2,  The  Articles 
of  Confederation;  and  1,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Articles  of  the  New 
England  Confederation  are  reprinted  in  the  present  leaflet  from  the  text  in  Bradford's  History 
of  Plymouth,  under  the  year  1643,  where  the  student  should  read  the  accompanying  com- 
ments. See  also  in  Winthrop's  History,  where  the  steps  leading  to  the  Confederation  are  more 
fully  shown.  The  articles  are  given  in  the  Plymouth  Colony  Records  and  elsewhere,  the  texts 
slightlv  varving.  See  bibliographical  notes  to  Smith's  article  mentioned  above,  also  in  Win- 
sor's  America,  vol.  iii. 
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No.  170. 

Lord  Baltimore's 
Plantation  in 
Maryland. 

A  Relation  of  the  successefull  beginnings  of  the  Lord 
Baltemore's  Plantation  in  Mary-land;  being  an  ex- 
tract of  certaine  Letters  written  from  thence,  by 
some  of  the  aduenturers  to  their  friends  in  england. 
Anno  Domini  1634. 

On  Friday  the  22  of  November  1633,  a  small  gale  of  winde 
comming  gently  from  the  Northwest,  weighed  from  the  Cowes, 
in  the  He  of  Wight,  about  ten  in  the  morning;  &  (hairing  stayed 
by  the  way  twenty  dayes  at  the  Barbados,  and  fourteene  dayes 
at  S1  Christophers,  vpon  some  necessary  occasions,)  wee  arrived 
at  Point-Comfort  in  Virginia,  on  the  24.  of  February  following, 
the  Lord  be  praised  jor  it.  At  this  time  ohe  Captaine  Claybourne 
was  come  from  parts  where  wee  intended  to  plant,  to  Virginia, 
and  from  him  wee  vnderstood,  that  all  the  natiues  of  these  parts 
were  in  preparation  of  defence,  by  reason  of  a  rumour  some- 
body had  raised  amongst  them,  of  sixe  ships  that  were  come  with 
a  power  of  Spanyards,  whose  meaning  was  to  driue  all  the  in- 
habitants out  of  the  Countrey. 

Wee  had  good  letters  from  his  Maiesty  to  the  Gouernour  and 
Councill  of  Virginia,  which  made  him  fauor  vs  and  shew  vs  as 
noble  vsage  as  the  place  afforded,  with  promise,  that  for  their 
Cattel  and  Hoggs,  Corne  and  Poultry,  our  plantation  should 
not  want  the  open  way  to  furnish  ourselues  from  thence:  He 
told  vs  likewise,  That  when  his  Lordship  should  be  resolued 
on  a  conuenient  place  to  make  himself  a  seat,  he  should  be  able 
to  prouide  him  with  as  much  Bricke  and  Tile  as  he  should  haue 
occasion  to  imploy,  vntill  his  Lordship  had  made  of  his  own: 
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Also,  that  he  had  to  furnish  his  Lordship  with  two  or  three  hun- 
dred stocks  ready  grafted  with  Peares,  Apples,  Plummes,  Apri- 
cotes,  Figgs,  and  Peaches,  and  some  Cherries:  That  he  had  also 
some  Orange  and  Limon  trees  in  the  grounds  which  yet  thriued; 
Also  Filberds,  Hazel-nuts  and  Almonds;  and  in  one  place  of  the 
Colony,  Quince-trees,  wherewith  he  could  furnish  his  Lordship; 
and,  in  fine,  that  his  Lordship  should  not  want  any  thing  that 
Colony  had. 

On  the  3.  of  March  wee  came  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  made 
sayle  to  the  North  of  Patoemeck  riuer,  the  Bay  running  betweene 
two  sweete  lands  in  the  channell  of  7.  8.  and  9  fathome  deepe,  10 
leagues  broad,  and  full  of  fish  at  the  time  of  the  yeere;  It  is  one 
of  the  delightfullest  waters  I  euer  saw,  except  Potoemeck,  which 
wee  named  Gregories.  And  now  being  in  our  own  Countrey, 
wee  began  to  giue  names  to  places,  and  called  the  Southerne 
Pointe,  Cape  Saint  Gregory;  and  the  Northerly  Point,  Saint 
Michaels. 

This  riuer,  of  all  I  know,  is  the  greatest  and  sweetest,  much 
broader  than  the  Thames;  so  pleasant,  as  I  for  my  part,  was  neuer 
satisfied  in  beholding  it.  Few  marshes  or  swamps,  but  the  great- 
est part  sollid  good  earth,  with  great  Curiosity  of  woods  which 
are  not  Choaked  vp  with  vnder-shrubbes,  but  set  commonly 
one  from  the  other  in  such  distance,  as  a  Coach  and  foure  horses 
may  easily  trauell  through  them. 

At  the  first  foaming  of  the  ship  vpon  the  river,  wee  found  (as 
was  foretold  vs)  all  th^  Countrey  in  Armes.  The  King  of  the 
Paschattowayes  had  drawen  together  1500  bowe-men,  which  wee 
ourselues  saw,  the  woods  were  fired  in  manner  of  beacons  the 
night  after;  and  for  that  our  vessell  was  the  greatest  that  euer 
those  Indians  saw,  the  scowtes  reported  wee  came  in  a  Canoa, 
as  bigge  as  an  Island,  and  had  as  many  men  as  there  bee  trees 
in  the  woods. 

Wee  sayled  vp  the  river  till  wee  came  to  Heron  Hands,  so 
called  from  the  infinite  swarmes  of  that  fowle  there.  The  first 
of  those  Hands  we  called  Saint  Clement's:  The  second  Saint 
Katharine's;  And  the  third,  Saint  Cicilie's.  We  took  land  first 
in  Saint  Clement's,  which  is  compassed  about  with  a  shallow 
water,  and  admitts  no  accesse  without  wading;  here  by  the  ouer- 
turning  of  the  Shallop,  the  maids  which  had  been  washing  at  the 
land  were  almost  drowned,  beside  the  losse  of  much  linnen,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  I  lost  the  best  of  mine  which  is  a  very  maine  losse 
in  these  parts.  The  ground  is  couered  thicke  with  pokickeries 
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(which  is  a  wild  Wall-nut  very  hard  and  thick  of  shell;  but  the 
meate  (though  little)  is  passing  sweete,)  with  black  Wall-nuts, 
and  acorns  bigger  than  Ours.  It  abounds  with  Vines  and  Salletts, 
hearbs  and  flowers,  full  of  Cedar  and  Sassafras.  It  is  but  400 
acres  bigg,  &  therefore  too  little  for  vs  to  settle  vpon. 

Heere  we  went  to  a  place,  where  a  large  tree  was  made  into  a 
Crosse;  and  taking  it  on  our  shoulders,  wee  carried  it  to  the  place 
appointed  for  it.  The  Gouernour  and  Commissioners  putting 
their  hands  first  vnto  it,  then  the  rest  of  the  chiefest  aduenturers. 
At  the  place  prepared  wee  all  kneeled  downe,  &  said  certain 
Prayers;  taking  possession  of  the  Countrey  for  our  Saviour,  and 
for  our  soueraigne  Lord  the  King  of  England. 

Here  our  Gouernour  had  good  aduice  giuen  him,  not  to  land 
for  good  and  all,  before  hee  had  beene  with  the  Emperour  of 
Faschattoway,  and  had  declared  vnto  him  the  Cause  of  our  com- 
ing: Which  was  first  to  learne  them  a  diuine  Doctrine,  which 
would  lead  their  Soules  to  a  place  of  happinesse  after  this  life 
were  ended;  And  also,  to  enrich  them  with  such  Ornaments  of 
a  ciuill  life  wherewith  our  Countrey  doth  abound:  and  this 
Emperour  being  satisfied,  none  of  the  inferiour  Kings  would 
stirre.  In  conformity  to  this  aduice,  hee  took  two  Pinnaces, 
his  owne,  and  another  hired  in  Virginia;  and  leauing  the  Ship 
before  Saint  Clements  at  Anchor,  went  vp  the  river  and  landing 
on  the  South  Side,  and  finding  the  Indians  fled  for  feare,  came 
to  Potoemack  Towne,  when  the  King  being  a  child,  Archihau 
his  vncle  gouerned  both  him  and  his  Countrey  for  him.  Hee 
gaue  all  the  Company  good  Well-come:  &  one  of  the  Company 
hauing  entered  into  a  little  discourse  with  him  touching  the  errours 
of  their  religion,  hee  seemed  well  pleased  therewith;  &  at  his 
going  away  desired  him  to  return  vnto  him  againe,  telling  him  hee 
should  Hue  at  his  Table,  his  men  should  hunt  for  him,  and  hee 
wTould  diuide  all  with  him. 

From  hence  they  went  to  Faschattoway.  All  were  heere  armed : 
500  Bow-men  came  to  the  Water-side.  The  Emperour  himself 
more  fearlesse  than  the  rest,  came  priuately  aboard,  where  he 
was  courteously  entertained;  and  vnderstanding  wee  came  in 
a  peaceable  manner,  bade  vs  welcome,  and  gaue  vs  leaue  to  sit 
downe  in  what  place  of  his  Kingdome  wee  pleased.  While  this 
King  was  aboard,  All  the  Indians  came  to  the  Water-side,  fear- 
ing treason,  wherevpon  two  of  the  King's  men,  that  attended 
him  in  our  shippe  were  appointed  to  row  on  shoare  to  quit  them 
of  this  feare:  but  they  refusing  to  goe  for  feare  of  the  popular  fury; 
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the  interpretours  standing  on  the  Deck  shewed  the  King  to  them 
that  hee  was  in  safety,  where-with  they  were  satisfied.  In  this 
iourney*  the  Gouernour  entertained  Captaine  Henry  Fleete  & 
his  three  barkes;  who  accepted  a  proportion  in  beauer  trade  to 
serue  vs,  being  skillfull  in  the  tongue,  &  well  beloued  of  the 
natiues. 

Whilest  the  Gouernour  was  abroad  the  Indians  began  to  lay 
aside  feare,  &  to  come  to  our  Court  of  guard,  which  wee  kept 
night  and  day  vpon  Saint  Clements'  He:  partly  to  defend  our 
Barge,  which  was  brought  in  pieces  out  of  England,  &  there  made 
vp,  and  partly  to  defend  the  Captaines  men,  which  were  imployed 
in  felling  of  trees,  and  cleaning  pales  for  the  pallizado:  and  at 
last  they  ventured  to  come  aboard  our  ship.  It  was  worth  the 
hearing  for  those  who  vnderstood  them  to  heare  what  admira- 
tion at  our  ship;  Calling  it  a  Canow,  and  wondering  where  so 
great  a  tree  grew  that  made  it,  conceiuing  it  to  bee  made  of  one 
piece,  as  their  Canows  are.  Our  great  Ordnance  was  a  great  & 
fearefull  thunder,  they  had  neuer  heard  any  before ;  all  the  Coun- 
trey  trembles  at  them. 

The  Gouernour  being  returned,  wee  Came  some  nine  leagues 
lower  to  a  riuer  on  the  North  Side  of  that  land,  as  bigg  as  the 
Thames:  which  wee  called  Saint  Gregorie's  river.  It  runs  vp  to 
the  North  about  20  miles  before  it  comes  to  the  fresh.  This 
river  makes  two  excellent  Bayes,  for  300  sayle  of  Shippes  of  1000. 
tunne,  to  harbour  in  with  great  safety.  The  one  Bay  we  named 
Saint  George's;  the  other  (and  more  inward)  Saint  Marie's, 
The  King  of  Yaocomico,  dwells  on  the  left-hand  or  side  thereof: 
&  we  tooke  vp  our  Seate  on  the  right,  one  mile  within  the  land. 
It  is  as  braue  a  piece  of  ground  to  set  down  on  as  most  is  in  the 
Countrey,  &  I  suppose  as  good,  (if  not  much  better)  than  the 
primest  parcel  of  English  ground. 

Our  Town  we  call  Saint  Marie 9s;  and  to  auoid  all  iust  occa- 
sion of  offence,  &  collour  of  wrong,  wee  bought  of  the  King  for 
Hatchetts,  Axes,  Howes,  and  Cloathes,  a  quantitie  of  some  30 
miles  of  Land,  which  wee  call  Augusta  Carolina;  And  that  which 
made  them  the  more  willing  to  sell  it,  was  the  warres  they  had 
with  the  Sasqusa-hanoughs,  a  mighty  bordering  nation,  who 
came  often  into  their  Countrey,  to  waste  &  destroy;  &  forced 
many  of  them  to  leaue  their  Countrey,  and  passe  ouer  Patoemeck 
to  free  themselues  from  perill  before  wee  came.  God  no  doubt 
disposing  all  this  for  them,  who  were  to  bring  his  law  and  light 
among  the  Infidells.  Yet,  seeing  wee  came  soe  well  prepared 
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with  armes,  their  feare  was  much  lesse,  &  they  could  be  content 
to  dwell  by  vs:  Yet  doe  they  daily  relinquish  their  houses,  lands, 

&  Corne-fields,  &  leaue  them  to  vs.  Is  not  this  a  piece  of  wonder 
that  a  nation,  which  a  few  dayes  before  was  in  armes  with  the 
rest  against  vs,  should  yeeld  themselues  now  vnto  vs  like  lambes, 

&  giue  vs  their  houses,  land  &  liuings,  for  a  trifle?  Digitus 
Dei  est  hie:  and  surely  some  great  good  is  entended  by  God  to  his 
Nation.  Some  few  families  of  Indians,  are  permitted  to  stay  by 
vs  till  next  yeere,  &  then  the  land  is  free. 

Wee  had  not  beene  long  time  seated  there,  ere  Sir  John 
Harney,  Gouernor  of  Virginia,  did  our  Gouernour  the  honour 
(in  most  friendly  manner)  to  visit  him:  &  during  the  time  of  his 
being  there,  the  King  of  Patuxunt  also  came  to  visit  vs ;  and  being 
come  aboard  the  Arke,  and  brought  into  the  great  Cabbin,  & 
seated  betweene  the  two  Gouernors  (Captaine  Fleete  and  Master 
Golding  the  interpreters  being  present)  he  began  his  Speech  as 
followeth. 

When  I  heard  that  a  great  Werowance  of  the  English  was  come 
to  Yoacomoco,  /  had  a  great  desire  to  see  him.  But  when  I  heard 
the  Werowance  of  Pasbie-haye  was  come  thither  also  to  visit  him, 
I  presently  start  vp,  and  without  further  counsel!,  came  to  see  them 
both. 

In  the  time  of  his  stay  at  Saint  Maine's,  wee  kept  the  Solem- 
nitie  of  carrying  our  Colours  on  shore:  and  the  King  of  Patux- 
unt accompanying  vs,  was  much  taken  with  the  Ceremony.  But 
the  same  night  (hee  and  Captaine  Fleete  being  at  the  Indian  House) 
the  Arke's  great  gunnes,  to  honour  the  Day,  spake  aloude;  which 
the  King  of  Patuxunt  with  great  admiration  hearing,  counselled 
his  friends  the  Yoacomoco  Indians  to  be  carefull  that  they  breake 
not  their  peace  with  vs ;  &  said :  When  wee  shoote,  our  Bow-strings 
giue  a  twang  that's  heard  but  a  little  way  off:  But  doe  you  not  heare 
what  cracks  their  Bow-strings  giue?  Many  such  pretty  sayings 
hee  vsed  in  the  time  of  his  being  with  vs,  &  at  his  departure,  hee 
thus  exprest  his  extraordinary  affection  vnto  vs : 

I  doe  hue  the  English  soe  well,  that  if  they  should  kill  me,  so 
that  they  left  mee  with  so  much  breath,  as  to  speake  vnto  my  people, 
I  would  commend  them  not  to  reuenge  my  Death. 

As  for  the  Natiues  they  are  proper  tall  men  of  person;  swarthy 
by  nature  but  much  more  by  Art :  painting  themselues  with  Colours 
in  o vie,: like  a  darke  Red,  which  they  doe  to  keep  the  Gnatts  off: 
wherein  I  confesse,  there  is  more  ease  than  Comlinesse. 

As  for  their  faces,  they  haue  other  Colours  at  times,  as  Blew 
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from  the  nose  vpward,  and  Red  downeward,  and  fometime  con- 
trariwise in  great  variety,  and  in  very  gastly  manner;  sometimes 
they  haue  no  beards  till  they  come  to  be  very  old,  and  therefore 
drawe  from  each  side  of  their  mouthes,  lines  to  their  very  eares, 
to  represent  a  beard;  &  this  sometimes  of  one  colour,  and  some- 
times of  another. 

They  wear  their  hair  generally  very  long,  and  it  is  as  black  as 
Jett:  which  they  bring  vp  in  a  Knott  to  the  left  eare,  and  tye  it 
about  with  a  large  string  of  Wampampegge,  or  Roanoke,  or  some 
other  of  the  best  Jewels  among  them.  Vpon  their  forehead, 
some  vse  to  weare  a  Fish  of  Copper,  and  some  weare  other  fig- 
ures. 

About  their  neckes,  they  vse  to  weare  many  bugle  chaynes, 
though  these  begin  now  not  to  be  esteemed  among  them  for 
truck.  Their  apparell  generally  is  deere-skin,  and  some  Furre, 
which  they  weare  like  loose  mantles:  yet  vnder  this  about  their 
middle,  all  women  &  men,  at  man's  estate,  wear  Perizomata 
(or  round  aprons)  of  skinnes,  which  keeps  them  decently  couered, 
that  without  any  offence  to  chast  eyes,  wee  may  conuerse  with 
them. 

All  the  rest  of  their  bodies  are  naked,  &  at  times,  some  of  the 
youngest  sort  both  of  men  &  women  have  iust  nothing  to  couer 
them.  Their  feete  are  as  hard  as  any  home,  when  they  runne 
ouer  prickles  &  thornes  they  feele  it  not.  Their  Armes  is  a  Bow, 
with  a  bunch  of  arrowes,  of  a  yard  long,  furnisht  with  three  feath- 
ers at  the  top;  and  pointed  either  with  the  point  of  a  deere's  home, 
or  a  sharp  three-cornered  white  flint;  the  rest  is  a  small  cane, 
or  straight  sticke.  They  are  so  experte  at  these,  that  I  haue 
once  seen  one,  a  good  distance  off,  strike  a  very  small  bird  through 
the  middelle:  and  they  vsed  to  cast  a  thing  vp  from  hand, 
and  before  it  come  to  the  ground  to  meete  it  with  a  shaft.  Their 
bowes  are  but  weake,  and  carry  not  leuell  very  farre;  yet  these 
are  their  liuelyhood,  and  euery  day  they  are  abroad  after  squir- 
rells,  paretidges,  turkies,  deere,  &  the  like  game;  whereof  there 
is  a  wonderfull  plenty;  though  wee  dare  not  yet  be  so  bold  our- 
selues,  as  to  fetch  fresh  meate  by  this  meanes  farre  off. 

The  Indian  houses  are  all  built  heere  in  a  long  halfe  Ouall; 
nine  or  tenne  foote  high  to  the  midelle  top,  where  (as  in  ancient 
Temples)  the  light  is  admitted  by  a  window,  halfe  a  yarde  square ; 
which  window  is  also  the  chimney,  which  giueth  passage  to  the 
smoake,  the  fire  being  made  in  the  middest  of  the  floore  (as  in 
our  old  halls  of  England)  arid  about  it  they  vse  to  lie.  Saue  only 
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that  their  Kings  &  great  men  haue  their  Cabbins,  and  a  bed  of 
skinnes  well  dressed  (wherein  they  are  excellent)  set  on  boards 
and  foure  stakes  driuen  into  the  ground.  And  now  at  this  pres- 
ent, many  of  vs  live  in  these  Witchotts  (as  they  terme  them)  con- 
ueniently  enough  till  better  bee  sett  vp:  But  they  are  dressed 
vp  something  better  than  when  the  Indians  had  them. 

The  naturall  witt  of  this  nation  is  good  and  quick,  and  will 
conciue  a  thing  very  readily:  they  excell  in  smell  and  tast,  &  haue 
far  sharper  sight  than  wee.  Their  ordinary  diet  is  Poane  and 
Omine,  both  made  of  Corne,  to  which  they  adde  at  times,  Fish, 
Fowle,  and  Venison. 

They  are  of  great  temperance,  especially  from  Hott-waters 
or  Wine,  which  they  are  hardly  brought  to  tast,  saue  onely  whom 
the  English  haue  corrupted  with  their  owne  vices. 

For  modestie,  I  must  confesse,  I  neuer  saw  from  Man  or  Woman, 
any  action  tending  to  leuitie;  &  yet  daily  the  poore  soules  are 
heere  in  our  houses,  &  take  content  to  bee  with  vs,  bringing  some- 
times Turkies,  sometimes  Squirrells  as  bigge  as  English  Rabbetts, 
but  much  more  dainty;  at  other  times  fine  white  cakes,  Patridges, 
Oisters  ready  boiPd  and  stewed:  and  doe  runne  vnto  vs  with 
smiling  countenance  when  they  see  vs,  and  will  fish  and  hunt 
for  vs,  if  wee  will;  and  all  this  with  entercourse  of  very  few  words, 
but  wee  haue  hitherto  gathered  their  meaning  by  signes. 

It  is  lawfull  among  them  to  haue  more  wiues  than  one:  but  all 
keepe  the  rigour  of  coniugall  faith  vnto  their  Husbands.  The 
women's  very  aspect  is  modest  and  graue. 

Generally  the  nation  is  so  noble,  that  you  cannot  doe  them 
any  favour  or  good  turnes  but  they  returne  it.  There  is  small 
passion  among  them,  but  they  weigh  all  with  a  calme  and  quiet 
reason.  And  to  doe  this  the  better,  in  greate  affaires  they  are 
studdying  in  a  long  silence  what  is  best  to  bee  said  or  done:  '  And 
then  they  answer  yea  or  no,  in  two  words:  And  stand  constantly 
to  their  resolution. 

If  these  people  were  once  Christians  (as  by  some  signes  wee 
haue  reason  to  thinke  nothing  hinders  it  but  want  of  language) 
it  would  bee  a  right  vertuous  &  renowned  Nation. 

As  for  their  religion,  we  haue  not  language  ourselues  to  find  it 
out;  Master  Thoroiighgood,  who  driues  his  Lordship's  trade  vpon 
the  riuer  Patuxunt,  hath  related  somewhat. 

First  they  acknowledge  One  God  of  Heaven,  which  they  call 
(our)  God;  and  cry,  a  thousand  shames  vpon  those  Christians 
that  so  lightly  offend  so  good  a  God.    But  they  giue  no  externall 
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honour  vnto  him,  but  vse  all  their  might  to  please  an  Okee  (or 
frantick  spirit)  for  feare  of  harme  from  him.  They  adore  also 
Wheat  and  Fire  as  two  gods,  very  beneficiall  vnto  man's  nature. 

In  the  Machicomoco,  or  Temple  of  Patuxunt,  there  was  scene 
by  our  Traders  this  Ceremony.  Vpon  a  day  appointed  all  the 
Townes  mett,  and  a  great  fire  being  made;  about  it  stood  the 
younger  sort,  and  behinde  them  againe  the  elder.  Then  taking 
a  little  deer  suett,  they  cast  it  into  the  fire,  crying  Taho,  Taho,  and 
lifting  their  hands  to  heauen.  After  this,  was  brought  before 
them  a  great  Bagg,  filled  with  a  large  Tobacco-pipe  and  Poake, 
which  is  the  word  they  vse  for  Our  Tobacco.  This  was  carried 
about  the  fire,  the  youth  following,  and  singing  Taho,  Taho,  in 
very  good  tune  of  voice,  and  Comely  gesture  of  body. 

The  round  ended,  one  comes  reuerently  to  the  Bagg,  and  open- 
ing it,  takes  out  the  Pipe,  and  diuides  the  Poake  from  one  to  one. 
As  euery  one  tooke  his  draught,  hee  breath'd  his  smoake  vpon 
the  limbs  of  his  owne  body;  as  it  were  to  sanctifie  them  by  this 
ceremony,  to  the  honour  &  seruice  of  their  God,  whomsoeuer 
they  meant. 

This  is  all  I  can  say  touching  their  religion:  saue  onely  that 
they  seeme  to  haue  some  knowledge  by  tradition,  of  a  flood 
wherein  the  world  was  drowned  for  sinne. 

And  now  to  returne  to  the  place  itself,  chosen  for  our  planta- 
tion. Wee  haue  been  vpon  it  but  one  month,  and  therefore  can 
make  no  large  relation  of  it.  Yet  thus  much  I  can  say  of  it  all- 
ready;  For  our  own  safety,  we  haue  built  a  good  strong  Fort 
or  Palizado,  &  haue  mounted  vpon  it  one  good  piece  of  Ordnance, 
and  4  Murderers,  and  haue  seuen  pieces  of  Ordnance  more,  ready 
to  mount  forthwith.  For  our  prouision,  heere  is  some  store  of 
Peasen,  and  Beanes,  and  Wheate  left  on  the  ground  by  the  Ind- 
ians, who  had  satisfaction  for  it. 

Wee  haue  planted  since  wee  came,  as  much  Maize  (or  Indian 
Wheate)  as  will  suffice  (if  God  prosper  it)  much  more  company 
than  we  haue.  It  is  vp  about  knee  high  aboue  ground  allready, 
and  wee  expect  return  of  rooo.  for  one,  as  we  haue  reason  for 
our  hope,  from  the  experience  of  the  yeelde  in  other  parts  of  this 
Countrey,  as  is  very  credibly  related  to  vs. 

We  haue  also  English  Peasen,  &  French-beanes,  Gotten, 
Oringes,  Limons,  Melocotunes,  Apples,  Peares,  Potatos,  and 
Sugar-Canes  of  our  owne  planting,  beside  Hortage  comming  vp 
very  finely. 

But  such  is  the  quantity  of  Vines  and  Grapes  now  allready 
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vpon  them  (though  young)  as  I  dare  say  if  wee  had  Vessells  and 
skill,  wee  might  make  many  a  tonne  of  Wine,  euen  from  about 
our  Plantation;  and  such  Wine,  as  those  of  Virginia  say  (for 
yet  we  can  say  nothing)  as  is  as  good  as  the  Wine  of  Spaine.  I 
feare  they  exceede;  but  surely  very  good.  For  the  Clime  of  ;his 
Countrey  is  neere  the  same  with  Sivill  and  Coiduba:  iying  be- 
tweene  38  &  40  degrees  of  Northerlie  latitude. 

Of  Hoggs  we  have  allready  got  from  Achomack  (a  plantation 
in  Virginia)  to  the  number  of  100,  &  more:  and  some  30  Cowes; 
and  more  wee  expect  daily,  with  Goats  and  Hennes;  our  Horses, 
and  Sheepe  wree  must  have  out  of  England,  or  some  other  place 
by  the  way,  for  we  can  haue  none  in  Virginia. 

For  the  Commodities,  I  will  speake  more  when  I  see  further; 
onely  wee  haue  sent  ouer  a  good  quantitie  of  Iron-stone,  for  a 
tryall,  which,  if  it  proue  well,  the  place  is  likly  to  yeeld  infinite 
store  of  it.  And  for  that  rlaxe  and  hempe  which  wee  haue  sowed,, 
it  comes  vp,  and  wee  hope  will  thriue  exceedingly  well:  I  end  with 
the  soyle,  which  is  excellent,  couered  with  store  of  large  strau- 
berries,  Raspices,  Vines,  Sassafras,  Wall-nutts,  Acornes,  &  the 
like:  and  this  in  the  wildest  woods  too. 

The  mould  is  blacke,  a  foot  deepe,  and  then  comes  after  a  • 
red  Earth.  All  is  high  wood,  but  in  the  Indian  fields,  which  are 
some  pareells  of  ground  cleared  for  Corne.  It  abounds  with 
good  Springs,  which  is  our  drinke.  Of  beasts;  I  haue  scene 
Deere,  Racounes,  and  Squirrills,  beside  which  there  are  many 
others,  which  I  haue  not  yet  seene.  Of  Birds  diursely  feathered 
there  are  infinite;  Eagles,  Bitternes,  Herons,  Swannes,  Geese, 
Parteridge,  Ducks,  red,  blew,  partie-coloured  Birds,  and  the 
like.  By  all  which  it  appeareth,  the  Countrey  aboundeth  not 
onely  with  profit  but  with  pleasure.  And  to  say  trueth,  there 
wanteth  nothing  for  the  perfecting  of  this  hopefull  plantation; 
but  greater  numbers  of  our  Country-men  to  enioy  it. 

From  Saint  Maine's  in 
Alary-land,  2  7  May 
1634. 


THE  SETTLEMENT  AT  ST.  MARY'S. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  wished-for  country,  we  allotted  names 
according  to  circumstances.  And  indeed  the  Promontory,  which  is 
toward  the  south,  we  consecrated  with  the  name  of  St.  Gregory  (now 
Smith    Point),  naming  the  northern  one  (now  Point  Lookout)  St. 
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Michael's,  in  honor  of  all  the  angels.  Never  have  I  beheld  a  larger  or 
more  beautiful  river.  The  Thames  seems  a  mere  rivulet  in  comparison 
with  it;  it  is  not  disfigured  with  any  swamps,  but  has  firm  land  on  each 
side.  Fine  groves  of  trees  appear,  not  choked  with  briers  or  bushes  and 
undergrowth,  but  growing  at  intervals  as  if  planted  by  the  hand  of  man, 
so  that  you  can  drive  a  four-horse  carriage,  wherever  you  choose,  through 
the  midst  of  the  trees.  Just  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  we  observed 
the  natives  in  arms.  That  night,  fires  blazed  through  the  whole  country, 
and  since  they  had  never  seen  such  a  large  ship,  messengers  were  sent 
in  all  directions,  who  reported  that  a  Canoe,  like  an  island,  had  come  with 
as  many  men  as  there  were  trees  in  the  woods.  We  went  on,  however, 
to  Herons'  Islands,  so  called  from  the  immense  number  of  these  birds. 
The  first  island  we  came  to  [we  called]  St.  Clement's  Island,  and,  as  it 
has  a  sloping  shore,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  to  it  except  by  wading. 
Here  the  women,  who  had  left  the  ship,  to  do  the  washing,  upset  the 
boat,  and  came  near  being  drowned,  losing  also  a  large  part  of  my  linen 
clothes,  no  small  loss  in  these  parts.  .  .  . 

On  the  day  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Most  Holy  Virgin  Mary  in 
the  year  1634  we  celebrated  the  mass  for  the  first  time  on  this  island. 
This  had  never  been  done  before  in  this  part  of  the  world.  After  we 
had  completed  the  sacrifice,  we  took  upon  our  shoulders  a  great  cross, 
which  we  had  hewn  out  of  a  tree,  and  advancing  in  order  to  the  appointed 
place,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Governor  and  his  associates  and  the  other 
Catholics,  we  erected  a  trophy  to  Christ  the  Saviour,  humbly  reciting, 
on  our  bended  knees,  the  Litanies  of  the  Sacred  Cross,  with  great 
.emotion. 

Now  when  the  Governor  had  understood  that  many  Princes  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Emperor  of  Pascatawaye,  he  determined  to  visit  him,  in  order 
that,  after  explaining  the  reason  of  our  voyage,  and  gaining  his  good  will, 
he  might  secure  an  easier  access  to  the  others.  Accordingly,  putting 
with  our  pinnace  (the  Dove)  another,  which  he  had  procured  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  leaving  the  ship  (the  Ark)  at  anchor,  he  sailed  round  and 
landed  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river.  And,  when  he  had  learned 
that  the  Savages  had  fled  inland,  he  went  on  to  a  city  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  river,  being  also  called  Potomeack.  Here  the  young 
King's  uncle  named  Archihu  was  his  guardian,  and  took  his  place  in  the 
kingdom;  a  sober  and  discreet  man.  He  willingly  listened  to  Father 
(John)  Altham  (altam,  that  is  Oliver),  who  had  been  selected  to  accom- 
pany the  Governor  (for  he  (the  Governor)  kept  me  still  with  the  ship's 
cargo).  And  when  the  Father  explained,  as  far  as  he  could  through  the 
interpreter,  Henry  Fleet,  the  errors  of  the  heathen,  he  would,  every 
little  while,  acknowledge  his  own;  and  when  he  was  informed  that  we 
had  come  thither,  not  to  make  war,  but  out  of  good  will  towards  them 
in  order  to  impart  civilized  instruction  to  his  ignorant  race,  and  show 
them  the  way  to  heaven,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  intention  of 
communicating  to  them  the  advantages  of  distant  countries,  he  gave  us 
to  understand  that  he  was  pleased  at  our  coming.    The  interpreter  was 
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one  of  the  Protestants  of  Virginia.  And  so,  as  the  Father  could  not 
stop  for  further  discourse  at  the  time,  he  promised  that  he  would  return 
before  very  long.  "That  is  just  what  I  wish/'  said  Archihu,  "we  will 
eat  at  the  same  table;  my  followers  too  shall  go  to  hunt  for  you,  and  we 
will  have  all  things  in  common." 

They  went  on  from  this  place  to  Piscatawaye,  where  all  the  inhabi- 
tants new  to  arms.  About  five  hundred,  equipped  with  bows,  had 
stationed  themselves  on  the  shore  with  their  Emperor.  But,  after  signals 
of  peace  were  made,  the  Emperor,  laying  aside  all  apprehension,  came 
on  board  the  pinnace,  and,  when  he  heard  of  our  friendly  disposition 
towards  those  nations,  he  gave  us  permission  to  dwell  wherever  we 
pleased  in  his  dominions. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  Governor  was  with  the  Emperor  on  this 
voyage,  the  savages  at  St.  Clement's,  growing  bolder,  began  to  mingle 
more  freely  with  our  sentinels.  For  we  kept  watcfi  by  day  and  night, 
to  guard,  from  sudden  attacks,  our  men,  who  were  cutting  wood,  as  well 
as  the  vessel  which  we  were  building,  having  brought  with  us  the  sepa- 
rate planks  and  ribs.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  them  admiring  everything, 
especially  wondering  where  in  the  world  a  tree  had  grown  large  enough 
to  be  carved  into  a  ship  of  such  huge  size ;  for  they  supposed  it  had  been 
cut  out  from  a  single  trunk  of  a  tree,  like  an  Indian  canoe.  Our  cannon 
rilled  them  all  with  astonishment,  as  indeed  they  were  not  a  little  louder 
than  their  own  twanging  bows,  and  sounded  like  thunder.  .  .  . 

Going  about  nine  leagues  (that  is  about  27  miles)  from  St.  Clement, 
we  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  a  river,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac, 
which  we  named  after  St.  George.  This  river  (or  rather  arm  of  the 
sea),  like  the  Thames,  runs  from  south  to  north  about  twenty  miles 
before  you  come  to  fresh  water.  At  its  mouth  are  two  harbors,  capable 
of  containing  three  hundred  ships  of  the  largest  size.  We  consecrated 
one  of  these  to  St.  George:  the  other,  which  is  more  inland,  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary. 

The  left  side  of  the  river  was  the  abode  of  Kins:  Yaocomico.  We 
landed  on  the  right-hand  side,  and,  going  in  about  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
we  laid  out  the  plan  of  a  city,  naming  it  after  St.  Mary.  And,  in  order 
to  avoid  every  appearance  of  injustice,  and  afford  no  opportunity  for 
hostility,  we  bought  from  the  King  thirty  miles  of  that  land,  delivering 
in  exchange,  axes,  hatchets,  rakes,  and  several  yards  of  cloth.  This 
district  is  already  named  Augusta  Carolina.  The  Susquehanoes,  a 
tribe  inured  to  war,  the  bitterest  enemies  of  King  Yaocomico,  making 
repeated  inroads,  ravage  his  whole  territory,  and  have  driven  the  in- 
habitants, from  their  apprehension  of  danger,  to  seek  homes  elsewhere. 
This  is  the  reason  why  we  so  easily  secured  a  part  of  his  kingdom, 
God  by  this  means  opening  a  w^ay  for  His  own  Everlasting  Law  and 
Tight.  They  move  away  every  day,  first  one  party  and  then  another, 
and  leave  us  their  houses,  lands  and  cultivated  fields.  Surely  this  is 
like  a  miracle  that  barbarous  men,  a  few  days  before  arrayed  in  arms 
against  us,  should  so  willingly  surrender  themselves  to  us  like  lambs, 
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and  deliver  up  to  us  themselves  and  their  property.  The  finger  of  God 
is  in  this,  and  He  purposes  some  great  benefit  to  this  nation.  Some 
few,  however,  are  allowed  to  dwell  among  us  until  next  year.  But  then 
the  land  is  to  be  left  entirely  to  us. — From  Father  White's  Narrative. 


George  Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  who  in  1600  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Company,  and  was  also  one  of  the  councillors  of  the  New  England  Company,  began  his  own 
active  colonizing  work  in  America  by  sending  over  a  little  body  of  colonists  to  the  south- 
eastern peninsula  of  Newfoundland  in  1621,  one  of  the  two  ships  which  carried  them  being 
the  "Ark,"  which  afterwards  carried  the  first  settlers  to  Maryland.  He  gave  the  name  of 
Avalon  to  his  settlement,  in  commemoration  of  the  spot  to  which  tradition  assigned  the  first 
preaching  of  Christianity  in  Britain.  In  1628,  largely  on  account  of  the  religious  and  political 
strife  in  England,  he  removed  to  Avalon  with  his  wife  and  family,  except  his  eldest  son  Cecil. 
But  the  Avalon  venture  was  a  failure,  and  Calvert  received  a  new  grant  for  a  region  north  of  the 
Potomac,  which  received  the  name  of  Maryland  at  the  request  of  the  king,  Charles  I.,  in  honor 
of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  Before  the  charter,  modelled  on  that  of  Avalon,  had  passed  the 
Great  Seal,  Baltimore,  who  after  a  visit  to  Virginia  had  returned  to  England,  died,  in  1632; 
and  the  grant  of  Maryland  was  made  out  to  his  son  Cecil,  the  charter,  which  made  Maryland 
a  palatinate,  conferring  large  rights  and  privileges  upon  the  proprietary.  Cecil  Calvert  at 
once  organized  a  company  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  men  to  effect  a  settlement; 
and  the  "Relation,"  reprinted  in  the  present  leaflet,  is  the  account  of  their  voyage  and  the 
founding  of  St.  Mary's,  which  remained  the  capital  of  the  colony  for  sixty  years,  when  Annapo- 
lis became  the  permanent  capital.    It  was  not  until  1729  that  Baltimore  was  founded. 

This  "Relation,"  issued  in  London  in  T634,  was  the  nrst  publication  describing  the  new 
Province  of  Maryland.  It  was  reprinted  in  1865  as  the  first  of  Shea's  Early  Southern  Tracts, 
edited  by  Brantz  Meyer  of  Baltimore,  who  says  in  his  introduction:  "The  pamphlet  was 
perhaps  prepared  by  Cecilius  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  from  the  letters  of  his  brothers  Leonard 
and  George  Calvert,  who  went  out  with  the  expedition.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  the 
exact  language  of  the  adventurers  themselves,  and  so  contains  their  fresh  impressions  of  the 
land  and  people  during  the  first  two  months  of  their  residence  in  America."  This  pamphlet 
served  as  the  basis  of  the  more  extended  "Relation  of  Maryland,"  published  m  London  the 
next  vear,  and  reprinted  here  by  Joseph  Sabin  in  1865,  edited  by  Francis  L.  Hawks.  We  have 
in  addition  to  these  two  " Relations "  the  "Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Maryland,  by  Father 
Andrew  White,  one  of  two  Jesuit  fathers  who  came  with  the  expedition,  written  _  towards  the 
end  of  1634.  The  Latin  MS.  of  this  interesting  work  was  discovered  m  the  Jesuit  archives  at 
Rome  in  1832  by  Rev  William  McSherrv,  of  Baltimore,  was  edited  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Dalrymple, 
and  published  by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  in  1874.  It  is  evident,  from  many  parallel 
passages,  that  there  is  close  relationship  or  identity  between  the  authorship  of  this  and  of 
the  1634  "  Relation. "  A  brief  selection  from  this  is  given  above,  taken  from  the  larger  selec- 
tion printed  in  the  first  volume  of  Scharf's  History  of  Maryland.  The  student  is  especially 
referred  to  this  volume  of  Scharf,  which  contains  many  original  papers,  including  the  Avalon 
and  Marvland  charters.  Cecil  Calvert's  Instructions  are  given  in  W.  H.  Browne  s  Georgms 
and  Cecilius  Calvert."  Mr.  Browne  is  the  author  of  the  admirable  volume  on  Maryland  in. 
the  American  Commonwealths  Series.  See  bibliography  in  the  "Narrative  and  Critical  His- 
tory of  America,"  iii.,  and  in  Channing  and  Hart's  "-Guide  to  American  History. 
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By  William  Penn. 


A  Letter  from  William  Penn,  Proprietor  and  Governor 
or  Pennsilvania  in  America,  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Free  Society  of  Traders  of  that  Province,  re- 
siding in  London;  containing  a  General  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Said  Province,  its  Soil,  Air,  Water,  Sea- 
sons, and  Produce,  both  Natural  and  Artificial, 
and  the  Good  Increase  thereof.  With  an  Account 
of  the  Natives,  or  Aborigines.  Published  in  the 
Year  1683. 

My  kind  friends: 

The  kindness  of  yours  by  the  ship  Thomas  and  Anne,  doth 
much  oblige  me;  for  by  it  I  perceive  the  interest  you  take  in 
my  health  and  reputation,  and  the  prosperous  beginning  of 
this  province,  which  you  are  so  kind  as  to  think  may  much  de- 
pend upon  them.  In  return  of  which,  I  have  sent  you  a  long 
letter,  and  yet  containing  as  brief  an  account  of  myself,  and 
the  affairs  of  this  province,  as  I  have  been  able  to  make. 

In  the  first  place,  I  take  notice  of  the  news  you  sent  me,  whereby 
I  find  some  persons  have  had  so  little  wit,  and  so  much  malice, 
as  to  report  my  death;  and,  to  mend  the  matter,  dead  a  Jesuit 
too.  One  might  have  reasonably  hoped,  that  this  distance, 
like  death,  would  have  been  a  protection  against  spite  and  envy; 
and  indeed,  absence  being  a  kind  of  death,  ought  alike  to  secure 
the  name  of  the  absent  as  the  dead;  because  they  are  equally 
unable,  as  such,  to  defend  themselves:  but  they  that  intend 
mischief,  do  not  use  to  follow  good  rules  to  effect  it.  However, 
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to  the  great  sorrow  and  shame  of  the  inventors,  I  am  still  alive, 
and  no  Jesuit,  and,  I  thank  God,  very  well.  And  without  in- 
justice to  the  authors  of  this,  I  may  venture  to  infer,  that  they 
'that  wilfully  and  falsely  report,  would  have  been  glad  it  had 
been  so.  But  I  perceive  many  frivolous  and  idle  stories  have 
been  invented  since  my  departure  from  England,  which,  per- 
haps, at  this  time,  are  no  more  alive  than  I  am  dead. 

But  if  I  have  been  unkindly  used  by  some  I  left  behind  me, 
I  found  love  and  respect  enough  where  I  came;  an  universal 
kind  welcome,  every  sort  in  their  way.  For  here  are  some  of 
several  nations,  as  well  as  divers  judgments:  nor  were  the  rela- 
tives wanting  in  this,  for  their  kings,  queens,  and  great  men, 
both  visited  and  presented  me;  to  whom  I  made  suitable  returns, 
&c. 

For  the  province,  the  general  condition  of  it  take  as  followeth. 

I.  The  country  itself,  in  its  soil,  air,  water,  seasons,  and 
produce,  both  natural  and  artificial,  is  not  to  be  despised.  The 
land  containeth  divers  sorts  of  earth,  as  sand  yellow  and  black, 
poor  and  rich:  also  gravel  both  loamy  and  dusty;  and  in  some 
places  a  fast  fat  earth,  like  to  our  best  vales  in  England,  espe- 
cially by  inland  brooks  and  rivers;  God  in  his  wisdom  having 
ordered  it  so,  that  the  advantages  of  the  country  are  divided, 
the  back-lands  being  in  general  three  to  one  richer,  than  those 
that  lie  by  navigable  waters.  We  have  much  of  another  soil, 
and  that  is  a  black  hasel-mound,  upon  a  stony  or  rocky  bottom. 

II.  The  air  is  sweet  and  clear,  the  heavens  serene,  like  the 
south  parts  of  France,  rarely  overcast;  and  as  the  woods  come, 
by  numbers  of  people,  to  be  more  cleared,  that  itself  will  refine. 

III.  The  waters  are  generally  good;  for  the  rivers  and  brooks 
have  mostly  gravel  and  stony  bottoms,  and  in  number  hardly 
credible.  We  have  also  mineral  waters,  *that  operate  in  the 
same  manner  with  Barnet  and  North-Hall,  not  two  miles  from 
Philadelphia. 

IV.  For  the  seasons  of  the  year,  having  by  God's  good- 
ness now  lived  over  the  coldest  and  hottest  that  the  oldest  liver 
in  the  province  can  remember,  I  can  say  something  to  an  Eng- 
lish understanding. 

First,  Of  the  fall,  for  then  I  came  in:  I  found  it  from  the  24th 
of  October,  to  the  beginning  of  December,  as  we  have  it  usually 
in  England  in  September,  or  rather  like  an  English  mild  spring. 
From  December,  to  the  beginning  of  the  month  called  March, 
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we  had  sharp  frosty  weather;  not  foul,  thick,  black  weather, 
as  our  north-east  winds  bring  with  them  in  England;  but  a  sky 
as  clear  as  in  summer,  and  the  air  dry,  cold,  piercing  and  hungry; 
yet  I  remember  not  that  I  wore  more  clothes  than  in  England. 
The  reason  of  this  cold  is  given,  from  the  great  lakes  that  are 
fed  by  the  fountains  of  Canada.  The  winter  before  was  as  mild, 
scarce  "any  ice  at  all;  while  this,  for  a  few  days,  froze  up  our 
great  river  Delaware.  From  that  month,  to  the  month  called 
June,  we  enjoyed  a  sweet  spring,  no  gusts,  but  gentle  showers, 
and  a  fine  sky.  Yet  this  I  observe,  that  the  winds  here,  as  there, 
are  more  inconstant  spring  and  fall,  upon  that  turn  of  nature, 
than  in  summer  or  winter.  From  thence,  to  this  present  month, 
which  endeth  the  summer  (commonly  speaking)  we  have  had 
extraordinary  heats,  yet  mitigated  sometimes  by  cool  breezes. 
The  wind  that  ruleth  the  summer-season,  is  the  south-west; 
but  spring,  fall,  and  winter,  it  is  rare  to  want  the  wholesome 
north-western  seven  days  together:  and  whatever  mists,  fogs, 
or  vapours,  foul  the  heavens  by  easterly  or  southerly  winds, 
in  two  hours  time  are  blown  away;  the  one  is  followed  by  the 
other:  a  remedy  that  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  providence  in  it 
to  the  inhabitants;  the  multitude  of  trees,  yet  standing,  being 
liable  to  retain  mists  and  vapours,  and  yet  not  one  quarter  so 
thick  as  I  expected. 

V.  The  natural  produce  of  the  country,  of  vegetables,  is 
trees,  fruits,  plants,  flowers.  The  trees  of  most  note,  are  the 
black  walnut,  cedar,  cypress,  chestnut,  poplar,  gumwood,  hick- 
ery,  sassafrass,  ash,  beech,  and  oak  of  divers  sorts,  as  red,  white, 
and  black;  Spanish  chestnut  and  swamp,  the  most  durable  of 
all:  of  all  which,  there  is  plenty  for  the  use  of  man. 

The  fruits  that  I  find  in  the  woods,  are  the  white  and  black 
mulberry,  chestnut,  walnut,  plumbs,  strawberries,  cranberries, 
hurtleberries,  and  grapes  of  divers  sorts.  The  great  red  grape 
(now  ripe)  called  by  ignorance,  "The  fox-grape,"  (because  of 
the  relish  it  hath  with  unskilful  palates)  is  in  itself  an  extraordi- 
nary grape,  and  by  art,  doubtless,  may  be  cultivated  to  an  ex- 
cellent wine,  if  not  so  sweet,  yet  little  inferior  to  the  Frontiniac, 
as  it  is  not  much  unlike  in  taste,  ruddiness  set  aside;  which  in 
such  things,  as  well  as  mankind,  differs  the  case  much:  there 
is  a  white  kind  of  muskadel,  and  a  little  black  grape  like  the 
cluster-grape  of  England,  not  yet  so  ripe  as  the  other;  but  they 
tell  me,  when  ripe,  sweeter,  and  that  they  only  want  skilful  vin- 
erons  to  make  good  use  of  them:  I  intend  to  venture  on  it  with 
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my  Frenchman  this  season,  who  shews  some  knowledge  in  those 
things.  Here  are  also  peaches  very  good,  and  in  great  quanti- 
ties, not  an  Indian  plantation  without  them;  but  whether  nat- 
urally here  at  first  I  know  not:  however,  one  may  have  them 
by  bushels  for  little;  they  make  a  pleasant  drink,  and  I  think 
not  inferior  to  any  peach  you  have  in  England,  except  the  true 
Newington.  It  is  disputable  with  me,  whether  it  be  best  to  fall 
to  fining  the  fruits  of  the  country,  especially  the  grape,  by  the 
care  and  skill  of  art,  or  send  for  foreign  items  and  sets,  already 
good  and  approved.  It  seems  most  reasonable  to  believe,  that 
not  only  a  thing  groweth  best,  where  it  naturally  grows,  but  will 
hardly  be  equalled  by  another  species  of  the  same  kind,  that 
doth  not  naturally  grow  there.  But  to  solve  the  doubt,  I  intend, 
if  God  give  me  life,  to  try  both,  and  hope  the  consequence  will 
be  as  good  wine  as  any  European  countries,  of  the  same  lati- 
tude, do  yield. 

VI.  The  artificial  produce  of  the  country,  is  wheat,  barley,* 
oats,  rye,  pease,  beans,  squashes,  pumpkins,  water-melons, 
musk-melons,  and  all  herbs  and  roots  that  our  gardens  in  Eng- 
land usually  bring  forth. 

VII.  Of  living  creatures;  fish,  fowl,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
woods,  here  are  divers  sorts,  some  for  food  and  profit,  and  some 
for  profit  only:  for  food,  as  well  as  profit,  the  elk,  as  big  as  a 
small  ox;  deer  bigger  than  ours;  beaver,  racoon,  rabbits,  squir- 
rels, and  some  eat  young  bear,  and  commend  it.  Of  fowl  of 
the  land,  there  is  the  turkey  (forty  and  fifty  pounds  weight), 
which  is  very  great;  pheasants,  heath-birds,  pigeons,  and  part- 
ridges in  abundance.  Of  the  water,  the  swan,  goose,  white  and 
grey;  brands,  ducks,  teal,  also  the  snipe  and  curlew,  and  that 
in  great  numbers;  but  the  duck  and  teal  excel,  nor  so  good  have 
I  ever  eat  in  other  countries.  Of  fish,  there  is  the  sturgeon,  her- 
ring, rock,  shad,  catshead,  sheepshead,  eel,  smelt,  perch,  roach; 
and  in  inland  rivers,  trout,  some  say,  salmon,  above  the  falls. 
Of  shell-fish,  we  have  oysters,  crabs,  cockles,  conchs,  and  mus- 
cles; some  oysters  six  inches  long;  and  one  sort  of  cockles  as 
large  as  the  stewing-oysters;  they  make  a  rich  broth.  The 
creatures  for  profit  only,  by  skin  or  furr,  and  that  are  natural 
to  these  parts,  are  the  wild  cat,  panther,  otter,  wolf,  fox,  fisher, 

*  Note,  That  Edward  Jones,  son-in-law  to  Thomas  Wynn,  living  on  the  Schuylkill,  had 
with  ordinary  cultivation,  for  one  grain  of  English  barley,  seventy  stalks  and  ears  of  barley: 
and  it  is  common  in  this  country,  from  one  bushel  sown,  to  reap  forty,  often  fifty  and  some- 
times sixty:  and  three  pecks  of  wheat  sows  an  acre  here. 
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minx,  musk-rat:  and  of  the  water,  the  whale  for  oil,  of  which 
we  have  good  store;  and  two  companies  of  whalers,  whose  boats 
are  built,  will  soon  begin  their  work,  which  hath  the  appearance 
of  a  considerable  improvement.  To  say  nothing  of  our  reason- 
able hopes  of  good  cod  in  the  bay. 

VIII.  We  have  no  want  of  horses,  and  some  are  very  good, 
and  shapely  enough;  two  ships  have  been  freighted  to  Bar- 
badoes  with  horses  and  pipe-staves,  since  my  coming  in.  Here 
is  also  plenty  of  cow-cattle,  and  some  sheep;  the  people  plow 
mostly  with  oxen. 

IX.  There  are  divers  plants,  that  not  only  the  Indians  tell 
us,  but  we  have  had  occasion  to  prove  by  swellings,  burnings, 
cuts,  &c.  that  they  are  of  great  virtue,  suddenly  curing  the 
patient:  and  for  smell,  I  have  observed  several,  especially  one, 
the  wild  myrtle;  the  other  I  know  not  what  to  call,  but  are  most 
fragrant. 

X.  The  woods  are  adorned  with  lovely  flowers,  for  colour, 
greatness,  figure  and  variety:  I  have  seen  the  gardens  of  Lon- 
don best  stored  with  that  sort  of  beauty,  but  think  they  may 
be  improved  by  our  woods:  I  have  sent  a  few  to  a  person  of 
quality  this  year  for  a  trial. 

Thus  much  of  the  country;  next  of  the  natives,  or  Aborigines. 

XI.  The  natives  I  shall  consider  in  their  persons,  language, 
manners,  religion,  and  government,  with  my  sense  of  their  origi- 
nal. For  their  persons,  they  are  generally  tall,  straight,  well- 
built,  and  of  singular  proportion;  they  tread  strong  and  clever, 
and  mostly  walk  with  a  lofty  chin:  of  complexion,  black,  but  by 
design,  as  the  gypsies  in  England.  They  grease  themselves 
with  bears-fat  clarified;  and  using  no  defence  against  sun  or 
weather,  their  skins  must  needs  be  swarthy.  Their  eye  is  little 
and  black,  not  unlike  a  straight-looked  Jew.  The  thick  lip  and 
flat  nose,  so  frequent  with  the  East-Indians  and  Blacks,  are  not 
common  to  them;  for  I  have  seen  as  comely  European-like  faces 
among  them  of  both,  as  on  your  side  the  sea;  and  truly  an  Italian 
complexion  hath  not  much  more  of  the  white,  and  the  noses  of 
several  of  them  have  as  much  of  the  Roman. 

XII.  Their  language  is  lofty,  yet  narrow;  but,  like  the  He- 
brew, in  signification  full;  like  short-hand  in  writing,  one  word 
serveth  in  the  place  of  three,  and  the  rest  are  supplied  by  the 
understanding  of  the  hearer:  imperfect  in  their  tenses,  wanting 
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in  their  moods,  participles,  adverbs,  conjunctions,  interjections: 
I  have  made  it  my  business  to  understand  it,  that  I  might  not 
want  an  interpreter  on  any  occasion:  and  I  must  say,  that  I 
know  not  a  language  spoken  in  Europe,  that  hath  words  of  more 
sweetness  or  greatness,  in  accent  or  emphasis,  than  theirs:  for 
instance,  Octocockon,  Rancocas,  Oricton,  Shak,  Marian,  Poquesien; 
all  which  are  names  of  places,  and  have  grandeur  in  them.  Of 
words  of  sweetness,  anna,  is  mother;  issimus,  a  brother,  net- 
cap,  friend,  usque  oret,  very  good,  pane,  bread,  metsa,  eat,  matta, 
no,  batta,  to  have,  payo,  to  come;  Sepassen,  Passijon,  the  names 
of  places;  Tamane,  Secane,  Menanse,  Secatereus,  are  the  names 
of  persons.  If  one  ask  them  for  anything  they  have  not,  they 
will  answer,  Mattd  ne  batta,  which  to  translate  is,  Not  I  have, 
instead  of,  /  have  not. 

XIII.  Of  their  customs  and  manners,  there  is  much  to  be 
said;  I  will  begin  with  children:  so  soon  as  they  are  born,  they 
wash  them  in  water,  and  while  very  young,  and  in  cold  weather 
to  chuse,  they  plunge  them  in  the  rivers  to  harden  and  embolden 
them.  Having  wrapped  them  in  a  clout,  they  lay  them  on  a 
straight  thin  board,  a  little  more  than  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  child,  and  swaddle  it  fast  upon  the  board  to  make  it  straight; 
wherefore  all  Indians  have  flat  heads:  and  thus  they  carry  them 
at  their  backs.  The  children  will  go  very  young,  at  nine  months 
commonly;  they  wear  only  a  small  clout  round  their  waste, 
till  they  are  big;  if  boys,  they  go  a  fishing  till  ripe  for  the  woods, 
which  is  about  fifteen;  then  they  hunt,  and  after  having  given 
some  proofs  of  their  manhood,  by  a  good  return  of  skins,  they 
may  marry,  else  it  is  a  shame  to  think  of  a  wife.  The  girls  stay 
with  their  mothers,  and  help  to  hoe  the  ground,  plant  corn,  and 
carry  burthens;  and  they  do  well  to  use  them  to  that  young, 
which  they  must  do  when  they  are  old;  for  the  wives  are  the  true 
servants  of  the  husbands;  otherwise  the  men  are  very  affection- 
ate to  them. 

XIV.  When  the  young  women  are  fit  for  marriage,  they 
wear  something  upon  their  heads  for  an  advertisement,  but  so 
as  their  faces  are  hardly  to  be  seen,  but  when  they  please:  the 
age  they  marry  at,  if  women,  is  about  thirteen  and  fourteen; 
if  men,  seventeen  and  eighteen;  they  are  rarely  elder. 

XV.  Their  houses  are  mats,  or  barks  of  trees,  set  on  poles, 
in  the  fashion  of  an  English  barn,  but  out  of  the  power  of  the 
winds,  for  they  are  hardly  higher  than  a  man;  .they  lie  on  reeds 
or  grass.  In  travel,  they  lodge  in  the  woods  about  a  great  fire, 
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with  the  mantle  of  duffils  they  wear  by  day  wrapped  about  them, 
and  a  few  boughs  stuck  round  about  them. 

XVI.  Their  diet  is  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  divers  ways  pre- 
pared; sometimes  roasted  in  the  ashes,  sometimes  beaten  and 
boiled  with  water,  which  they  call  homine;  they  also  make  cakes, 
not  unpleasant  to  eat:  they  have  likewise  several  sorts  of  beans 
and  pease,  that  are  good  nourishment;  and  the  woods  and  rivers 
are  their  larder. 

XVII.  If  an  European  comes  to  see  them,  or  calls  for  lodging 
at  their  house,  or  wigwam,  they  give  him  the  best  place,  and 
first  cut.  If  they  come  to  visit  us,  they  salute  us  with  an  itah, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  Good  be  to  you;  and  set  them  down, 
which  is  mostly  on  the  ground,  close  to  their  heels,  their  legs 
upright;  it  may  be  they  speak  not  a  word,  but  observe  all  pas- 
sages: if  you  give  them  anything  to  eat  or  drink,  well,  for  they 
will  not  ask;  and  be  it  little  or  much,  if  it  be  with  kindness,  they 
are  well  pleased,  else  they  go  away  sullen,  but  say  nothing. 

XVIII.  They  are  great  concealers  of  their  own  resentments, 
brought  to  it,  I  believe,  by  the  revenge  that  hath  been  practised 
among  them:  in  either  of  these  they  are  not  exceeded  by  the 
Italians.  A  tragical  instance  fell  out  since  I  came  into  the  coun- 
try: a  king's  daughter  thinking  herself  slighted  by  her  husband, 
in  suffering  another  woman  to  lie  down  between  them,  rose  up, 
went  out,  plucked  a  root  out  of  the  ground,  and  eat  it,  upon 
which  she  immediately  died;  and  for  which,  last  week,  he  made 
an  offering  to  her  kindred,  for  atonement,  and  liberty  of  mar- 
riage; as  two  others  did  to  the  kindred  of  their  wives,  that  died 
a  natural  death:  for  till  widowers  have  done  so,  they  must  not 
marry  again.  Some  of  the  young  women  are  said  to  take  undue 
liberty  before  marriage,  for  a  portion;  but  when  married,  chaste: 
when  with  child  they  know  their  husbands  no  more,  till  deliv- 

>  ered;  and  during  their  month,  they  touch  no  meat  they  eat  but 
with  a  stick,  lest  they  should  defile  it;  nor  do  their  husbands 
frequent  them,  till  that  time  be  expired. 

XIX.  But  in  liberality  they  excel;  nothing  is  too  good  for 
their  friend:  give  them  a  fine  gun,  coat,  or  other  thing,  it  may 
pass  twenty  hands  before  it  sticks:  light  of  heart,  strong  affec- 
tions, but  soon  spent:  the  most  merry  creatures  that  live,  feast 
and  dance  perpetually;  they  never  have  much,  nor  want  much: 
wealth  circulateth  like  the  blood,  all  parts  partake;  and  though 
none  shall  want  what  another  hath,  yet  exact  observers  of  prop- 
erty.   Some  kings  have  sold,  others  presented  me  with  several 
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parcels  of  land:  the  pay,  or  presents  I  made  them,  were  not 
hoarded  by  the  particular  owners,  but  the  neighbouring  kings 
and  their  clans  being  present  when  the  goods  were  brought  out, 
the  parties  chiefly  concerned  consulted  what,  and  to  whom  they 
should  give  them.  To  every  king  then,  by  the  hands  of  a  per- 
son for  that  work  appointed,  is  a  proportion  sent,  so  sorted  and 
folded,  and  with  that  gravity,  that  is  admirable.  Then  that 
king  subdivideth  it  in  like  manner  among  his  dependents,  they 
hardly  leaving  themselves  an  equal  share  with  one  of  their  sub- 
jects: and  be  it  on  such  occasions  as  festivals,  or  at  their  com- 
mon meals,  the  kings  distribute,  and  to  themselves  last.  They 
care  for  little,  because  they  want  but  little,  and  the  reason  is, 
a  little  contents  them:  in  this  they  are  sufficiently  revenged  on 
us;  if  they  are  ignorant  of  our  pleasures,  they  are  also  free  from 
our  pains.  They  are  not  disquieted  with  bills  of  lading  and 
exchange,  nor  perplexed  with  chancery-suits  and  exchequer 
reckonings.  We  sweat  and  toil  to  live :  their  pleasure  feeds  them; 
I  mean  their  hunting,  fishing,  and  fowling,  and  this  table  is 
spread  everywhere:  they  eat  twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening; 
their  seats  and  table  are  the  ground.  Since  the  Europeans  came 
into  these  parts,  they  are  grown  great  lovers  of  strong  liquors, 
rum  especially;  and  for  it  exchange  the  richest  of  their  skins 
and  furs.  If  they  are  heated  with  liquors,  they  are  restless  till 
they  have  enough  to  sleep;  that  is  their  cry,  Some  more,  and  I 
will  go  to  sleep;  but,  when  drunk,  one  of  the  most  wretched 
spectacles  in  the  world. 

XX.  In  sickness,  impatient  to  be  cured,  and  for  it  give  any- 
thing, especially  for  their  children,  to  whom  they  are  extremely 
natural:  they  drink  at  those  times  a  teran,  or  decoction  of  some 
roots  in  spring- water;  and  if  they  eat  any  flesh,  it  must  be  of  the 
female  of  any  creature.  If  they  die,  they  bury  them  with  their 
apparel,  be  they  man  or  woman,  and  the  nearest  of  kin  fling  in 
something  precious  with  them,  as  a  token  of  their  love:  their 
mourning  is  blacking  of  their  faces,  which  they  continue  for  a 
year:  they  are  choice  of  the  graves  of  their  dead;  for  lest  they 
should  be  lost  by  time,  and  fall  to  common  use,  they  pick  off 
the  grass  that  grows  upon  them,  and  heap  up  the  fallen  earth 
with  great  care  and  exactness. 

XXL  These  poor  people  are  under  a  dark  night  in  things 
relating  to  religion,  to  be  sure  the  tradition  of  it;  yet  they  believe 
a  GOD  and  immortality,  without  the  help  of  metaphysicks;  for 
they  say,  "  There  is  a  great  king  that  made  them,  who  dwells 
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in  a  glorious  country  to  the  southward  of  them;  and  that  the 
souls  of  the  good  shall  go  thither,  where  they  shall  live  again." 
Their  worship  consists  of  two  parts,  sacrifice  and  cantico:  their 
sacrifice  is  their  first-fruits;  the  first  and  fattest  buck  they  kill 
goeth  to  the  fire,  where  he  is  all  burnt,  with  a  mournful  ditty 
of  him  that  performeth  the  ceremony,  but  with  such  marvellous 
fervency,  and  labour  of  body,  that  he  will  even  sweat  to  a  foam. 
The  other  part  is  their  cantico,  performed  by  round  dances, 
sometimes  words,  sometimes  songs,  then  shouts,  two  being  in 
the  middle  that  begin,  and  by  singing,  and  drumming  on  a  board, 
direct  the  chorus:  their  postures  in  the  dance  are  very  antick, 
and  differing,  but  all  keep  measure.  This  is  done  with  equal 
earnestness  and  labour,  but  great  appearance  of  joy.  In  the 
fall,  when  the  corn  cometh  in,  they  begin  to  feast  one  another: 
there  have  been  two  great  festivals  already,  to  which  all  come 
that  will:  I  was  at  one  myself;  their  entertainment  was  a  great 
seat  by  a  spring,  under  some  shady  trees,  and  twenty  bucks, 
with  hot  cakes  of  new  corn,  both  wheat  and  beans,  which  they 
make  up  in  a  square  form,  in  the  leaves  of  the  stem,  and  bake 
them  in  the  ashes;  and  after  that  they  fall  to  dance.  But  they 
that  go  must  carry  a  small  present  in  their  money,  it  may  be 
six-pence,  which  is  made  of  the  bone  of  a  fish;  the  black  is  with 
them  as  gold,  the  white,  silver;  they  call  it  all  wampum. 

XXII.  Their  government  is  by  kings,  which  they  call  Sachama, 
and  those  by  succession,  but  always  of  the  mother's  side:  for 
instance,  the  children  of  him  that  is  now  king,  will  not  succeed, 
but  his  brother  by  the  mother,  or  the  children  of  his  sister,  whose 
sons  (and  after  them  the  children  of  her  daughters)  will  reign, 
for  no  woman  inherits:  the  reason  they  render  for  this  way  of 
descent,  is,  that  their  issue  may  not  be  spurious. 

XXIII.  Every  king  hath  his  council,  and  that  consists  of 
all  the  old  and  wise  men  of  his  nation,  which  perhaps  is  two 
hundred  people;  nothing  of  moment  is  undertaken,  be  it  war, 
peace,  selling  of  land  or  traffick,  without  advising  with  them; 
and,  which  is  more,  with  the  young  men  too.  It  is  admirable 
to  consider,  how  powerful  the  kings  are,  and  yet  how  they  move 
by  the  breath  of  their  people.  I  have  had  occasion  to  be  in 
council  with  them  upon  treaties  for  land,  and  to  adjust  the  terms 
of  trade:  their  order  is  thus:  the  king  sits  in  the  middle  of  an 
half  moon,  and  hath  his  council,  the  old  and  wise  on  each  hand; 
behind  them,  or  at  a  little  distance,  sit  the  younger  fry,  in  the 
same  figure.    Having  consulted  and  resolved  their  business, 
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the  king  ordered  one  of  them  to  speak  to  me;  he  stood  up,  came 
to  me,  and  in  the  name  of  his  king  saluted  me,  then  took  me 
by  the  hand,  and  told  me,  "  He  was  ordered  by  his  king  to  speak 
to  me;  and  that  now  it  was  not  he,  but  the  king  that  spoke, 
because  what  he  should  say,  was  the  king's  mind."  He  first 
prayed  me,  "To  excuse  them  that  they  had  not  complied  with 
me  the  last  time;  he  feared  there  might  be  some  fault  in  the  in- 
terpreter, being  neither  Indian  nor  English;  besides,  it  was  the 
Indian  custom  to  deliberate,  and  take  up  much  time  in  council, 
before  they  resolve;  and  that  if  the  young  people  and  owners 
of  the  land  had  been  as  ready  as  he,  I  had  not  met  with  so  much 
delay."  Having  thus  introduced  his  matter,  he  fell  to  the  bounds 
of  the  land  they  had  agreed  to  dispose  of,  and  the  price;  which 
now  is  little  and  dear,  that  which  would  have  bought  twenty 
miles,  not  buying  now  two.  During  the  time  that  this  person 
spoke,  not  a  man  of  them  was  observed  to  whisper  or  smile; 
the  old  grave,  the  young  reverent  in  their  deportment :  they  speak 
little,  but  fervently,  and  with  elegance:  I  have  never  seen  more 
natural  sagacity,  considering  them  without  the  help  (I  was  going 
to  say,  the  spoil)  of  tradition;  and  he  will  deserve  the  name  of 
wise,  that  out-wits  them  in  any  treaty  about  a  thing  they  under- 
stand. When  the  purchase  was  agreed,  great  promises  passed 
between  us  of  "  kindness  and  good  neighbourhood,  and  that 
the  Indians  and  English  must  live  in  love,  as  long  as  the  sun 
gave  light."  Which  done,  another  made  a  speech  to  the  Indians, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  sachamakers  or  kings;  first  to  tell  them 
what  was  done;  next,  to  charge  and  command  them  "To  love 
the  Christians,  and  particularly  live  in  peace  with  me,  and  the 
people  under  my  government:  that  many  governors  had  been  in 
the  river,  but  that  no  governor  had  come  himself  to  live  and  stay 
here  before;  and  having  now  such  an  one  that  had  treated  them 
well,  they  should  never  do  him  or  his  any  wrong."  At  every 
sentence  of  which  they  shouted,  and  said,  Amen,  in  their  way. 

XXIV.  The  justice  they  have  is  pecuniary:  in  case  of  any 
wrong  or  evil  fact,  be  it  murther  itself,  they  atone  by  feasts,  and 
presents  of  their  wampum,  which  is  proportioned  to  the  quality 
of  the  offence  or  person  injured,  or  of  the  sex  they  are  of:  for  in 
case  they  kill  a  woman,  they  pay  double,  and  the  reason  they 
can  render,  is,  "That  she  breedeth  children,  which  men  cannot 
do."  It  is  rare  that  they  fall  out,  if  sober;  and  if  drunk,  they 
forgive  it,  saying,  "It  was  the  drink,  and  not  the  man,  that  abused 
them." 
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XXV.  We  have  agreed,  that  in  all  differences  between  us, 
six  of  each  side  shall  end  the  matter:  do  not  abuse  them,  but 
let  them  have  justice,  and  you  win  them:  the  worst  is,  that  they 
are  the  worse  for  the  Christians,  who  have  propagated  their 
vices,  and  yielded  them  tradition  for  ill,  and  not  for  good  things. 
But  as  low  an  ebb  as  these  people  are  at,  and  as  glorious  as  their 
own  condition  looks,  the  Christians  have  not  outlived  their  sight, 
with  all  their  pretensions  to  an  higher  manifestation:  what  good 
then  might  not  a  good  people  graft,  where  there  is  so  distinct 
a  knowledge  left  between  good  and  evil?  I  beseech  God  to  in- 
cline the  hearts  of  all  that  come  into  these  parts,  to  outlive  the 
knowledge  of  the  natives,  by  a  fixed  obedience  to  their  greater 
knowledge  of  the  will  of  God;  for  it  were  miserable  indeed  for 
us  to  fall  under  the  just  censure  of  the  poor  Indian  conscience, 
while  we  make  profession  of  things  so  far  transcending. 

XXVI.  For  their  original,  I  am  ready  to  believe  them  of  the 
Jewish  race;  I  mean,  of  the  stock  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  that 
for  the  following  reasons;  first,  they  were  to  go  to  a  "land  not 
planted  or  known"  which,  to  be  sure,  Asia  and  Africa  were, 
if  not  Europe;  and  He  that  intended  that  extraordinary  judg- 
ment upon  them,  might  make  the  passage  not  uneasy  to  them, 
as  it  is  not  impossible  in  itself,  from  the  eastermost  parts  of  Asia, 
to  the  westermost  of  America.  In  the  next  place,  I  find  them 
of  like  countenance,  and  their  children  of  so  lively  a  resemblance, 
that  a  man  would  think  himself  in  Duke's-place  or  Bury-street 
in  London,  when  he  seeth  them.  But  this  is  not  all;  they  agree 
in  rites,  they  reckon  by  moons;  they  offer  their  first-fruits,  they 
have  a  kind  of  feast  of  tabernacles;  they  are  said  to  lay  their 
altar  upon  twelve  stones;  their  mourning  a  year ,  customs  of  women, 
with  many  things  that  do  not  now  occur. 

So  much  for  the  natives;  next  the  old  planters  will  be  consid- 
ered in  this  relation,  before  I  come  to  our  colony,  and  the  con- 
cerns of  it. 

XXVII.  The  first  planters  in  these  parts  were  the  Dutch, 
and  soon  after  them  the  Swedes  and  Finns.  The  Dutch  applied 
themselves  to  trafhck,  the  Swedes  and  Finns  to  husbandry. 
There  were  some  disputes  between  them  some  years,  the  Dutch 
looking  upon  them  as  intruders  upon  their  purchase  and  pos- 
session, which  was  finally  ended  in  the  surrender  made  by  John 
Rizeing,  the  Swedish  governor,  to  Peter  Styresant,  governor 
for  the  states  of  Holland,  anno  1655. 

XXVIII.  The  Dutch  inhabit  mostly  those  parts  of  the  prov- 
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ince  that  lie  upon  or  near  to  the  bay;  and  the  Swedes  the  freshes 
of  the  river  Delaware.  There  is  no  need  of  giving  any  descrip- 
tion of  them,  who  are  better  known  there  than  here;  but  they 
are  a  plain,  strong,  industrious  people,  yet  have  made  no  great 
progress  in  culture  or  propagation  of  fruit-trees,  as  if  they  de- 
sired rather  to  have  enough,  than  plenty  or  tramck.  But,  I 
presume,  the  Indians  made  them  the  more  careless,  by  furnish- 
ing them  with  the  means  of  profit,  to  wit,  skins  and  furs,  for  rum, 
and  such  strong  liquors.  They  kindly  received  me,  as  well  as 
the  English,  who  were  few,  before  the  people  concerned  with 
me  came  among  them:  I  must  needs  commend  their  respect  to 
authority,  and  kind  behaviour  to  the  English;  they  do  not  de- 
generate from  the  old  friendship  between  both  kingdoms.  As 
they  are  people  proper,  and  strong  of  body,  so  they  have  fine 
children,  and  almost  every  house  full;  rare  to  find  one  of  them 
without  three  or  four  boys,  and  as  many  girls;  some  six,  seven, 
and  eight  sons:  and  I  must  do  them  that  right,  I  see  few  young 
men  more  sober  and  laborious. 

XXIX.  The  Dutch  have  a  meeting-place  for  religious  worship 
at  Newcastle;  and  the  Swedes,  three,  one  at  Christina,  one  at 
Tenecum,  and  one  at  Wicoco,  within  half  a  mile  of  this  town. 

XXX.  There  rests  that  I  speak  of  the  condition  we  are  in, 
and  what  settlement  we  have  made,  in  which  I  will  be  as  short 
as  I  can;  for  I  fear,  and  not  without  reason,  that  I  have  tired 
your  patience  with  this  long  story.  The  country  lieth  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  river  and  bay  of  Delaware,  and  eastern  sea; 
it  hath  the  advantage  of  many  creeks,  or  rivers  rather,  that  run 
into  the*  main  river  or  bay;  some  navigable  for  great  ships,  some 
for  small  craft:  those  of  most  eminency  are  Christina,  Brandy- 
wine,  Skilpot,  and  Schuylkill;  any  one  of  which  have  room  to 
lay  up  the  royal  navy  of  England,  there  being  from  four  to  eight 
fathom  water. 

XXXI.  The  lesser  creeks  or  rivers,  yet  convenient  for  sloops 
and  ketches  of  good  burthen,  are  Lewis,  Mespilion,  Cedar, 
Dover,  Cranbrook,  Feversham,  and  Georges  below,  and  Chiches- 
ter, Chester,  Toacawny,  Pemmapecka,  Portquessin,  Neshimenck 
and  Pennbery  in  the  Freshes,  many  lesser  that  admit  boats 
and  shallops.  Our  people  are  mostly  settled  upon  the  upper 
rivers,  which  are  pleasant  and  sweet,  and  generally  bounded 
with  good  land.  The  planted  part  of  the  province  and  terri- 
tories is  cast  into  six  counties,  Philadelphia,  Buckingham,  Ches- 
ter, Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  containing  about  four  thou- 
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sand  souls.  Two  general  assemblies  have  been  held,  and  with 
such  concord  and  dispatch,  that  they  sat  but  three  weeks,  and 
at  least  seventy  laws  were  passed  without  one  dissent  in  any 
material  thing.  But  of  this  more  hereafter,  being  yet  raw  and 
new  in  our  geer:  however,  I  cannot  forget  their  singular  respect 
to  me  in  this  infancy  of  things,  who  by  their  own  private  expenses 
so  early  considered  mine  for  the  publick,  as  to  present  me  with 
an  impost  upon  certain  goods  imported  and  exported:  which 
after  my  acknowledgment  of  their  affection,  I  did  as  freely  remit 
to  the  province  and  the  traders  to  it.  And  for  the  well-govern- 
ment of  the  said  counties,  courts  of  justice  are  established  in 
every  county,  with  proper  officers,  as  justices,  sheriffs,  clerks, 
constables,  &c.  which  courts  are  held  every  two  months:  but  to 
prevent  law-suits,  there  are  three  peace-makers  chosen  by  every 
county-court,  in  the  nature  of  common  arbitrators,  to  hear  and 
end  differences  betwixt  man  and  man;  and  spring  and  fall  there 
is  an  orphan's  court  in  each  county,  to  inspect  and  regulate  the 
affairs  of  orphans  and  widows. 

XXXII.  Philadelphia,  the  expectation  of  those  that  are  con- 
cerned in  this  province,  is  at  last  laid  out,  to  the  great  content 
of  those  there,  that  are  any  ways  interested  therein:  the  situa- 
tion is  a  neck  of  land,  and  lieth  between  two  navigable  rivers, 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  whereby  it  hath  two  fronts  upon  the 
water,  each  a  mile,  and  two  from  river  to  river.  Delaware  is 
a  glorious  river,  but  the  Schuylkill  being  an  hundred  miles  boat- 
able  above  the  falls,  and  its  course  north-east  towards  the  foun- 
tain of  Susquahannah  (that  tends  to  the  heart  of  the  province, 
and  both  sides  our  own)  it  is  like  to  be  a  great  part  of  the  settle- 
ment of  this  age.  I  say  little  of  the  town  itself,  because  a  plat- 
form will  be  shewn  you  by  my  agent,  in  which  those  who  are 
purchasers  of  me,  will  find  their  names  and  interests:  but  this 
I  will  say  for  the  good  providence  of  God,  that  of  all  the  many 
places  I  have  seen  in  the  world,  I  remember  not  one  better  seated; 
so  that  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  appointed  for  a  town,  whether 
we  regard  the  rivers,  or  the  conveniency  of  the  coves,  docks, 
springs,  the  loftiness  and  soundness  of  the  land  and  the  air,  held 
by  the  people  of  these  parts  to  be  very  good.  It  is  advanced 
within  less  than  a  year  to  about  fourscore  houses  and  cottages, 
such  as  they  are,  where  merchants  and  handicrafts  are  following 
their  vocations  as  fast  as  they  can,  while  the  countrymen  are 
close  at  their  farms:  some  of  them  got  a  little  winter-corn  in 
the  ground  last  season,  and  the  generality  have  had  an  handsome 
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summer-crop,  and  are  preparing  for  their  winter-corn.  They 
reaped  their  barley  this  year  in  the  month  called  May;  the  wheat 
in  the  month  following;  so  that  there  is  time  in  these  parts  for 
another  crop  of  divers  things  before  the  winter-season.  We  are 
daily  in  hopes  of  shipping  to  add  to  our  number;  for,  blessed 
be  God,  here  is  both  room  and  accommodation  for  them;  the 
stories  of  our  necessity  being  either  the  fear  of  our  friends,  or 
the  scare-crows  of  our  enemies;  for  the  greatest  hardship  we 
have  suffered,  hath  been  salt  meat,  which  by  fowl  in  winter, 
and  fish  in  summer,  together  with  some  poultry,  lamb,  mutton, 
veal,  and  plenty  of  venison  the  best  part  of  the  year,  hath  been 
made  very  passable.  I  bless  God,  I  am  fully  satisfied  with  the 
country  and  entertainment  I  get  in  it;  for  I  find  that  particular 
content  which  hath  always  attended  me,  where  God  in  his  provi- 
dence hath  made  it  my  place  and  service  to  reside.  You  cannot 
imagine  my  station  can  be  at  present  free  of  more  than  ordinary 
business,  and  as  such,  I  may  say,  it  is  a  troublesome  work;  but 
the  method  things  are  putting  in  will  facilitate  the  charge,  and 
give  an  earlier  motion  to  the  administration  of  affairs.  How- 
ever,  as  it  is  some  mens  duty  to  plow,  some  to  sow,  some  to  water, 
and  some  to  reap;  so  it  is  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  duty  of  a 
man,  to  yield  to  the  mind  of  Providence,  and  cheerfully,  as  well 
as  carefully,  embrace  and  follow  the  guidance  of  it. 

XXXIII.  For  your  particular  concern,  I  might  entirely  refer 
you  to  the  letters  of  the  president  of  the  society;  but  this  I  will 
venture  to  say,  your  provincial  settlements  both  within  and  with- 
out the  town,  for  situation  and  soil,  are  without  exception :  your 
city-lot  is  an  whole  street,  and  one  side  of  a  street,  from  river 
to  river,  containing  near  one  hundred  acres,  not  easily  valued, 
which  is,  besides  your  four  hundred  acres  in  the  city-liberties, 
part  of  your  twenty  thousand  acres  in  the  country.  Your  tan- 
nery hath  such  plenty  of  bark,  the  saw-mill  for  timber,  and  the 
place  of  the  glass-house  are  so  conveniently  posted  for  water 
carriage,  the  city-lot  for  a  dock,  and  the  whalery  for  a  sound  and 
fruitful  bank,  and  the  town  Lewis  by  it  to  help  your  people,  that 
by  God's  blessing  the  affairs  of  the  society  will  naturally  grow 
in  their  reputation  and  profit.  I  am  sure  I  have  not  turned  my 
back  upon  any  offer  that  tended  to  its  prosperity;  and  though 
I  am  ill  at  projects,  I  have  sometimes  put  in  for  a  share  with  her 
officers,  to  countenance  and  advance  her  interest.  You  are 
already  informed  what  is  fit  for  you  farther  to  do,  whatsoever 
tends  to  the  promotion  of  wine,  and  to  the  manufacture  of  linen 
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in  these  parts,  I  cannot  but  wish  you  to  promote  it;  and  the 
French  people  are  most  likely  in  both  respects  to  answer  that 
design:  to  that  end  I  would  advise  you  to  send  for  some  thou- 
sands of  plants  out  of  France,  with  some  able  vinerons,  and 
people  of  the  other  vocation:  but  because  I  believe  you  have 
been  entertained  with  this  and  some  other  profitable  subjects 
by  your  president,  I  shall  add  no  more,  but  to  assure  you,  that  I 
am  heartily  inclined  to  advance  your  just  interest,  and  that  you 
will  always  find  me, 

Your  kind  cordial  friend, 

W.  Penn. 

Philadelphia,  the  i6th  of  the  6th 
month,  called  august,  1 683. 


WILLIAM  PENN'S  FIRST  LANDING  IN  AMERICA. 

On  the  27th  of  October  [1682],  nine  weeks  after  the  departure  from  Deal, 
the  Welcome  moored  off  Newcastle,  in  the  territories  lately  ceded  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  William  Penn  first  set  foot  in  the  New  World.  His 
landing  made  a  general  holiday  in  the  town;  young  and  old,  Welch,  Dutch, 
English,  Swedes,  and  Germans,  crowded  down  to  the  landing-place,  each 
eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  great  man  who  had  come  amongst  them,  less 
as  their  lord  and  governor  than  as  their  friend.  American  history  affords 
no  finer  subject  for  a  great  national  cartoon  than  this  scene  presents.  In 
the  centre  of  the  foreground,  only  distinguished  from  the  few  companions 
of  his  voyage  who  have  yet  landed  by  the  nobleness  of  his  mien,  and  a  light 
blue  silken  sash  tied  round  his  waist,  stands  William  Penn;  erect  in  stature,, 
every  motion  indicating  courtly  grace,  his  countenance  lighted  up  with  hope 
and  honest  pride, — in  every  limb  and  feature  the  expression  of  a  serene  and. 
manly  beauty.  The  young  officer  before  him,  dressed  in  the  gay  costume 
of  the  English  service,  is  his  lieutenant,  Markham,  come  to  welcome  his. 
relative  to  the  new  land  and  to  give  an  account  of  his  own  stewardship.  On 
the  right  stand  the  chief  settlers  of  the  district,  arrayed  in  their  national  cos- 
tumes, the  light  hair  and  quick  eye  of  the  Swede  finding  a  good  foil  in  the 
stolid  look  of  the  heavy  Dutchman,  who  doffs  his  cap,  but  doubts  whether 
he  shall  take  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  even  to  say  welcome  to  the  new  gov- 
ernor. A  little  apart,  as  if  studying  with  the  intense  eagerness  of  Indian 
skill  the  physiognomy  of  the  ruler  who  has  come  with  his  children  to  occupy 
their  hunting-grounds,  stands  the  wise  and  noble  leader  of  the  Red  Men,, 
Taminent,  and  a  party  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  in  their  picturesque  paints  and 
costume.  Behind  the  central  figure  are  grouped  the  principal  companions 
of  his  voyage;  and  on  the  dancing  waters  of  the  Delaware  rides  the  stately 
ship,  while  between  her  and  the  shore  a  multitude  of  light  canoes  dart  to 
and  fro,  bringing  the  passengers  and  merchandise  to  land.  Part  of  the 
background  shows  an  irregular  line  of  streets  and  houses,  the  latter  with 
the  pointed  roofs  and  fantastic  gables  which  still  delight  the  artist's  eye  in 
the  streets  of  Ley  den  or  Rotterdam;  and  further  on  the  view  is  lost  in  one- 
of  those  grand  old  pine  and  cedar  forests  which  belong  essentially  to  an 
American  scene.    There  are  many  fine  elements  for  the  artist's  purposes 
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in  such  a  theme:  beauty,  novelty,  variety,  and  historic  interest;  land,  wood, 
water;  motion,  life,  repose;  national  and  personal  characteristics,  nature 
in  its  most  picturesque  forms,  civilization  in  its  highest  expression — are  all 
grouped,  compared  and  contrasted  in  this  striking  scene. 

Next  day  the  people  were  called  together  in  the  Dutch  court-house,  when 
the  legal  formalities  of  taking  possession  were  gone  through  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  present.  The  deeds  and  charters  were  produced  and  read  aloud. 
The  agents  of  the  Duke  of  York  surrendered  the  territory  in  their  master's 
name'  by  the  usual  form  of  earth  and  water.  His  great  and  undefined 
powers  thus  legally  established,  Penn  rose  and  addressed  the  people  amid 
the  profoundest  silence.  He  spoke  of  the  reasons  for  his  coming — the  great 
idea  which  he  had  nursed  from  his  youth  upwards — his  desire  to  found  a 
free  and  virtuous  state,  in  which  the  people  should  rule  themselves;  he 
then  explained  the  nature  of  his  powers,  but  assured  his  audience  of  his 
wish  to  exercise  them  only  provisionally  and  for  the  general  good.  He  ad- 
verted to  the  frame  of  government  which  he  had  published  for  Pennsylvania 
as  containing  his  theory  of  government;  and  promised  the  settlers  on  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Delaware  that  the  same  principles  should  be  adopted 
in  the  organization  of  their  territory.  Every  man,  he  said,  in  his  provinces, 
should  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  and  his  fair  share  of  political  power;  and 
as  an  earnest  of  his  intention  to  proceed  on  fixed  and  just  principles  in  the 
government  of  his  colony,  he  ended  by  renewing  in  his  own  name  the  com- 
missions of  all  the  existing  magistrates.  The  people  listened  to  this  speech 
with  wonder  and  delight.  They  were  many  of  them  but  rude  and  illiterate 
husbandmen;  but  that  old  northern  instinct  which  had  led  them  from  the 
Rhine,  the  Elbe,  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  Dahl  to  seek  for  freedom  on  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware,  told  them  a  new  era  had  commenced  with  the 
landing  of  the  English  Governor. — William  Hepworth  Dixon. 


In  1676  William  Penn  became  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  western  half  of  New  Jersey, 
upon  the  partition  of  that  province,  and  largely  settled  it  with  Quakers.  He  formed  an  asso- 
ciation which  in  1680  purchased  East  New  Jersey;  and  at  about  the  same  time  received  a 
grant  from  the  crown,  in  discharge  of  a  debt  of  nearly  £16,000  due  him  as  the  representative 
of  his  father,  of  an  extensive  tract  west  of  the  Delaware,  which  in  honor  of  his  father  was 
named  Pennsylvania.  In  1681  he  published  "  Some  Account  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania"— followed  the  next  year  by  another  brief  account — to  advertise  its  advantages;  and 
in  1682  he  formed  a  "Free  Society  of  Traders  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  in  concert  with  Algernon 
Sidney  framed  a  most  liberal  constitution  for  the  colony.  The  same  year  he  came  to  America, 
landing  at  Newcastle  on  the  Delaware  in  October,  and  marking  out  the  site  of  Philadelphia 
in  November.  In  1683  he  sent  to  the  committee  of  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  the  General 
Description  of  the  Province  printed  in  the  present  leaflet,  and  it  was  published  in  London. 
See  the  valuable  bibliography  concerning  Penn  and  Pennsylvania  by  Frederick  D.  Stone, 
appended  to  his  chapter  on  the  Founding  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Narrative  and  Critical  His- 
tory of  America,  vol.  iii.  See  the  various  histories  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  biographies  of 
Penn  by  Clarkson,  Dixon  and  others,  also  the  valuable  article  on  Penn  by  J.  M.  Rigg  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  See  Penn's  Plan  for  the  Peace  of  Europe,  in  Old  South 
Leaflet  No.  75;  and  Pastorius's  Description  of  Pennsylvania  in  1700,  in  Leaflet  No.  95. 
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No.  172. 

The  Fundamental 
Constitutions  of 
Carolina. 

1669. 


Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  having,  out  of  his  royal, 
grace  and  bounty,  granted  unto  us  the  province  of  Carolina, 
with  all  the  royalties,  properties,  jurisdictions  and  privileges 
of  a  county  palatine,  as  large  and  ample  as  the  county  palatine 
of  Durham,  with  other  great  privileges;  for  the  better  settlement 
of  the  government  of  the  said  place,  and  establishing  the  interest 
of  the  Lords  Proprietors  with  equality  and  without  confusion; 
and  that  the  government  of  this  province  may  be  made  most 
agreeable  to  the  monarchy  under  which  we  live,  and  of  which 
this  province  is  a  part;  and  that  we  may  avoid  erecting  a  numer- 
ous democracy:  we  the  Lords  and  Proprietors  of  the  province 
aforesaid,  have  agreed  to  this  following  form  of  government, 
to  be  perpetually  established  amongst  us,  unto  which  we  do 
oblige  ourselves,  our  heirs  and  successors,  in  the  most  binding 
ways  that  can  be  devised. 

I.  The  eldest  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  shall  be  Palatine; 
and  upon  the  decease  of  the  Palatine,  the  eldest  of  the  seven 
surviving  proprietors  shall  always  succeed  him. 

II.  There  shall  be  seven  other  chief  offices  erected,  viz.  the 
admirals,  chamberlains,  chancellors,  constables,  chief  justices, 
high  stewards,  and  treasurers;  which  places  shall  be  enjoyed 
by  none  but  the  Lords  Proprietors,  to  be  assigned  at  first  by  lot; 
and  upon  the  vacancy  of  any  of  the  seven  great  offices  by  death, 
or  otherwise,  the  eldest  proprietor  shall  have  his  choice  of  the 
said  place. 

III.  The  whole  province  shall  be  divided  into  counties;  each 
county  shall  consist  of  eight  signories,  eight  baronies,  and  four 
precincts;  each  precinct  shall  consist  of  six  colonies. 
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IV.  Each  signiory,  barony,  and  colony,  shall  consist  of  twelve 
thousand  acres;  the  eight  signiories  being  the  share  of  the  eight 
proprietors,  and  the  eight  baronies  of  the  nobility:  both  which 
shares,  being  each  of  them  one  fifth  part  of  the  whole,  are  to  be 
perpetually  annexed,  the  one  to  the  proprietors,  the  other  to  the 
hereditary  nobility,  leaving  the  colonies,  being  three  fifths  amongst 
the  people;  that  so  in  setting  out,  and  planting  the  lands,  the 
balance  of  the  government  may  be  preserved. 

V.  At  any  time  before  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  one,  any  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  shall  have  power  to  re- 
linquish, alienate,  and  dispose,  to  any  other  person,  his  pro- 
prietorship, and  all  the  signories,  powers,  and  interest,  there- 
unto belonging,  wholly  and  entirely  together,  and  not  otherwise. 
But,  after  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred,  those  who  are 
then  Lords  Proprietors  shall  not  have  power  to  alienate  or  make 
over  their  proprietorship,  with  the  signiories  and  privileges 
thereunto  belonging,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  any  person  whatso- 
ever, otherwise  than  as  in  §  xviii;  but  it  shall  all  descend  unto 
their  heirs  male:  and,  for  want  of  heirs  male,  it  shall  all  descend 
on  that  Landgrave  or  Cassique  of  Carolina,  who  is  descended 
of  the  next  heirs  female  of  the  Proprietor;  and,  for  want  of  such 
heirs,  it  shall  descend  on  the  next  heir  general;  and,  for  want 
of  such  heirs,  the  remaining  seven  proprietors  shall,  upon  the 
vacancy,  chuse  a  Landgrave  to  succeed  the  deceased  proprie- 
tor, who  being  chosen  by  the  majority  of  the  seven  surviving 
proprietors,  he  and  his  heirs  successively  shall  be  proprietors, 
as  fully  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  any  of  the  rest. 

VI.  That  the  number  of  eight  proprietors  may  be  constantly 
kept;  if,  upon  the  vacancy  of  any  proprietorship,  the  seven 
surviving  proprietors  shall  not  chuse  a  Landgrave  to  be  a 
proprietor,  before  the  second  biennial  parliament  after  the 
vacancy,  then  the  next  biennial  parliament  but  one  after  such 
vacancy,  shall  have  power  to  chuse  any  landgrave  to  be  a  pro- 
prietor. 

VII.  Whosoever,  after  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred, 
either  by  inheritance  or  choice,  shall  succeed  any  proprietor 
in  his  proprietorship,  and  signiories  thereunto  belonging;  shall 
be  obliged  to  take  the  name  and  arms  of  that  proprietor  whom 
he  succeeds;  which  from  thenceforth  shall  be  the  name  and  arms 
of  his  family  and  their  posterity. 

VIII.  Whatsoever  Landgrave  or  Cassique  shall  come  to  be  a 
proprietor,  shall  take  the  signiores  annexed  to  the  said  proprie- 
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torship;  but  his  former  dignity,  with  the  baronies  annexed,  shall 
devolve  into  the  hands  of  the  Lords  Proprietors. 

IX.  There  shall  be  just  as  many  landgraves  as  there  are  coun- 
ties, and  twice  as  many  cassiques,  and  no  more.  These  shall 
be  the  hereditary  nobility  of  the  province,  and  by  right  of  their 
dignity  be  members  of  parliament.  Each  landgrave  shall  have 
four  baronies,  and  each  cassique  two  baronies,  hereditarily  and 
unalterably  annexed  to,  and  settled  upon,  the  said  dignity. 

X.  The  first  landgraves  and  cassiques  of  the  twelve  first  coun- 
ties to  be  planted,  shall  be  nominated  thus;  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  twelve  landgraves  the  Lords  Proprietors  shall  each  of  them 
separately  for  himself  nominate  and  chuse  one;  and  the  re- 
maining four  landgraves  of  the  first  twelve,  shall  be  nominated 
and  chosen  by  the  Palatine's  court.  In  like  manner  of  the  twenty- 
four  first  cassiques,  each  proprietor  for  himself  shall  nominate 
and  chuse  two,  and  the  remaining  eight  shall  be  nominated  and 
chosen  by  the  Palatine's  court;  and  when  the  twelve  first  coun- 
ties shall  be  planted,  the  Lords  Proprietors  shall  again  in  the  same 
manner  nominate  and  chuse  twelve  more  landgraves,  and  twenty- 
four  cassiques,  for  the  twelve  next  counties  to  be  planted;  that 
is  to  say,  two  thirds  of  each  number  by  the  single  nomination 
of  each  proprietor  for  himself,  and  the  remaining  one  third  by 
the  joint  election  of  the  Palatine's  court,  and  so  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  till  the  whole  province  of  Carolina  be  set  out  and 
planted,  according  to  the  proportions  in  these  Fundamental 
Constitutions. 

XL  Any  landgrave  or  cassique  at  any  time  before  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  one,  shall  have  power  to  alien- 
ate, sell,  or  make  over,  to  any  other  person,  his  dignity,  with  the 
baronies  thereunto  belonging,  all  entirely  together.  But,  after 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred,  no  landgrave  or  cassique 
shall  have  power  to  alienate,  sell,  or  make  over,  or  let,  the  heredi- 
tary baronies  of  his  dignity,  or  any  part  thereof,  otherwise  than 
as  in  §  xviii;  but  they  shall  all  entirely,  with  the  dignity  there- 
unto belonging,  descend  unto  his  heirs  male:  and,  for  want  of 
heirs  male,  all  entirely  and  undivided,  to  the  next  heir  general; 
and,  for  want  of  such  heirs,  shall  devolve  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lords  Proprietors. 

XII.  That  the  due  number  of  landgraves  and  cassiques  may 
be  always  kept  up;  if,  upon  the  devolution  of  any  landgrave- 
ship  or  cassiqueship,  the  Palatine's  court  shall  not  settle  the 
devolved  dignity,  with  the  baronies  thereunto  annexed,  before 
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the  second  biennial  parliament  after  such  devolution;  1  the  next 
biennial  parliament  but  one  after  such  devolution  shall  have 
power  to  make  any  one  landgrave  or  cassique  in  the  room  of 
him,  who,  dying  without  heirs,  his  dignity  and  baronies  devolved. 

XIII.  No  one  person  shall  have  more  than  one  dignity,  with 
the  signiories  or  baronies  thereunto  belonging.  But  whenso- 
ever it  shall  happen  that  any  one,  who  is  already  proprietor, 
landgrave,  or  cassique,  shall  have  any  of  these  dignities  descend 
to  him  by  inheritance ;  it  shall  be  at  his  choice  to  keep  which 
of  the  dignities,  with  the  land  annexed,  he  shall  like  best;  but 
shall  leave  the  other,  with  the  lands  annexed,  to  be  enjoyed  by 
him,  who,  not  being  his  heir  apparent  and  certain  successor  to 
his  present  dignity,  is  next  of  blood. 

XIV.  Whosoever,  by  the  right  of  inheritance,  shall  come  to 
be  landgrave  or  cassique,  shall  take  the  name  and  arms  of  his 
predecessor  in  that  dignity,  to  be  from  thenceforth  the  name 
and  arms  of  his  family  and  their  posterity. 

XV.  Since  the  dignity  of  proprietor,  landgrave,  or  cassique, 
cannot  be  divided,  and  the  signiories  or  baronies  thereunto  an- 
nexed must  for  ever  all  entirely  descend  with,  and  accompany 
that  dignity;  whensoever,  for  want  of  heirs  male,  it  shall  descend 
on  the  issue  female,  the  eldest  daughter  and  her  heirs  shall  be 
preferred,  and  in  the  inheritance  of  those  dignities,  and  the 
signiories  or  baronies  annexed,  there  shall  be  no  co-heirs. 

XVI.  In  every  signiory,  barony  and  manor,  the  respective  lord 
shall  have  power,  in  his  own  name,  to  hold  court-leet  there,  for 
trying  of  all  causes  both  civil  and  criminal;  but  where  it  shall 
concern  any  person  being  no  inhabitant,  vassal,  or  leet-man  of 
the  said  signiory,  barony,  or  manor,  he,  upon  paying  down  of 
forty  shillings  to  the  Lords  Proprietors'  use,  shall  have  an  appeal 
from  the  signiory  or  barony-court  to  the  county-court,  and  from 
the  manor-court  to  the  precinct-court. 

XVII.  Every  manor  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  three  thou- 
sand acres,  and  not  above  twelve  thousand  acres,  in  one  entire 
piece  and  colony;  but  any  three  thousand  acres  or  more,  in  one 
piece,  and  the  possession  of  one  man,  shall  not  be  a  manor, 
unless  it  be  constituted  a  manor  by  the  grant  of  the  Palatine's 
court. 

XVIII.  The  lords  of  signiories  and  baronies  shall  have  power 
only  of  granting  estates  not  exceeding  three  lives,  or  thirty-one 
years,  in  two  thirds  of  the  said  signiories,  or  baronies,  and  the 
remaining  third  shall  be  always  demesne. 
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XIX.  Any  lord  of  a  manor  may  alienate,  sell,  or  dispose,  to 
any  other  person  and  his  heirs  forever,  his  manor,  all  entirely 
together,  with  all  the  privileges  and  leet-ment  hereunto  belong- 
ing, so  far  forth  as  any  colony  lands;  but  no  grant  of  any  part 
thereof,  either  in  fee,  or  for  any  longer  term  than  three  lives, 
or  one  and  twenty  years,  shall  be  good  against  the  next  heir. 

XX.  No  manor,  for  want  of  issue  male,  shall  be  divided  amongst 
co-heirs;  but  the  manor,  if  there  be  but  one,  shall  all  entirely 
descend  to  the  eldest  daughter  and  her  heirs.  If  there  be  more 
manors  than  one,  the  eldest  daughter  first  shall  have  her  choice, 
the  second  next,  and  so  on,  beginning  again  at  the  eldest,  till 
all  the  manors  be  taken  up;  that  so  the  privileges  which  belong 
to  manors  being  indivisible,  the  lands  of  the  manors,  to  which 
they  are  annexed,  may  be  kept  entire,  and  the  manor  not  lose 
those  privileges,  which,  upon  parcelling  out  to  several  owners, 
must  necessarily  cease. 

XXI.  Every  lord  of  a  manor,  within  his  manor,  shall  have 
all  the  powers,  jurisdictions,  and  privileges,  which  a  landgrave 
or  cassique  hath  in  his  baronies. 

XXII.  In  every  signiory,  barony,  and  manor,  all  the  leet- 
men  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective  lords  of 
the  said  signiory,  barony,  or  manor,  without  appeal  from  him. 
Nor  shall  any  leet-man,  or  leet-woman,  have  liberty  to  go  off 
from  the  land  of  their  particular  lord,  and  live  any  where  else, 
without  licence  obtained  from  their  said  lord,  under  hand  and  seal. 

XXIII.  All  the  children  of  leet-men  shall  be  leet-men,  and 
so  to  all  generations. 

XXIV.  No  man  shall  be  capable  of  having  a  court-leet,  or 
leet-men,  but  a  proprietor,  landgrave,  cassique,  or  lord  of  a  manor. 

XXV.  Whoever  shall  voluntarily  enter  himself  a  leet-man, 
in  the  registry  of  the  county  court,  shall  be  a  leet-man. 

XXVI.  Whoever  is  lord  of  leet-men,  shall,  upon  the  marriage 
of  a  leet-man  or  leet-woman  of  his,  give  them  ten  acres  of  land 
for  their  lives;  they  paying  to  him  therefor  not  more  than  one 
eighth  part  of  all  the  yearly  produce  and  growth  of  the  said  ten 
acres. 

XXVII.  No  landgrave  or  cassique  shall  be  tried  for  any  crimi- 
nal cause,  in  any  but  the  chief  justices'  court,  and  that  by  a  jury 
of  his  peers. 

XXVIII.  There  shall  be  eight  supreme  courts.  The  first 
called  the  Palatine's  court,  consisting  of  the  palatine  and  the 
other  seven  proprietors.    The  other  seven  courts  of  the  other 
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seven  great  officers,  shall  consist  each  of  them  of  a  proprietor, 
and  six  counsellors  added  to  him.  Under  each  of  these  latter 
seven  courts,  shall  be  a  college  of  twelve  assistants.  The  twelve 
assistants  of  the  several  colleges  shall  be  chosen,  two  out  of  the 
landgraves,  cassiques,  or  eldest  sons  of  proprietors,  by  the  Pal- 
atine's court;  two  out  of  the  landgraves,  by  the  landgraves  cham- 
ber; two  out  of  the  cassiques,  by  the  cassiques  chamber;  four 
more  out  of  the  twelve  shall  be  chosen  by  the  common  chamber, 
out  of  such  as  have  been,  or  are,  members  of  parliament,  sheriffs, 
or  justices  of  the  county  court,  or  the  younger  sons  or  proprie- 
tors, or  eldest  sons  of  landgraves  or  cassiques;  the  two  other 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  palatine's  court,  out  of  the  same  sort  of 
persons,  out  of  which  the  commons  cliamber  is  to  chuse. 

XXIX.  Out  of  these  colleges  shall  be  chosen  at  first,  by  the 
Palatine's  court,  six  counsellors,  to  be  joined  with  each  proprie- 
tor in  his  court;  of  which  six,  one  shall  be  of  those  who  were 
chosen  in  any  of  the  colleges  by  the  Palatine's  court,  out  of  the 
landgraves,  cassiques,  or  eldest  sons  of  proprietors;  one  out  of 
those  who  were  chosen  by  the  landgraves  chamber;  and  one 
out  of  those  who  were  chosen  by  the  cassiques  chamber;  two 
out  of  those  who  were  chosen  by  the  commons  chamber;  and 
one  out  of  those  who  were  chosen  by  the  Palatine's  court,  out 
of  the  proprietors'  younger  sons,  or  eldest  sons  of  landgraves,, 
cassiques,  or  commons,  qualified  as  aforesaid. 

XXX.  When  it  shall  happen  that  any  counsellor  dies,  and 
thereby  there  is  a  vacancy,  the  grand  council  shall  have  power 
to  remove  any  counsellor  that  is  willing  to  be  removed  out  of 
any  of  the  proprietors'  courts  to  fill  up  the  vacancy;  provided 
they  take  a  man  of  the  same  degree  and  choice  the  other  was 
of,  whose  vacant  place  is  to  be  filled  up.  But  if  no  counsellor 
consent  to  be  removed,  or  upon  such  remove;  the  last  remain- 
ing vacant  place,  in  any  of  the  proprietors'  courts,  shall  be  filled 
up  by  the  choice  of  the  grand  council,  who  shall  have  power  to 
remove  out  of  any  of  the  colleges,  any  assistant,  who  is  of  the 
same  degree  and  choice  that  counsellor  was  of,  into  whose  va- 
cant place  he  is  to  succeed.  The  grand  council  also  shall  have 
power  to  remove  any  assistant,  that  is  willing,  out  of  one  college 
into  another,  provided  he  be  of  the  same  degree  and  choice. 
But  the  last  remaining  vacant  place  in  any  college,  shall  be  filled 
up  by  the  same  choice,  and  out  of  the  same  degree  of  persons 
the  assistant  was  of,  who  is  dead  or  removed.  No  place  shall 
be  vacant  in  any  proprietors'  court  above  six  months.  No  place 
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shall  be  vacant  in  any  college  longer  than  the  next  session  of 
parliament. 

XXXI.  No  man,  being  a  member  of  the  grand  council,  or 
of  any  of  the  seven  colleges,  shall  be  turned  out  but  for  misde- 
meanour, of  which  the  grand  council  shall  be  judge;  and  the 
vacancy  of  the  person  so  put  out  shall  be  filled,  not  by 
election  of  the  grand  council,  but  by  those  who  first  chose  him, 
and  out  of  the  same  degree  he  was  of  who  is  expelled.  But  it  is 
not  hereby  to  be  understood,  that  the  grand  council  hath  any 
power  to  turn  out  any  one  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  or  their 
deputies,  the  Lords  Proprietors  having  in  themselves  an  inherent 
original  right. 

XXXII.  All  elections  in  the  parliament,  in  the  several  cham- 
bers of  the  parliament,  and  in  the  grand  council,  shall  be  passed 
by  balloting. 

XXXIII.  The  Palatine's  court  shall  consist  of  the  Palatine 
and  seven  proprietors,  wherein  nothing  shall  be  acted  without 
the  presence  and  consent  of  the  Palatine  or  his  deputy,  and  three 
others  of  the  proprietors  or  their  deputies.  This  court  shall 
have  power  to  call  parliaments,  to  pardon  all  offences,  to  make 
elections  of  all  officers  in  the  proprietor's  dispose,  and  to  nomi- 
nate and  appoint  Port  Towns;  and  also  shall  have  power  by 
their  order  to  the  treasurer  to  dispose  of  all  public  treasure,  ex- 
cepting money  granted  by  the  parliament,  and  by  them  directed 
to  some  particular  public  use;  and  also  shall  have  a  negative 
upon  all  acts,  orders,  votes  and  judgments,  of  the  grand  council 
and  the  parliament,  except  only  as  in  §  vi  and  xii;  and  shall 
have  all  the  powers  granted  to  the  Lords  Proprietors,  by  their 
patent  from  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  except  in  such  things 
as  are  limited  by  these  Fundamental  Constitutions. 

XXXIV.  The  Palatine  himself,  when  he  in  person  shall  be 
either  in  the  army  or  in  any  of  the  proprietors'  courts,  shall  then 
have  the  power  of  general,  or  of  that  proprietor,  in  whose  court 
the  Palatine  then  presides,  shall  during  his  presence  there  be 
but  as  one  of  the  council. 

XXXV.  The  chancellor's  court,  consisting  of  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors, and  his  six  counsellors,  who  shall  be  called  vice-chan- 
cellors, shall  have  the  custody  of  the  seal  of  the  palatinate,  under 
which  all  charters  of  lands,  or  otherwise,  commissions  and  grants 
of  the  Palatine's  court,  shall  pass.  And  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
to  put  the  seal  of  the  Palatinate  to  any  writing,  which  is  not 
signed  by  the  Palatine  or  his  deputy,  and  three  other  proprietors 
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or  their  deputies.  To  this  court  also  belong  all  state  matters, 
dispatches,  and  treaties  with  the  neighbour  Indians.  To  this 
court  also  belong  all  invasions  of  the  law,  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  all  disturbances  of  the  public  peace,  upon  pretence  of  re- 
ligion, as  also  the  licence  of  printing.  The  twelve  assistants 
belonging  to  this  court  shall  be  called  recorders. 

XXXVI.  Whatever  passes  under  the  seal  of  the  palatinate, 
shall  be  registered  in  that  proprietor's  court,  to  which  the  matter 
therein  contained  belongs. 

XXXVII.  The  chancellor  or  his  deputy  shall  be  always  speaker 
in  parliament,  and  president  of  the  grand  council,  and,  in  his 
and  his  deputy's  absence,  one  of  his  vice-chancellors. 

XXXVIII.  The  chief  justice's  court,  consisting  of  one  of  the 
proprietors  and  his  six  counsellors,  who  shall  be  called  justices 
of  the  bench,  shall  judge  all  appeals  in  cases  both  civil  and  crimi- 
nal, except  all  such  cases  as  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  and 
cognizance  of  any  other  of  the  proprietors'  courts,  which  shall 
ibe  tried  in  those  courts  respectively.  The  government  and 
regulation  of  the  registries  of  writings  and  contracts,  shall  belong 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court.  The  twelve  assistants  of  this 
court  shall  be  called  masters. 

XXXIX.  The  constable's  court,  consisting  of  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  his  six  counsellors,  who  shall  be  called  marshals, 
shall  order  and  determine  of  all  military  affairs  by  land,  and  all 
land-forces,  arms,  ammunition,  artillery,  garrisons,  forts,  &c. 
and  whatever  belongs  unto  war.  His  twelve  assistants  shall 
be  called  lieutenant-generals. 

XL.  In  time  of  actual  war,  the  constable,  whilst  he  is  in  the 
army,  shall  be  general  of  the  army,  and  the  six  counsellors,  or 
such  of  them  as  the  Palatine's  court  shall  for  that  time  or  service 
appoint,  shall  be  the  immediate  great  officers  under  him,  and  the 
lieutenant-generals  next  to  them. 

XLI.  The  admiral's  court  consisting  of  one  of  the  proprietors 
and  his  six  counsellors,  called  consuls,  shall  have  the  care  and 
inspection  over  all  ports,  moles,  and  navigable  rivers,  so  far  as 
the  tide  flows,  and  also  all  the  public  shipping  of  Carolina,  and 
stores  thereunto  belonging,  and  all  maritime  affairs.  This 
court  also  shall  have  the  power  of  the  court  of  Admiralty;  and 
shall  have  power  to  constitute  judges  in  port-towns,  to  try 
cases  belonging  to  law-merchant  as  shall  be  most  convenient 
for  trade.  The  twelve  assistants,  belonging  to  this  court,  shall 
be^called  proconsuls. 
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XLII.  In  time  of  actual  war,  the  admiral,  whilst  he  is  at  sea, 
shall  command  in  chief,  and  his  six  counsellors,  or  such  of  them 
as  the  Palatine's  court  shall  for  that  time  and  service  appoint, 
shall  be  the  immediate  great  officers  under  him,  and  the  pro- 
consuls next  to  them. 

XLIII.  The  treasurer's  court,  consisting  of  a  proprietor  and 
his  six  counsellors,  called  under-treasurers,  shall  take  care  of 
all  matters  that  concern  the  public  revenue  and  treasury.  The 
twelve  assistants  shall  be  called  auditors. 

XLIV.  The  high-steward's  court,  consisting  of  a  proprietor 
and  his  six  counsellors,  called  comptrollers,  shall  have  the  care 
of  all  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  manufactures,  public  build- 
ings, work-houses,  high-ways,  passages  by  water  above  the  flood 
of  the  tide,  drains,  sewers,  and  banks  against  inundations,  bridges, 
posts,  carriers,  fairs,  markets,  corruption  or  infection  of  the 
common  air  or  water,  and  all  things  in  order  to  the  public  com- 
merce and  health;  also  setting  out  and  surveying  of  lands;  and 
also  setting  out  and  appointing  places  for  towns  to  be  built  on 
in  the  precincts,  and  the  prescribing  and  determining  the  figure 
and  bigness  of  the  said  towns,  according  to  such  models  as  the 
said  court  shall  order;  contrary  or  differing  from  which  models 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  build  in  any  town.  This 
court  shall  have  power  also  to  make  any  public  building,  or  any 
new  high- way,  or  enlarge  any  old  high-way,  upon  any  man's 
land  whatsoever;  as  also  make  cuts,  channels,  banks,  locks, 
and  bridges,  for  making  rivers  navigable,  or  for  draining  fens, 
or  any  other  public  use.  The  damage  the  owner  of  such  lands 
(on  or  through  which  any  such  public  things  shall  be  made) 
shall  receive  thereby,  shall  be  valued,  and  satisfaction  made 
by  such  ways  as  the  grand  council  shall  appoint.  The 
twelve  assistants,  belonging  to  this  court,  shall  be  called  sur- 
veyors. 

XLV.  The  chamberlain's  court,  consisting  of  a  proprietor 
and  his  six  counsellors,  called  vice-chamberlains,  shall  have 
the  care  of  all  ceremonies,  precedency,  heraldry,  reception  of 
public  messengers,  pedigrees,  the  registry  of  all  births,  burials, 
and  marriages,  legitimation  and  all  cases  concerning  matrimony, 
or  arising  from  it;  and  shall  also  have  power  to  regulate  all  fash- 
ions, habits,  badges,  games  and  sports.  To  this  court  also  it 
shall  belong  to  convocate  the  grand  council.  The  twelve  as- 
sistants, belonging  to  this  court,  shall  be  called  provosts. 

XLVI.  All  caoises  belonging  to,  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of, 
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any  of  the  proprietors'  courts,  shall  in  them  respectively  be  tried, 
and  ultimately  determined,  without  any  further  appeal. 

XL VII.  The  proprietors'  courts  shall  have  a  power  to  miti- 
gate all  fines,  and  suspend  all  executions  in  criminal  causes, 
either  before  or  after  sentence,  in  any  of  the  other  inferior  courts 
respectively. 

XL VIII.  In  all  debates,  hearings,  or  trials,  in  any  of  the  pro- 
prietors' courts,  the  twelve  assistants  belonging  to  the  said  courts 
respectively,  shall  have  liberty  to  be  present,  but  shall  not  inter- 
pose, unless  their  opinions  be  required,  nor  have  any  vote  at  all; 
but  their  business  shall  be,  by  the  direction  of  the  respective 
courts,  to  prepare  such  business  as  shall  be  committed  to  them; 
as  also  to  bear  such  offices,  and  dispatch  such  affairs,  either 
where  the  court  is  kept  or  elsewhere,  as  the  court  shall  think 
fit. 

XLIX.  In  all  the  proprietor's  courts,  the  proprietor,  and  any 
three  of  his  counsellors,  shall  make  a  quorum;  provided  always, 
that,  for  the  better  dispatch  of  business,  it  shall  be  in  the  power 
of  the  Palatine's  court  to  direct  what  sort  of  causes  shall  be  heard 
and  determined  by  a  quorum  of  any  three. 

L.  The  grand  council  shall  consist  of  the  Palatine  and  seven 
proprietors,  and  the  forty-two  counsellors  of  the  several  proprie- 
tors' courts,  who  shall  have  power  to  determine  any  controver- 
sies that  may  arise  between  any  of  the  proprietors'  courts,  about 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  or  between  the  members  of  the 
same  court,  about  their  manner  and  methods  of  proceeding; 
to  make  peace  and  war,  leagues,  treaties,  &c.  with  any  of  the 
neighbour  Indians;  to  issue  out  their  general  orders  to  the  con- 
stable's and  admiral's  courts,  for  the  raising,  disposing,  or  dis- 
banding the  forces,  by  land  or  by  sea. 

LI.  The  grand  council  shall  prepare  all  matters  to  be  proposed 
in  parliament.  Nor  shall  any  matter  whatsoever  be  proposed 
in  parliament,  but  what  hath  first  passed  the  grand  council; 
which,  after  having  been  read  three  several  days  in  the  parlia- 
ment, shall  by  majority  of  votes  be  passed  or  rejected. 

LII.  The  grand  council  shall  always  be  judges  of  all  causes 
and  appeals  that  concern  the  Palatine,  or  any  of  the  Lords  Pro- 
prietors, or  any  counsellor  of  any  proprietors'  court,  in  any  cause, 
which  otherwise  should  have  been  tried  in  the  court  in  which  the 
said  counsellor  is  judge  himself. 

LIII.  The  grand  council,  by  their  warrants  to  the  parliament, 
and  by  them  directed  to  any  particular  public  use. 
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LIV.  The  quorum  of  the  grand  council  shall  be  thirteen,  whereof 
a  proprietor  or  his  deputy  shall  be  always  treasurer's  court,  shall 
dispose  of  all  the  money  given  by  one. 

LV.  The  grand  council  shall  meet  the  first  Tuesday  in  every 
month,  and  as  much  oftener  as  either  they  shall  think  fit,  or  they 
shall  be  convocated  by  the  chamberlain's  court. 

LVI.  The  Palatine,  or  any  of  the  Lords  Proprietors,  shall 
have  power,  under  hand  and  seal,  to  be  register'd  in  the  grand 
council,  to  make  a  deputy,  who  shall  have  the  same  power  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  he  who  deputes  him;  except  in  con- 
firming acts  of  parliament,  as  in  §  lxxvi,  and  except  also  in  nomi- 
nating and  chusing  landgraves  and  cassiques,  as  in  §  x.  All 
such  deputations  shall  cease  and  determine  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  and  at  any  time  shall  be  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
deputator. 

LVIL  No  deputy  of  any  proprietor  shall  have  any  power 
whilst  the  deputator  is  in  any  part  of  Carolina,  except  the  pro- 
prietor, whose  deputy  he  is,  be  a  minor. 

LVIII.  During  the  minority  of  any  proprietor,  his  guardian 
shall  have  power  to  constitute  and  appoint  his  deputy. 

LIX.  The  eldest  of  the  Lords  Proprietors,  who  shall  be  per- 
sonally in  Carolina,  shall  of  course  be  the  palatine's  deputy, 
and  if  no  proprietor  be  in  Carolina,  he  shall  chuse  his  deputy 
out  of  the  heirs  apparent  of  any  of  the  proprietors,  if  any  such 
be  there;  and  if  there  be  no  heir  apparent  of  any  of  the  Lords 
Proprietors  above  one  and  twenty  years  old  in  Carolina,  then 
he  shall  chuse  for  deputy  any  one  of  the  landgraves  of  the  grand 
council;  and  till  he  have  by  deputation  under  hand  and  seal 
chosen  any  one  of  the  foremen  tioned  heirs  apparent  or  landgraves 
to  be  his  deputy,  the  eldest  man  of  the  landgraves,  and,  for  want 
of  a  landgrave,  the  eldest  man  of  the  cassiques,  who  shall  be  per- 
sonally in  Carolina,  shall  of  course  be  his  deputy. 

LX.  Each  proprietor's  deputy  shall  be  always  one  of  his  own 
six  counsellors  respectively;  and  in  case  any  of  the  proprietors 
hath  not,  in  his  absence  out  of  Carolina,  a  deputy,  commissioned 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  the  eldest  nobleman  of  his  court  shall 
of  course  be  his  deputy. 

LXI.  In  every  county  there  shall  be  a  court,  consisting  of  a 
sheriff,  and  four  justices  of  the  county,  for  every  precinct  one. 
The  sheriff  shall  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  county,  and  have  at 
least  five  hundred  acres  of  freehold  within  the  said  county;  and 
the  justices  shall  be  inhabitants,  and  have  each  of  them  five 
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hundred  acres  a-piece  freehold  within  the  precinct  for  which 
they  serve  respectively.  These  five  shall  be  chosen  and  com- 
missioned from  time  to  time  by  the  Palatine's  court. 

LXII.  For  any  personal  causes  exceeding  the  value  of  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  or  in  title  of  land,  or  in  any  criminal 
cause;  either  party,  upon  paying  twenty  pounds  sterling  to  the 
Lords  Proprietors'  use,  shall  have  liberty  of  appeal  from  the 
county-court  unto  the  respective  proprietor's  court. 

LXIII.  In  every  precinct  there  shall  be  a  court  consisting  of 
a  steward  and  four  justices  of  the  precinct,  being  inhabitants, 
and  having  three  hundred  acres  of  freehold  within  the  said  pre- 
cinct, who  shall  judge  all  criminal  causes;  except  for  treason, 
murder,  and  any  other  offences  punishable  with  death,  and 
except  all  criminal  causes  of  the  nobility;  and  shall  judge  also 
all  civil  causes  whatsoever;  and  in  all  personal  actions  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  pounds  sterling,  without  appeal;  but  where  the 
cause  shall  exceed  that  value,  or  concern  a  title  of  land,  and  in 
all  criminal  causes;  there  either  party,  upon  paying  five  pounds 
sterling  to  the  Lords  Proprietors'  use,  shall  have  liberty  of  ap- 
peal to  the  county  court. 

LXIV.  No  cause  shall  be  twice  tried  in  any  one  court,  upon 
any  reason  or  pretence  whatsoever. 

LXV.  For  treason,  murder,  and  all  other  offences  punishable 
with  death,  there  shall  be  a  commission,  twice  a  year  at  least, 
granted  unto  one  or  more  members  of  the  grand  council  or  col- 
leges, who  shall  come  as  itinerant  judges  to  the  several  counties, 
and  with  the  sheriff  and  four  justices  shall  hold  assizes  to  judge 
all  such  causes:  but,  upon  paying  of  fifty  pounds  sterling  to  the 
Lords  Proprietors'  use,  there  shall  be  liberty  of  appeal  to  the 
respective  proprietor's  court. 

LXVI.  The  grand  jury  at  the  several  assizes,  shall,  upon 
their  oaths,  and  under  their  hands  and  seals,  deliver  in  to  the 
itinerant  judges  a  presentment  of  such  grievances,  misdemeanors, 
exigencies,  or  defects,  which  they  think  necessary  for  the  public 
good  of  the  county;  which  presentments  shall,  by  the  itinerant 
judges,  at  the  end  of  their  circuit,  be  delivered  in  to  the  grand 
council  at  their  next  sitting.  And  whatsoever  therein  concerns 
the  execution  of  laws  already  made;  the  several  proprietors' 
courts,  in  the  matters  belonging  to  each  of  them  respectively, 
shall  take  cognizance  of  it,  and  give  such  order  about  it,  as  shall 
be  effectual  for  the  due  execution  of  the  laws.  But  whatever 
concerns  the  making  of  any  new  law,  shall  be  referred  to  the 
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several  respective  courts  to  which  that  matter  belongs,  and  be 
by  them  prepared  and  brought  to  the  grand  council. 

LXVII.  For  terms,  there  shall  be  quarterly  such  a  certain 
number  of  days,  not  exceeding  one  and  twenty  at  one  time,  as 
the  several  respective  courts  shall  appoint.  The  time  for  the 
beginning  of  the  term,  in  the  precinct  court,  shall  be  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October;  in  the  county 
court,  the  first  Monday  in  February,  May,  August,  and  No- 
vember; and  in  the  proprietors'  courts,  the  first  Monday  in  March, 
June,  September,  and  December. 

LXVIII.  In  the  precinct-court  no  man  shall  be  a  jury-man 
under  fifty  acres  of  freehold.  In  the  county-court,  or  at  the  as- 
sizes, no  man  shall  be  a  grand  jury-man  under  three  hundred 
acres  of  freehold:  and  no  man  shall  be  a  petty  jury-man  under 
two  hundred  acres  of  freehold.  In  the  proprietors'  courts  no 
man  shall  be  a  jury-man  under  five  hundred  acres  of  freehold. 

LXIX.  Every  jury  shall  consist  of  twelve  men;  and  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  they  should  all  agree,  but  the  verdict  shall  be 
according  to  the  consent  of  the  majority. 

LXX.  It  shall  be  a  base  and  vile  thing  to  plead  for  money 
or  reward;  nor  shall  any  one  (except  he  be  a  near  kinsman,  not 
farther  off  than  a  cousin-german  to  the  party  concerned)  be 
permitted  to  plead  another  man's  cause,  till,  before  the  judge 
in  open  court,  he  hath  taken  an  oath,  that  he  doth  not  plead  for 
money  or  reward,  nor  hath  nor  will  receive,  nor  directly  nor  in- 
directly bargained  with  the  party,  whose  cause  he  is  going  to 
plead,  for  money  or  any  other  reward  for  pleading  his  cause. 

LXXI.  There  shall  be  a  parliament,  consisting  of  the  pro- 
prietors or  their  deputies,  the  landgraves,  cassiques,  and  one 
freeholder  out  of  every  precinct,  to  be  chosen  by  the  freeholders 
of  the  said  precinct  respectively.  They  shall  sit  all  together 
in  one  room,  and  have  every  member  one  vote. 

LXXII.  No  man  shall  be  chosen  a  member  of  parliament, 
who  hath  less  than  five  hundred  acres  of  freehold  within  the 
precinct  for  which  he  is  chosen;  nor  shall  any  have  a  vote  in 
chusing  the  said  member  that  hath  less  than  fifty  acres  of  free- 
hold within  the  said  precinct. 

LXXIII.  A  new  parliament  shall  be  assembled  the  first  Mon- 
day of  the  month  of  November  every  second  year,  and  shall 
meet  and  sit  in  the  town  they  last  sat  in,  without  any  summons, 
unless  by  the  Palatine's  court  they  be  summoned  to  meet  at  any 
other  place.    And  if  there  shall  be  any  occasion  of  a  parliament 
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in  these  intervals,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Palatine's  court 
to  assemble  them  in  forty  days'  notice,  and  at  such  time  as  the 
said  court  shall  think  fit;  and  the  Palatine's  court  shall  have 
power  to  dissolve  the  said  parliament  when  they  shall  think  fit. 

LXXIV.  At  the  opening  of  every  parliament,  the  first  thing 
that  shall  be  done,  shall  be  the  reading  of  these  Fundamental 
Constitutions,  which  the  Palatine  and  proprietors,  and  the  rest 
of  the  members  then  present,  shall  subscribe.  Nor  shall  any 
person  whatsoever  sit  or  vote  in  the  parliament,  till  he  hath  that 
session  subscribed  these  Fundamental  Constitutions,  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliament. 

LXXV.  In  order  to  the  due  election  of  members  for  the  bien- 
nial parliament,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  freeholders  of  the  re- 
spective precincts  to  meet  the  first  Tuesday  in  September  every 
two  years,  in  the  same  town  or  place  that  they  last  met  in,  to 
chuse  parliament-men:  and  there  chuse  those  members  that  are 
to  sit  the  next  November  following,  unless  the  steward  of  the 
precinct  shall,  by  sufficient  notice  thirty  days  before,  appoint 
some  other  place  for  their  meeting,  in  order  to  the  election. 

LXXVI.  No  act  or  order  of  parliament  shall  be  of  any  force, 
unless  it  be  ratified  in  open  parliament  during  the  same  session, 
by  the  Palatine  or  his  deputy,  and  three  more  of  the  Lords  Pro- 
prietors or  their  deputies;  and  then  not  to  continue  longer  in 
force  but  until  the  next  biennial  parliament,  unless  in  the  mean 
time  it  be  ratified  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  Palatine 
himself,  and  three  more  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  themselves, 
and  by  their  order  published  at  the  next  biennial  parliament. 

LXXVII.  Any  proprietor  or  his  deputy  may  enter  his  pro- 
testation against  any  act  of  the  parliament,  before  the  Palatine, 
or  his  deputy's  consent  be  given  as  aforesaid;  if  he  shall  conceive 
the  said  act  to  be  contrary  to  this  establishment,  or  any  of  these 
Fundamental  Constitutions  of  the  government.  And  in  such 
case,  after  full  and  free  debate,  the  several  estates  shall  retire 
into  four  several  chambers;  the  Palatine  and  proprietors  into 
one;  the  landgraves  into  another;  and  those  chosen  by  the 
precincts  into  a  fourth:  and  if  the  major  part  of  any  of  the  four 
estates  shall  vote  that  the  law  is  not  agreeable  to  this  establish- 
ment, and  these  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  the  government,  then 
it  shall  pass  no  farther,  but  be  as  if  it  had  never  been  proposed. 

LXXVIII.  The  quorum  of  the  parliament  shall  be  one  half 
of  those  who  are  members,  and  capable  of  sitting  in  the  house 
that  present  session  of  parliament.  The  quorum  of  each  of 
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the  chambers  of  parliament  shall  be  one  half  of  the  members 
of  that  chamber. 

LXXIX.  To  avoid  multiplicity  of  laws,  which  by  degrees 
always  change  the  right  foundations  of  the  original  government, 
all  acts  of  parliament  whatsoever,  in  whatsoever  form  passed 
or  enacted,  shall,  at  the  end  of  an  hundred  years  after  their  en- 
acting, respectively  cease  and  determine  of  themselves,  and 
without  any  repeal  become  null  and  void,  as  if  no  such  acts  or 
laws  had  ever  been  made. 

LXXX.  Since  multiplicity  of  comments,  as  well  as  of  laws, 
have  great  inconveniences,  and  serve  only  to  obscure  and  per- 
plex; all  manner  of  comments  and  expositions  on  any  part  of 
these  Fundamental  Constitutions,  or  any  part  of  the  common 
or  statute  law  of  Carolina,  are  absolutely  prohibited. 

LXXXI.  There  shall  be  a  registry  in  every  precinct,  wherein 
shall  be  enrolled  all  deeds,  leases,  judgments,  mortgages,  and 
other  conveyances,  which  may  concern  any  of  the  land  within 
the  said  precinct;  and  all  such  conveyances  not  so  entered  or 
registered  shall  not  be  of  force  against  any  person  nor  party  to 
the  said  contract  or  conveyance. 

LXXXII.  No  man  shall  be  register  of  any  precinct,  who  hath 
not  at  least  three  hundred  acres  of  freehold  within  the  said  pre- 
cinct. 

LXXXIII.  The  freeholders  of  every  precinct  shall  nominate 
three  men:  out  of  which  three  the  chief  justice's  court  shall 
chuse  and  commission  one  to  be  register  of  the  said  precinct, 
whilst  he  shall  well  behave  himself. 

LXXXIV.  There  shall  be  a  registry  in  every  signiory,  barony, 
and  colony,  wherein  shall  be  recorded  all  the  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  that  shall  happen  within  the  respective  signiories, 
baronies,  and  colonies. 

LXXXV.  No  man  shall  be  register  of  a  colony,  that  hath  not 
above  fifty  acres  of  freehold  within  the  said  colony. 

LXXXVI.  The  time  of  every  one's  age,  that  is  born  in  Caro- 
lina, shall  be  reckoned  from  the  day  that  his  birth  is  entered 
in  the  registry  and  not  before. 

LXXX VII.  No  marriage  shall  be  lawful,  whatever  contract 
and  ceremony  they  have  used,  till  both  the  parties  mutually  own 
it  before  the  register  of  the  place  where  they  were  married,  and 
he  register  it,  with  the  name  of  the  father  and  mother  of  each 
party. 

LXXXVIII.  No  man  shall  administer  to  the  goods,  or  have 
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right  to  them,  or  enter  upon  the  estate  of  any  person  deceased, 
till  his  death  be  registered  in  the  respective  registry. 

LXXXIX.  He  that  doth  not  enter  in  the  respective  registry, 
the  birth  or  death  of  any  person  that  is  born  or  dies  in  his  house 
or  ground,  shall  pay  to  the  said  register  one  shiling  per  week 
for  each  such  neglect,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  each  birth  or 
death  respectively,  to  the  time  of  registering  it. 

XC.  In  like  manner  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  the 
Lords  Proprietors,  Landgraves,  and  Cassiques,  shall  be  regis- 
tered in  the  chamberlain's  court. 

XCI.  There  shall  be  in  every  colony  one  constable,  to  be  chosen 
annually  by  the  freeholders  of  the  colony;  his  estate  shall  be 
above  a  hundred  acres  of  freehold  within  the  said  colony,  and 
such  subordinate  officers  appointed  for  his  as  the  county-court 
shall  find  requisite,  and  shall  be  established  by  the  said  county- 
court.  The  election  of  the  subordinate  annual  officers  shall 
be  also  in  the  freeholders  of  the  colony. 

XCII.  All  towns  incorporate  shall  be  governed  by  a  mayor, 
twelve  aldermen,  and  twenty-four  of  the  common  council.  The 
said  common-council  shall  be  chosen  by  present  householders 
of  the  said  town:  the  aldermen  shall  be  chosen  out  of  the  com- 
mon-council; and  the  mayor  out  of  the  aldermen  by  the  Pala- 
tine's court. 

XCIII.  It  being  of  great  consequence  to  the  plantation,  that 
Port-Towns  should  be  built  and  preserved;  therefore,  whoso- 
ever shall  lade  or  unlade  any  commodity  at  any  other  place  but 
a  Port-Town,  shall  forfeit  to  the  Lords  Proprietors  for  each  tun 
so  laden  or  unladen,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  sterling;  except  only 
such  goods  as  the  Palatine's  court  shall  license  to  be  laden  or 
unladen  elsewhere. 

XCIV-  The  first  port-town  upon  every  river  shall  be  in  a 
colony,  and  be  a  port-town  for  ever. 

XCV.  No  man  shall  be  permitted  to  be  a  freeman  of  Caro- 
lina, or  to  have  any  estate  or  habitation  within  it,  that  doth  not 
acknowledge  a  GOD;  and  that  God  is  publicly  and  solemnly 
to  be  worshipped. 

XCVL  [As  the  country  comes  to  be  sufficiently  planted  and 
distributed  into  fit  divisions,  it  shall  belong  to  the  parliament 
to  take  care  for  the  building  of  churches,  and  the  public  main- 
tenance of  divines,  to  be  employed  in  the  exercise  of  religion, 
according  to  the  church  of  England;  which  being  the  only  true 
and  orthodox,  and  the  national  religion  of  all  the  king's  domin- 
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ions,  is  so  also  of  Carolina;  and  therefore  it  alone  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  receive  a  public  maintenance,  by  grant  of  parliament.*] 
XCVII.  But  since  the  natives  of  that  place  who  will  be  con- 
cerned in  our  plantation,  are  utterly  strangers  to  Christianity, 
whose  idolatry,  ignorance,  or  mistake,  gives  us  no  right  to  expel, 
or  use  them  ill;  and  those  who  remove  from  other  parts  to  plant 
there,  will  unavoidably  be  of  different  opinions  concerning  mat- 
ters of  religion,  the  liberty  whereof  they  will  expect  to  have  al- 
lowed them,  and  it  will  not  be  reasonable  for  us  on  this  account 
to  keep  them  out;  that  civil  peace  may  be  maintained  amidst 
the  diversity  of  opinions,  and  our  agreement  and  compact  with 
all  men  may  be  duly  and  faithfully  observed;  the  violation  whereof, 
upon  what  pretence  soever,  cannot  be  without  great  offence 
to  almighty  God,  and  great  scandal  to  the  true  religion,  which 
we  profess;  and  also  that  Jews,  Heathens,  and  other  dissenters 
from  the  purity  of  Christian  religion,  may  not  be  feared  and 
kept  at  a  distance  from  it,  but,  by  having  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quainting themselves  with  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  its 
doctrines,  and  the  peaceableness  and  inoffensiveness  of  its  pro- 
fessors, may  by  good  usage  and  persuasion,  and  all  those  con- 
vincing methods  of  gentleness  and  meekness  suitable  to  the 
rules  and  design  of  the  gospel,  be  won  over  to  embrace  and  un- 
feignedly  receive  the  truth;  therefore,  any  seven  or  more  per- 
sons agreeing  in  any  religion,  shall  constitute  a  church  or  pro- 
fession, to  which  they  shall  give  some  name,  to  distinguish  it 
from  others. 

XCVIII.  The  terms  of  admittance  and  communion  with  any 
'  church  or  profession,  shall  be  written  in  a  book,  and  therein 
be  subscribed  by  all  the  members  of  the  said  church  or  profes- 
sion; which  book  shall  be  kept  by  the  public  register  of  the 
precinct  where  they  reside. 

XCIV.  The  time  of  every  one's  subscription  and  admittance 
shall  be  dated  in  the  said  book  of  religious  record. 

C.  In  the  terms  of  communion  of  every  church  or  profession, 
these  following  shall  be  three;  without  which  no  agreement 
or  assembly  of  men,  under  pretence  of  religion,  shall  be  accounted 
a  church  or  profession  within  these  rules: 

1.  "That  there  is  a  GOD. 

2.  "That  GOD  is  publicly  to  be  worshipped. 

*This  article  was  not  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Locke,  but  inserted  by  some  of  the  chief  of  the 
proprietors,  against  his  judgment;  as  Mr.  Locke  himself  informed  one  of  his  friends,  to 
whom  he  presented  a  copy  of  these  Constitutions. 
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3.  "That  it  is  lawful  and  the  duty  of  every  man,  being  there- 
unto called  by  those  that  govern,  to  bear  witness  to  truth;  and 
that  every  church  or  profession  shall,  in  their  terms  of  commu- 
nion, set  down  the  external  way  whereby  they  witness  a  truth 
as  in  the  presence  of  GOD,  whether  it  be  by  laying  hands  on, 
or  kissing  the  Bible,  as  in  the  church  of  England,  or  by  holding 
up  the  hand,  or  any  other  sensible  way." 

CI.  No  person  above  seventeen  years  of  age  shall  have  any 
benefit  or  protection  of  the  law,  or  be  capable  of  any  place  of 
profit  or  honour,  who  is  not  a  member  of  some  church  or  pro- 
fession, having  his  name  recorded  in  some  one,  and  but  one 
religious  record  at  once. 

CII.  No  person  of  any  other  church  or  profession  shall  dis- 
turb or  molest  any  religious  assembly. 

CIII.  No  person  whatsoever  shall  speak  any  thing  in  their 
religious  assembly  irreverently  or  seditiously  of  the  government, 
or  governors,  or  state  matters. 

CIV.  Any  person  subscribing  the  terms  of  communion  in 
the  record  of  the  said  church  or  profession,  before  the  precinct 
register,  and  any  five  members  of  the  said  church  or  profession, 
shall  be  thereby  made  a  member  of  the  said  church  or  profession. 

CV.  Any  person  striking  out  his  own  name  out  of  any  relig- 
ious record,  or  his  name  being  struck  out  by  any  officer  there- 
unto authorised  by  each  church  or  profession  respectively,  shall 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  that  church  or  profession. 

CVI.  No  man  shall  use  any  reproachful,  reviling,  or  abusive 
language,  against  the  religion  of  any  church  or  profession:  that 
being  the  certain  way  of  disturbing  the  peace,  and  of  hindering* 
the  conversion  of  any  to  the  truth,  by  engaging  them  in  quar- 
rels and  animosities,  to  the  hatred  of  the  professors  and 
that  profession,  which  otherwise  they  might  be  brought  to 
assent  to. 

CVII.  Since  charity  obliges  us  to  wish  well  to  the  souls  of  all 
men,  and  religion  ought  to  alter  nothing  in  any  man's  civil  es- 
tate or  right,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  slaves,  as  well  as  others,  to 
enter  themselves  and  be  of  what  church  or  profession  any  of 
them  shall  think  best,  and  therefore  be  as  fully  members  as  any 
freeman.  But  yet  no  slave  shall  hereby  be  exempted  from  that 
civil  dominion  his  master  hath  over  him,  but  be  in  all  other 
things  in  the  same  state  and  condition  he  was  in  before. 

CVIII.  Assemblies  upon  what  pretence  soever  of  religion, 
not  observing  and  performing  the  abovesaid  rules,  shall  not  be 
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esteemed  churches,  but  unlawful  meetings,  and  be  punished  as 
other  riots. 

CIX.  No  person  whatsoever  shall  disturb,  molest,  or  perse- 
cute another  for  his  speculative  opinions  in  religion,  or  his  way 
of  worship. 

CX.  Every  freeman  of  Carolina  shall  have  absolute  power 
and  authority  over  his  negro  slaves,  of  what  opinion  or  religion 
soever. 

CXI.  No  cause,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  of  any  freeman, 
shall  be  tried  in  any  court  of  judicature,  without  a  jury  of  his 
peers. 

CXII.  No  person  whatsoever  shall  hold  or  claim  any  land 
in  Carolina  by  purchase  or  gift,  or  otherwise,  from  the  natives, 
or  any  other  whatsoever;  but  merely  from  and  under  the  Lords 
Proprietors;  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  his  estate,  moveable 
or  immoveable,  and  perpetual  banishment. 

CXIII.  Whosoever  shall  possess  any  freehold  in  Carolina , 
upon  what  grant  or  title  soever,  shall,  at  the  farthest,  from  and 
after  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  pay 
yearly  unto  the  Lords  Proprietors  for  each  acre  of  land,  English 
measure,  as  much  fine  silver  as  is  at  this  present  in  one  English 
penny,  or  the  value  thereof,  to  be  as  a  chief  rent  and  acknowl- 
edgment to  the  Lords  Proprietors,  their  heirs  and  successors 
for  ever.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Palatine's  court,  by  their 
officers  at  any  time,  to  take  a  new  survey  of  any  man's  land, 
not  to  out  him  of  any  part  of  his  possession,  but  that  by  such 
a  survey  the  just  number  of  acres  he  possesseth  may  be  known, 
and  the  rent  thereupon  due  may  be  paid  by  him. 

CXIV.  All  wrecks,  mines,  minerals,  quarries  of  gems,  and 
precious  stones,  with  pearl-fishing,  whale-fishing,  and  one  half 
of  all  ambergrease,  by  whomsoever  found,  shall  wholly  belong 
to  the  Lords  Proprietors. 

CXV.  All  revenues  and  profits  belonging  to  the  Lords  Pro- 
prietors in  common  shall  be  divided  into  ten  parts,  whereof 
the  Palatine  shall  have  three,  and  each  proprietor  one;  but  if 
the  Palatine  shall  govern  by  a  deputy,  his  deputy  shall  have  one 
of  those  three  tenths,  and  the  Palatine  the  other  two  tenths. 

CXVI.  All  inhabitants  and  freemen  of  Carolina  above  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  under  sixty,  shall  be  bound  to  bear  arms, 
and  serve  as  soldiers  whenever  the  grand  council  shall  find  it 
necessary. 

CXVII.  A  true  copy  of  these  Fundamental  Constitutions  shall 
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be  kept  in  a  great  book  by  the  register  of  every  precinct,  to  be 
subscribed  before  the  said  register.  Nor  shall  any  person,  of 
what  condition  or  degree  soever,  above  seventeen  years  old,  have 
any  estate  or  possession  in  Carolina,  or  protection  or  benefit 
of  the  law  there,  who  hath  not  before  a  precinct  register  sub- 
scribed these  Fundamental  Constitutions  in  this  form: 

"I  A.  B.  do  promise  to  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  our 
sovereign  lord  king  Charles  the  Second,  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors; and  will  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  Palatine  and  Lords 
Proprietors  of  Carolina,  their  heirs  and  successors;  and  with 
my  utmost  power  will  defend  them  and  maintain  the  govern- 
ment according  to  this  establishment  in  these  Fundamental 
Constitutions  " 

CXVIII.  Whatsoever  alien  shall,  in  this  form,  before  any 
precinct  register,  subscribe  these  Fundamental  Constitutions, 
shall  be  thereby  naturalized. 

CXIX.  In  the  same  manner  shall  every  person,  at  his  admit- 
tance into  any  office,  subscribe  these  Fundamental  Constitutions, 

CXX.  These  Fundamental  Constitutions,  in  number  a  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  every  part  thereof,  shall  be  and  remain  the 
sacred  and  unalterable  form  and  rule  of  government  of  Caro- 
lina for  ever.  Witness  our  hands  and  seals,  the  first  day  of 
March,  1669. 

RULES  OF  PRECEDENCY. 

I.  The  Lords  Proprietors;  the  eldest  in  age  first,  and  so  in 
order. 

II.  The  eldest  sons  of  the  Lords  Proprietors;  the  eldest  in 
age  first,  and  so  in  order. 

III.  The  landgraves  of  the  grand  council;  he  that  hath  been 
longest  of  the  grand  council  first,  and  so  in  order. 

IV.  The  cassiques  of  the  grand  council;  he  that  hath  been 
longest  of  the  grand  council  first,  and  so  in  order. 

V.  The  seven  commoners  of  the  grand  council  that  have 
been  longest  of  the  grand  council;  he  that  hath  been  longest  of 
the  grand  council  first,  and  so  in  order. 

VI.  The  younger  sons  of  proprietors;  the  eldest  first,  and  so 
in  order. 

VII.  The  landgraves;  the  eldest  in  age  first,  and  so  in  order. 

VIII.  The  seven  commoners,  who  next  to  those  before-men- 
tioned, have  been  longest  of  the  grand  council;  he  that  hath 
been  longest  of  the  grand  council  first,  and  so  in  order. 
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IX.  The  cassiques;  the  eldest  in  age  first,  and  so  in  order. 

X.  The  seven  remaining  commoners  of  the  grand  council; 
he  that  hath  been  longest  of  the  grand  council  first,  and  so  in 
order. 

XI.  The  male  line  of  the  proprietors. 

The  rest  shall  be  determined  by  the  chamberlain's  court. 


JOHN  LOCKE  AND  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  CONSTITUTIONS  OF 

CAROLINA. 

In  1663,  all  earlier  patents  being  revoked,  this  district,  now  known 
as  Carolina,  was  given  by  Charles  the  Second  to  eight  "lords  proprie- 
tors," Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Lord  Craven, 
Lord  Berkeley,  Lord  Ashley,  Sir  George  Carteret,  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley, and  Sir  John  Colleton.  Of  these  patentees  Ashley  was  the  most 
active  and  influential;  and  thus  it  happened  that  Locke,  being  Ash- 
ley's principal  adviser  and  assistant,  became  in  some  sort  of  irregular 
way  the  chief  secretary  or  manager  of  the  whole  company  of  lords 
proprietors  of  Carolina.  His  conduct  in  this  new  position  shows 
something  more  than  the  versatility  of  his  talents  and  the  superabun- 
dance of  his  energy. 

A  little  had  been  done,  without  much  prudence,  before  Locke  be- 
came interested  in  the  matter;  but  the  real  work  began  in  April,  1669, 
when  the  proprietors  undertook  to  contribute  500/.  apiece  towards 
the  fitting  out  of  an  expedition,  and  steps  were  immediately  taken  for 
putting  the  money  to  good  use.  All  was  ready  by  the  10th  of  August, 
when  the  good  ship  Carolina,  with  eighty-six  men  and  six  women 
on  board,  including  officers,  crew,  and  passengers,  started  for  the  new 
colony,  along  with  a  smaller  craft,  the  Port  Royal,  and  a  little  sloop, 
the  Albemarle,  as  to  the  number  of  whose  officers,  crews,  and  passengers 
we  are  not  informed.  The  Carolina  cost  93c/.  175.  nd,  the  Port 
Royal  199/.  5s,  Sd.,  and  the  Albemarle  S2I.  is.  iod.;  and  the  entire 
charges  for  fitting  out  these  vessels,  including  the  wages  of  the  sea- 
men, made  a  total  of  3200/.  165.  6d.  for  the  whole  preliminary  expense 
of  this  first  English  expedition  in  aid  of  the  stragglers  and  small  groups 
of  emigrants  from  other  colonies  who  had  begun  to  take  irregular 
possession  of  some  corners  of  the  province.  The  expedition  seems 
small  when  compared  with  the  exploits  of  more  recent  times.  But 
it  was  a  great  one  for  that  day,  and  no  little  labor  and  good  manage- 
ment were  required  in  buying  and  fitting  out  the  ships,  and  in  getting 
them  afloat,  between  the  end  of  April  and  the  middle  of  August.  Those 
were  busy  months  for  all  who  had  the  management  of  the  enterprise; 
and,  Exeter  House  being  its  headquarters,  and  Locke  its  principal 
superintendent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  plenty  of  work  on 
his  hands  that  summer. 
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To  him,  moreover,  was  specially  assigned  a  much  more  delicate, 
and  doubtless  a  much  more  congenial,  task  than  the  superintendence 
of  this  business.  No  young  colony  can  thrive  without  adequate  sup- 
plies of  food,  clothing,  and  the  like;  and  many  hopeful  ventures  failed 
in  old  times  for  lack  of  these.  But  quite  as  frequent  a  cause  of  failure 
was  bad  government,  amid  a  profusion  of  material  resources;  and 
good  government  is  a  harder  thing  to  provide  than  money  and  pro- 
visions. Wonderful  pains  were  taken  to  provide  good  government 
for  Carolina,  and  perhaps  no  colony  was  ever  started  with  a  more 
elaborate  scheme  of  political,  social,  and  religious  organization.  Locke 
had  a  large  share  in  this  work,  though  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
that  it  was  initiated  by  Lord  Ashley,  and  modified  by  his  fellow-pro- 
prietors. The  scheme  that  was  produced  agrees  entirely  with  all 
we  know  of  Lord  Ashley's  theoretical  opinions,  and  his  notion  of  the 
ways  in  which  they  should  be  put  into  practice,  while  some  of  those 
opinions  are  distinctly  at  variance  with  the  views  which  Locke  had 
already  expressed  in  his  "Essay  concerning  Toleration"  and  his  "Re- 
flections upon  the  Roman  Commonwealth,"  and  which  he  long  after- 
wards expressed  in  almost  identical  terms  in  his  published  writings. 
There  is  such  close  resemblance,  however,  between  some  of  its  pro- 
visions and  some  of  the  views  which  Locke  had  set  on  record  before 
his  acquaintance  with  Lord  Ashley  began  that  he  must  certainly  have 
had  a  share,  not  only  in  its  detailed  working  out,  but  also  in  its  origi- 
nal concoction.  We  may  safely  assume,  accordingly,  that  it  grew 
out  of  conferences  in  which  Locke  took  part  in  his  undefined  capacity 
of  secretary,  and  that  to  him  was  intrusted  the  task  of  setting  forth 
the  results  of  those  conferences  in  orderly  and  intelligible  shape,  with- 
out power  of  altering  the  conditions  that  had  already  been  agreed  upon. 

The  scheme  was  set  forth  in  "The  Fundamental  Constitutions  for 
the  Government  of  Carolina,"  of  which  there  is  extant  a  draft  in  Locke's 
handwriting,  dated  the  2rst  of  June,  r66o,  and  which,  with  some  al- 
terations, were  issued  by  the  proprietors  on  the  rst  of  March,  1669-70. 
It  attempted  to  adapt  to  the  circumstances  and  exigencies  of  the  new 
colony  a  comprehensive  and  overwhelming  system  of  feudal  govern- 
ment, tempered,  however,  by  a  remarkable  liberality  in  religious  af- 
fairs. It  is  in  the  latter  respect  only  that  we  have  any  means  of  esti- 
mating the  extent  of  Locke's  share  in  the  projecting  of  these  "Con- 
stitutions," apart  from  his  proper  business  as  a  draughtsman;  and 
therefore  it  will  suffice  to  call  attention  to  the  clauses  by  which  a  large 
measure  of  religious  liberty  was  secured  for  Carolina. 

"No  man,"  it  is  stipulated  in  the  first  of  these  clauses,  "shall  be  per- 
mitted to  be  a  freeman  of  Carolina  or  to  have  any  estate  or  habitation 
within  it,  that  doth  not  acknowledge  a  God,  and  that  God  is  pub- 
licly to  be  worshipped."  Whether  Locke  initiated  that  rule,  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing;  but  his  views  expressed  elsewhere  clearly  show 
that  he  agreed  with  it.  The  next  clause,  however,  we  are  told,  "was 
not  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Locke,  but  inserted  by  some  of  the  chief  of  the 
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proprietors,  against  his  judgment,  as  Mr.  Locke  himself  informed  one 
of  his  friends."  "As  the  country  comes  to  be  sufficiently  planted  and 
distributed  into  fit  divisions,"  it  was  there  appointed,  "it  shall  belong 
to  the  parliament  to  take  care  for  the  building  of  churches  and  the 
public  maintenance  of  divines,  to  be  employed  in  the  exercise  of  relig- 
ion according  to  the  church  of  England,  which,  being  the  only  true 
and  orthodox  and  the  national  religion  of  the  king's  dominions,  is 
also  of  Carolina,  and  therefore  it  alone  shall  be  allowed  to  receive 
public  maintenance  by  grant  of  parliament."  By  comparing  that  clause 
with  those  that  follow,  we  shall  be  able  to  measure  their  liberality, 
such  liberality  as  few  men  besides  Locke,  in  his  day,  would  have  been 
likely  to  advocate.  .  .  . 

Whether  Locke  originated  those  generous  arrangements  or  not, 
he  was  certainly  responsible  for  the  wording  of  them,  in  which  the  gen- 
erosity was  clearly  expressed;  and  it  is  strange  that  either  he  or  Lord 
Ashley,  who  agreed  with  him  in  this  matter,  should  have  been  able 
to  persuade  the  other  proprietors  of  Carolina  to  accede  to  such  pro- 
visions. You  must  believe  in  God  and  consent  to  worship  him,  and 
you  must  make  no  secret  of  your  belief,  or  your  form  of  worship,  if 
you  want  to  settle  in  Carolina,  they  said  in  effect  to  all  would-be  emi- 
grants; but  that  is  all  we  require  of  you.  Any  seven  or  more  of  you 
may  adopt  any  sort  of  notion  about  God,  and  any  plan  for  worshipping 
him,  that  commend  themselves  to  your  judgments,  provided  of  course 
that  the  freedom  claimed  by  you  does  not  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  other  persons;  and  not  only  shall  you  be  allowed  to  hold  your  be- 
liefs and  opinions  without  any  restraint,  but  you  shall  also  be  protected 
by  the  state  from  all  sorts  of  interference  with  you  in  doing  so. 

No  other  colony,  English  or  foreign,  was  ever  started  with  such 
guarantees  for  " liberty  of  conscience,"  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that, 
long  after  the  "Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Carolina"  had  been 
formally  abrogated,  the  moral  authority  of  these  guarantees  remained 
in  force,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  them,  Carolina  became  a  much 
freer  asylum  for  religious  outcasts  from  Europe  than  either  Massa- 
chusetts or  Pennsylvania. 

The  political  and  territorial  arrangements  of  the  "Constitutions'7 
never  actually  came  into  operation.  Issued  first  in  1670,  they  were 
reissued,  with  some  modifications,  in  1682,  and  again,  with  more  im- 
portant modifications,  in  1698.  But  the  real  institutions  of  the  col- 
ony were  home-grown  and  developed  out  of  experience,  and  the  su- 
premacy of  the  lords  proprietors  was  virtually  repudiated  long  be- 
fore Carolina,  by  this  time  divided  into  two  prosperous  communities, 
became  part  of  the  United  States. —  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne.  ] 


The  valuable  chapter  upon  the  Carolinas,  by  Professor  William  J.  Rivers,  in  Winsbr's 
Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  is  followed  by  a  critical  essay  on  the  sources  of 
information  by  Mr.  Winsor  himself,  to  which  the  student  is  referred  for  a  very  complete 
bibliography, _covering  the  later  as  well  as  the  earlier  histories.    See  also  the  references  to 
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the  Carolinas  in  Channing  and  Hart's  Guide  to  American  History.  The  Fundamental 
Constitutions  of  1669  are  reprinted  in  the  present  leaflet  from  the  text  in  Carroll's  Histori- 
cal Collections  of  South  Carolina,  ii.  The  selection  from  the  Life  of  John  Locke  (i.  236), 
by  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne,  which  is  also  printed  in  the  leaflet,  gives  the  best  account  of  Locke's 
interesting  connection  with  the  Fundamental  Constitutions.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Fox  Bourne 
in  the  passage  printed,  the  political  and  territorial  provisions  of  this  remarkable  Constitution 
never  came  into  actual  operation,  being  utterly  unsuited  to  the  conditions  of  a  colony  of 
pioneers  in  a  new  country.  Quite  different  institutions  from  those  contemplated  by  Ashley 
and  Locke  were  evolved  in  Carolina  naturally  and  in  due  course.  The  interest  of  this 
famous  document  is  purely  academic;  but  Locke's  association  with  it  makes  it  memorable. 
Consider,  in  connection  with  it,  Algernon  Sidney's  assistance  to  William  Penn  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Frame  of  Government  for  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Rights  of 
the  Colonists 


By  Samuel  Adams. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  TO  THE  BOSTON 
TOWN  MEETING,  NOV.   20,  IJJ 2. 

I.    Natural  Rights  of  the  Colonists  as  Men. 

Among  the  natural  rights  of  the  Colonists  are  these:  First, 
a  right  to  life;  Secondly,  to  liberty;  Thirdly,  to  property;  together 
with  the  right  to  support  and  defend  them  in  the  best  manner 
they  can.  These  are  evident  branches  of,  rather  than  deduc- 
tions from,  the  duty  of  self-preservation,  commonly  called  the 
first  law  of  nature. 

All  men  have  a  right  to  remain  in  a  state  of  nature  as  long  as 
they  please;  and  in  case  of  intolerable  oppression,  civil  or  re- 
ligious, to  leave  the  society  they  belong  to,  and  enter  into 
another. 

When  men  enter  into  society,  it  is  by  voluntary  consent;  and 
they  have  a  right  to  demand  and  insist  upon  the  performance  of 
such  conditions  and  previous  limitations  as  form  an  equitable 
original  compact. 

Every  natural  right  not  expressly  given  up,  or,  from  the  nat- 
ure of  a  social  compact,  necessarily  ceded,  remains. 

All  positive  and  civil  laws  should  conform,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  the  law  of  natural  reason  and  equity. 

As  neither  reason  requires  nor  religion  permits  the  contrary, 
every  man  living  in  or  out  of  a  state  of  civil  society  has  a  right 
peaceably  and  quietly  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience. 

"Just  and  true  liberty,  equal  and  impartial  liberty,"  in  mat- 
ters spiritual  and  temporal,  is  a  thing  that  all  men  are  clearly 
entitled  to  by  the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  God  and  nat- 
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ure,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  nations  and  all  well-grounded  mu- 
nicipal laws,  which  must  have  their  foundation  in  the  former. 

In  regard  to  religion,  mutual  toleration  in  the  different  pro- 
fessions thereof  is  what  all  good  and  candid  minds  in  all  ages 
have  ever  practised,  and,  both  by  precept  and  example,  incul- 
cated on  mankind.  And  it  is  now  generally  agreed  among 
Christians  that  this  spirit  of  toleration,  in  the  fullest  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  being  of  civil  society,  is  the  chief  characteris- 
tical  mark  of  the  Church.*  Insomuch  that  Mr.  Locke  has  as- 
serted and  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction  on 
any  solid  ground,  that  such  toleration  ought  to  be  extended  to 
all  whose  doctrines  are  not  subversive  of  society.  The  only 
sects  which  he  thinks  ought  to  be,  and  which  by  all  wise  laws 
are  excluded  from  such  toleration,  are  those  who  teach  doctrines 
subversive  of  the  civil  government  under  which  they  live.  The 
Roman  Catholics  or  Papists  are  excluded  by  reason  of  such 
doctrines  as  these,  that  princes  excommunicated  may  be  de- 
posed, and  those  that  they  call  heretics  may  be  destroyed  with- 
out mercy;  besides  their  recognizing  the  Pope  in  so  absolute 
a  manner,  in  subversion  of  government,  by  introducing,  as  far 
as  possible  into  the  states  under  whose  protection  they  enjoy 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  that  solecism  in  politics,  imperium 
in  imperio,  leading  directly  to  the  worst  anarchy  and  confusion, 
civil  discord,  war,  and  bloodshed.")" 

The  natural  liberty  of  man,  by  entering  into  society,  is  abridged 
or  restrained,  so  far  only  as  is  necessary  for  the  great  end  of 
society,  the  best  good  of  the  whole. 

In  the  state  of  nature  every  man  is,  under  God,  judge  and  sole 
judge  of  his  own  rights  and  of  the  injuries  done  him.  By  en- 
tering into  society  he  agrees  to  an  arbiter  or  indifferent  judge 
between  him  and  his  neighbors;  but  he  no  more  renounces  his 
original  right  than  by  taking  a  cause  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  law,  and  leaving  the  decision  to  referees  or  indifferent  arbi- 
trators. In  the  last  case,  he  must  pay  the  referees  for  time  and 
trouble.  He  should  also  be  willing  to  pay  his  just  quota  for  the 
support  of  government,  the  law,  and  the  constitution;  the  end 
of  which  is  to  furnish  indifferent  and  impartial  judges  in  all 
cases  that  may  happen,  whether  civil,  ecclesiastical,  marine, 
or  military. 

*  See  Locke's  Letters  on  Toleration. 

t  Political  disabilities  were  not  removed  from  the  Catholics  in  England  until  1829. — 

Editor. 
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The  natural  liberty  of  man  .  is  to  be  free  from  any  "superior 
power  on  earth,  and  not  to  be  under  the  will  or  legislative  au- 
thority of  man,  but  only  to  have  the  law  of  nature  for  his  rule. f 

In  the  state  of  nature  men  may,  as  the  patriarchs  did,  employ 
hired  servants  for  the  defence  of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  £>ropL 
erty;  and  they  should  pay  them  reasonable  wages.  Govern- 
ment was  instituted  for  the  purposes  of  common  defence,  and 
those  who  hold  the  reins  of  government  have  an  equitable,  nat- 
ural right  to,  an  honorable  support  from  the  same  principle  that 
"the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  But  then  the  same  com- 
munity which  they  serve,  ought  to  be  the  assessors  of  their  pay. 
Governors  have  no  right  to  seek  and  take  what  they  please; 
by  this,  instead  of  being  content  with  the  station  assigned  theirij 
that,  of  honorable  servants  of  the,  society,  they  would  soon  become 
absolute  masters,  despots,  and  tyrants.  Hence,  as  a  private  man 
has  a  right  to  say  what  wages  he  will  give>in  his  private  affairs,  so 
has  a  community  to  determine  what  they  will  give  and  grant;  of 
their  substance,  for  the  administration  of  public  affairs.,  And, 
in  both  cases,  more  are  ready  to  offer  their  service;  at  the  pro^ 
posed  and  stipulated  price  than  are  able  and  willing  to  perform 
their  duty.    .  :         ,     ;:.    .  •  v\\  uJ 

In  short,  it  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  suppose  it  in  the  power 
of  one,  or  any  number  of  men,  at  the  entering  into  society,  to 
renounce  their  essential  natural  rights,  or  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing those  rights;  when  the  grand  end  of  civil  government,  from 
the  very  nature  of  its  institution,  is  for  the  support^  protection, 
and  defence1  of  those  very  rights;  the  principal  of  which,  as  is 
before  observed,  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  Property.  If  men, 
through  fear,  fraud,  or  mistake,  should  in  terms  renounce  or 
give  up  any  essential  natural  right,  the  eternal  law  of  reason 
and  the  grand  end  of  society  would  absolutely  vacate  such  re- 
nunciation. The  right  to  freedom  being  the  gift  of  God  Al- 
mighty, it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  alienate  this  gift  and 
voluntarily  become  a  slave. 

II.    The  Rights  of  the  Colonists  as  Christians. 

These  may  be  best  understood  by  reading  and  carefully  study- 
ing the  institutes  of  the  great  Law  Giver  and  Head  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  which  are  to  be  found  clearly  written  and  promul- 
gated in  the  New  Testament. 

.  •* .    ■   i    '.  j      .  ni* 
*  Locke  on  Government.  j,  • 
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By  the  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  commonly  called  the 
Toleration  Act,  every  subject  in  England,  except  Papists,  &c, 
was  restored  to,  and  re-established  in,  his  natural  right  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  And, 
by  the  charter  of  this  Province,  it  is  granted,  ordained,  and  es- 
tablished (that  is,  declared  as  an  original  right)  that  there  shall 
be  liberty  of  conscience  allowed  in  the  worship  of  God  to  all 
Christians,  except  Papists,  inhabiting,  or  which  shall  inhabit 
or  be  resident  within,  such  Province  or  Territory.*  Magna 
Charta  itself  is  in  substance  but  a  constrained  declaration  or 
proclamation  and  promulgation  in  the  name  of  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  of  the  sense  the  latter  had  of  their  original,  in- 
herent, indefeasible  natural  rights,f  as  also  those  of  free  citi- 
zens equally  perdurable  with  the  other.  That  great  author, 
that  great  jurist,  and  even  that  court  writer,  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone,  holds  that  this  recognition  was  justly  obtained  of  King 
John,  sword  in  hand.  And  peradventure  it  must  be  one  day, 
sword  in  hand,  again  rescued  and  preserved  from  total  destruc- 
tion and  oblivion. 

III.    The  Rights  of  the  Colonists  as  Subjects. 

A  commonwealth  or  state  is  a  body  politic,  or  civil  society  of 
men,  united  together  to  promote  their  mutual  safety  and  pros- 
perity by  means  of  their  union. J 

The  absolute  rights  of  Englishmen  and  all  freemen,  in  or  out 
of  civil  society,  are  principally  personal  security,  personal  lib- 
erty, and  private  property. 

All  persons  born  in  the  British  American  Colonies  are,  by  the 
laws  of  God  and  nature  and  by  the  common  law  of  England, 
exclusive  of  all  charters  from  the  Crown,  well  entitled,  and  by 
acts  of  the  British  Parliament  are  declared  to  be  entitled,  to  all 
the  natural,  essential,  inherent,  and  inseparable  rights,  liber- 
ties, and  privileges  of  subjects  born  in  Great  Britain  or  within 
the  realm.  Among  those  rights  are  the  following,  which  no 
man,  or  body  of  men,  consistently  with  their  own  rights  as  men 
and  citizens,  or  members  of  society,  can  for  themselves  give  up 
or  take  away  from  others. 

*  See  i  Wm.  and  Mary,  St.  2,  c.  18,  and  Massachusetts  Charter. 

t  Lord  Coke's  Inst.  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  VI.  p.  122.  The  Bill  ofJRights  and 
the  Act  of  Settlement. 

%  See  Locke  and  Vattel. 
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First,  "The  first  fundamental,  positive  law  of  all  common- 
wealths or  states  is  the  establishing  the  legislative  power.  As 
the  first  fundamental  natural  law,  also,  which  is  to  govern  even 
the  legislative  power  itself,  is  the  preservation  of  the  society."  * 

Secondly,  The  Legislative  has  no  right  to  absolute,  arbitrary- 
power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people;  nor  can  mortals 
assume  a  prerogative  not  only  too  high  for  men,  but  for  angels, 
and  therefore  reserved  for  the  exercise  of  the  Deity  alone. 

"The  Legislative  cannot  justly  assume  to  itself  a  power  to 
rule  by  extempore  arbitrary  decrees;  but  it  is  bound  to  see  that 
justice  is  dispensed,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  subjects  be  decided 
by  promulgated,  standing,  and  known  laws,  and  authorized  in- 
dependent judges")  that  is,  independent,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
Prince  and  people.  "There  should  be  one  rule  of  justice  for 
rich  and  poor,  for  the  favorite  at  court,  and  the  countryman  at 
the  plough."  | 

Thirdly,  The  supreme  power  cannot  justly  take  from  any 
man  any  part  of  his  property,  without  his  consent  in  person  or 
by  his  representative. 

These  are  some  of  the  first  principles  of  natural  law  and  jus- 
tice, and  the  great  barriers  of  all  free  states  and  of  the  British 
Constitution  in  particular.  It  is  utterly  irreconcilable  to  these 
principles  and  to  many  other  fundamental  maxims  of  the  com- 
mon law,  common  sense,  and  reason  that  a  British  House  of 
Commons  should  have  a  right  at  pleasure  to  give  and  grant  the 
property  of  the  Colonists.  (That  the  Colonists  are  well  entitled 
to  all  the  essential  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges  of  men  and 
freemen  born  in  Britain  is  manifest  not  only  from  the  Colony 
charters  in  general,  but  acts  of  the  British  Parliament.)  The 
statute  of  the  13th  of  Geo.  2,  c.  7,  naturalizes  even  foreigners 
after  seven  years'  residence.  The  words  of  the  Massachusetts 
charter  are  these:  "And  further,  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and 
we  do  hereby  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  grant,  establish, 
and  ordain,  that  all  and  every  of  the  subjects  of  us,  our  heirs, 
and  successors,  which  shall  go  to,  and  inhabit  within  our  said 
Province  or  Territory,  and  every  of  their  children,  which  shall 
happen  to  be  born  there  or  on  the  seas  in  going  thither  or  re- 
turning from  thence,  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  liberties  and  im- 
munities of  free  and  natural  subjects  within  any  of  the  domin- 


*  Locke  on  Government.  Salus  populi  suprema  lex  esto. 
t  Locke. 
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ions  of  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  to  all  intents,  construc- 
tions, and  purposes  whatsoever,  as  if  they  and  every  one  of  them 
were  born  within  this  our  realm  of  England. " 

Now  what  liberty  can  there  be  where  property  is  taken  away 
without  consent  ?  Can  it  be  said  with  any  color  of  truth  and 
justice,  that  this  continent  of  three  thousand  miles  in  length, 
and  of  a  breadth  as  yet  unexplored,  in  which,  however,  it  is 
supposed  there  are  five  millions  of  people,  has  the  least  voice, 
vote,  or  influence  in  the  British  Parliament  ?  Have  they  all 
together  any  more  weight  or  power  to  return  a  single  member 
to  that  House  of  Commons  who  have  not  inadvertently,  but  de- 
liberately, assumed  a  power  to  dispose  of  their  lives,  liberties, 
and  properties,  than  to  choose  an  Emperor  of  China  ?  Had 
the  Colonists  a  right  to  return  members  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, it  would  only  be  hurtful;  as,  from  their  local  situation  and 
circumstances,  it  is  impossible  they  should  ever  be  truly  and 
properly  represented  there.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
in  all  probability,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  more  numerous  than 
those  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  together;  yet  it  is  absurdly 
expected  by  the  promoters  of  the  present  measures  that  these, 
with  their  posterity  to  all  generations,  should  be  easy,  while 
their  property  shall  be  disposed  of  by  a  House  of  Commons 
at  three  thousand  miles'  distance  from  them,  and  who  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  the  least  care  or  concern  for  their  real  in- 
terest ;  who  have  not  only  no  natural  care  for  their  interest, 
but  must  be  in  effect  bribed  against  it,  as  every  burden  they  lay 
on  the  Colonists  is  so  much  saved  or  gained  to  themselves.  Hith- 
erto, many  of  the  Colonists  have  been  free  from  quit  rents;  but 
if  the  breath  of  a  British  House  of  Commons  can  originate  an 
act  for  taking  away  all  our  money,  our  lands  will  go  next,  or  be 
subject  to  rack  rents  from  haughty  and  relentless  landlords, 
who  will  ride  at  ease,  while  we  are  trodden  in  the  dirt.  The 
Colonists  have  been  branded  with  the  odious  names  of  traitors 
and  rebels  only  for  complaining  of  their  grievances.  How  long 
such  treatment  will  or  ought  to  be  borne,  is  submitted. 
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FRANKLIN'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  ENGLISH  EDITION  OF  THE  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CORRESPONDENCE,  PUBLISHED 
BY  HIM  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  HE  RECEIVED  IT  IN  LONDON. 

All  accounts  of  the  discontent  so  general  in  our.  colonies  have 
of  late  years  been  industriously  smothered  and  concealed  here ; 
it  seeming  to  suit  the  views  of  the  American  minister  [Lord  Hills- 
borough], to  have  it  understood  that  by  his  great  abilities  all 
faction  was  subdued,  all  opposition  suppressed,  and  the  whole 
country  quieted.  That  the  true  state  of  affairs  there  may  be 
known,  and  the  true  causes  of  that  discontent  well  understood, 
the  following  piece  (not  the  production  of  a  private  writer,  but 
the  unanimous  act  of  a  large  American  city),  lately  printed  in 
New  England,  is  republished  here.  This  nation,  and  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  may  thereby  learn,  with  more  certainty,  the 
grounds  of  a  dissension  that  possibly  may,  sooner  or  later,  have 
consequences  interesting  to  them  all. 

The  colonies  -  had  from  their  first  settlement  been  governed 
with  more  ease  than  perhaps  can  be  equalled  by  any  instance 
in  history  of  dominions  so  distant.  Their  affection  and  respect 
for  this  country,  while  they  were  treated  with  kindness,  produced 
an  almost  implicit  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  Prince, 
and  even  to  acts  of  the  British  Parliament;  though  the  right 
of  binding  them  by  a  legislature  in  which  they  were  unrepre- 
sented was  never  clearly  understood.  That  respect  and  affec- 
tion produced  a  partiality  in  favor  of  everything  that  wras  Eng- 
lish; whence  their  preference  of  English  modes  and  manu- 
factures; their  submission  to  restraints  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods,  which  they  had  but  little  desire  to  use;  and  the 
monopoly  we  so  long  enjoyed  of  their  commerce,  to  the  great 
enriching  of  our  merchants  and  artificers. 

The  mistaken  policy  of  the  Stamp  Act  first  disturbed  this 
happy  situation;  but  the  flame  thereby  raised  was  soon  extin- 
guished by  its  repeal,  and  the  old  harmony  restored,  with  all  its 
concomitant  advantage  to  our  commerce.  The  subsequent 
act  of  another  administration,  which,  not  content  with  an  es- 
tablished exclusion  of  foreign  manufactures,  began  to  make 
our  own  merchandise  dearer  to  the  consumers  there,  by  heavy 
duties,  revived  it  again;  and  combinations  were  entered  into 
throughout  the  continent  to  stop  trading  with  Britain  till  those 
duties  should  be  repealed.    All  were  accordingly  repealed  but 
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one,  the  duty  on  tea.  This  was  reserved  (professedly  so)  as  a 
standing  claim  and  exercise  of  the  right  assumed  by  Parliament 
of  laying  such  duties. 

The  colonies,  on  this  repeal,  retracted  their  agreement,  so 
far  as  related  to  all  other  goods,  except  that  on  which  the  duty 
was  retained.  This  was  trumpeted  here  by  the  minister  for 
the  colonies  as  a  triumph;  there  it  was  considered  only  as  a 
decent  and  equitable  measure,  showing  a  willingness  to  meet 
the  mother  country  in  every  advance  towards  a  reconciliation, 
and  a  disposition  to  a  good  understanding  so  prevalent  that  pos- 
sibly they  might  soon  have  relaxed  in  the  article  of  tea  also. 
But  the  system  of  commissioners  of  customs,  officers  without 
end,  with  fleets  and  armies  for  collecting  and  enforcing  those 
duties,  being  continued,  and  these  acting  with  much  indiscre- 
tion and  rashness  (giving  great  and  unnecessary  trouble  and 
obstruction  to  business,  commencing  unjust  and  vexatious  suits, 
and  harassing  commerce  in  all  its  branches,  while  that  the  min- 
ister kept  the  people  in  a  constant  state  of  irritation  by  instruc- 
tions which  appeared  to  have  no  other  end  than  the  gratifying 
his  private  resentments),  occasioned  a  persevering  adherence 
to  their  resolutions  in  that  particular;  and  the  event  should  be 
a  lesson  to  ministers  not  to  risk  through  pique  the  obstructing 
any  one  branch  of  trade;  since  the  course  and  connection  of 
general  business  may  be  thereby  disturbed  to  a  degree  impos- 
sible to  be  foreseen  or  imagined.  For  it  appears  that  the  colonies 
finding  their  humble  petitions  to  have  this  duty  repealed  were 
rejected  and  treated  with  contempt,  and  that  the  produce  of  the 
duty  was  applied  to  the  rewarding  with  undeserved  salaries  and 
pensions  every  one  of  their  enemies,  the  duty  itself  became  more 
odious,  and  their  resolution  to  share  it  more  vigorous  and  ob- 
stinate. 

The  Dutch,  the  Danes,  and  French  took  this  opportunity 
thus  offered  them  by  our  imprudence,  and  began  to  smuggle 
their  teas  into  the  plantation.  At  first  this  was  something  diffi- 
cult; but  at  length,  as  all  business  is  improved  by  practice,  it 
became  easy.  A  coast  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length  could 
not  in  all  parts  be  guarded,  even  by  the  whole  navy  of  England; 
especially  when  their  restraining  authority  was  by  all  the  in- 
habitants deemed  unconstitutional,  the  smuggling  of  course 
considered  as  patriotism.  The  needy  wretches,  too,  who,  with 
small  salaries,  were  trusted  to  watch  the  ports  day  and  night, 
in  all  weathers,  found  it  easier  and  more  profitable  not  only  to 
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wink,  but  to  sleep  in  their  beds;  the  merchant's  pay  being  more 
generous  than  the  King's.  Other  India  goods,  also,  which,  by 
themselves,  would  not  have  made  a  smuggling  voyage  sufficiently 
profitable,  accompanied  tea  to  advantage;  and  it  is  feared  the 
cheap  French  silks,  formerly  rejected,  as  not  to  the  tastes  of  the 
colonies,  may  have  found  their  way  with  the  wares  of  India, 
and  now  established  themselves  in  the  popular  use  and  opinion. 

It  is  supposed  that  at  least  a  million  of  Americans  drink  tea 
twrice  a  day,  which,  at  the  first  cost  here,  can  scarce  be  reckoned 
at  less  than  half  a  guinea  a  head  per  annum.  This  market, 
that  in  the  five  years  wThich  have  run  on  since  the  act  passed, 
would  have  paid  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  guineas  for 
tea  alone,  into  the  coffers  of  the  Company,  we  have  wantonly 
lost  to  foreigners. 

Meanwhile  it  is  said  the  duties  have  so  diminished  that  the 
whole  remittance  of  the  last  year  amounted  to  no  more  than 
the  pitiful  sum  of  eighty-five  pounds,  for  the  expense  of  some 
hundred  thousands,  in  armed  ships  and  soldiers,  to  support  the 
officers.  Hence  the  tea,  and  other  India  goods,  wrhich  might 
have  been  sold  in  America,  remain  rotting  in  the  Company's 
warehouses  ;  while  those  of  foreign  ports  are  knowTn  to  be 
cleared  by  the  American  demand.  Hence,  in  some  degree,  the 
Company's  inability  to  pay  their  bills;  the  sinking  of  their  stock, 
by  which  millions  of  property  have  been  annihilated;  the  lower- 
ing of  their  dividend,  wdiereby  so  many  must  be  distressed; 
the  loss  to  government  of  the  stipulated  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  which  must  make  a  proportionable  reduction 
in  our  savings  towards  the  discharge  of  our  enormous  debt; 
and  hence,  in  part,  the  severe  blow  suffered  by  credit  in  general, 
to  the  ruin  of  many  families;  the  stagnation  of  business  in  Spital- 
fields  and  Manchester,  through  want  of  vent  for  their  goods; 
with  other  future  evils,  which,  as  they  cannot,  from  the  numer- 
ous and  secret  connections  in  general  commerce,  easily  be  fore- 
seen, can  hardly  be  avoided. 


Mr.  Adams's  motion,  creating  the  Committee  of  Correspondence, 
had  specified  three  distinct  duties  to  be  performed, — to  draw  up  a 
statement  of  the  rights  of  the  Colonists  as  men,  as  Christians,  and  as 
subjects;  a  declaration  of  the  infringement  and  violation  of  those 
rights;  and  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  several  towns  in  the  Province 
and  to  the  world  as  the  sense  of  the  town.    The  drafting  of  the  first 
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was  assigned  to  Samuel  Adams,  the  second  to  Joseph  Warren,  and 
the  last  to  Benjamin  Church. 

When  the  reports  of  the  several  committees  were  prepared,  they 
were  presented  on  the  20th  of  November  to  a  town  meeting  at  Faneuil 
Hall  by  James  Otis,  who  now,  as  chairman,  made  his  final  appearance 
in  public, — the  wreck  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  genius  that 
America  has  produced,  but  yet  sustained  by  the  care  and  sympathy 
of  some  friends  and  the  tender  reverence  of  the  people,  whose  cause 
he  had  ever  ardently  and  sincerely  supported. 

" Samuel  Adams,"  says  Hutchinson,  writing  to  a  friend,  "had  pre- 
pared a  long  report,  but  he  let  Otis  appear  in  it";  and  again,  in  an- 
other letter:  "the  Grand  Incendiary  of  the  Province  prepared  a  long 
report  for  a  committee  appointed  by  the  town,  in  which,  after  many 
principles  inferring  independence  were  laid  down,  many  resolves 
followed,  all  of  them  tending  to  sedition  and  mutiny,  and  some  of  them 
expressly  denying  Parliamentary  authority." 

The  report  created  a  powerful  sensation,  both  in  America  and  in 
England,  where  it  was  for  some  time  attributed  to  Franklin,  by  whom 
it  was  republished.  It  is  divided  into  the  three  subjects  specified  in 
the  original  motion.  The  first,  in  three  subdivisions,  considering  the 
rights  of  the  Colonists  as  men,  as  Christians,  and  as  subjects,  was 
from  the  pen  of  Samuel  Adams;  his  original  draft,  together  with  the 
preparatory  rough  notes  or  headings,  being  in  perfect  preservation. 
It  is  important,  not  only  as  a  platform  upon  which  wTere  afterwards 
built  many  of  the  celebrated  state  papers  of  the  Revolution,  but  as 
the  first  fruits  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence. 

The  error  of  John  Adams,  when,  fifty  years  afterwards,  he  attributed 
this  pamphlet  to  James  Otis,  gave  rise  to  some  interesting  letters  from 
both  Jefferson  and  Adams  a  few  years  before  their  death.  John  Adams, 
while  questioning  the  credit  due  to  Jefferson,  as  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  had  called  that  document  a  "recapit- 
ulation" of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  by  the  Congress  of  1774;  and, 
again,  writing  to  Mr.  Pickering,  he  says:  "As  you  justly  observe,  there 
is  not  an  idea  in  it  [the  Declaration  of  Independence]  but  what  had 
been  hackneyed  in  Congress  two  years  before.  The  substance  of  it 
is  contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  the  Violations  of  those 
Rights,  in  the  journals  of  Congress  in  1774.  Indeed,  the  essence  of 
it  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  voted  and  printed  by  the  town  of  Boston 
before  the  first  Congress  met,  composed  by  James  Otis,  as  I  suppose, 
in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  and  pruned  and  polished  by  Samuel  Adams." 
John  Adams's  Works,  II.  514. 

The  fact  that  Otis  was  allowed  to  present  the  report  as  his  final 
public  act  may  have  given  John  Adams  this  impression;  for,  at  this 
time  (1772),  he  himself  took  no  part  in  public  affairs,  but  devoted  his 
time  to  professional  pursuits.  Otis,  however,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
preparing  the  paper,  and,  to  the  grief  of  his  friends  and  his  country, 
had  long  been  incapable  of  any  public  service.  Jefferson,  adopting 
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the  "supposition"  of  John  Adams  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  " Rights 
of  the  Colonists,"  wrote  to  Mr.  Madison  a  year  later  that  the  "Otis 
pamphlet  he  never  saw,"  and  upon  this  his  biographer,  continuing 
the  subject  in  defence  of  Jefferson's  originality,  refers  repeatedly  to 
the  pamphlet  in  question  as  the  production  of  Otis.  (Randall's  Jef- 
ferson, f  189.)  There  certainly  is  a  similarity  between  the  " Rights 
of  the  Colonists"  in  1772  and  the  "Declaration  of  Rights"  in  1774, 
and  between  them  both  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  but, 
as  all  are  founded  on  the  time-honored  principles  of  Locke,  Hooker, 
Sydney,  and  Harrington,  some  of  whom  are  duly  quoted  by  Samuel 
Adams  in  his  treatise,  the  disputes  as  to  the  originality  are  needless. 

But  John  Adams's  memory  failed  him  in  relation  to  the  Declaration 
of  Rights  made  by  the  first  Congress,  as  well  as  in  attributing  the 
pamphlet  now  under  consideration  to  James  Otis.  He  implies  that 
there  were  two  Declarations,  the  one  of  Rights,  and  the  other  of  Vio- 
lations, which  is  manifestly  incorrect.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  any 
attempt  to  lessen  the  credit  of  Jefferson,  by  showing  that  the  essence 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  contained  in  Samuel  Adams's 
pamphlet  of  1772  and  the  Declaration  of  Rights  in  1774,  must  reflect 
upon  whoever  claims  the  authorship  of  the  latter  (since  the  sentiments 
are  identical),  unless  it  be  conceded  that  Samuel  Adams,  as  is  more 
than  probable,  was  largely  engaged  in  composing  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  and  introduced  into  that  paper  the  same  principles  he  had  ad- 
vanced in  1772. 

Here  [in  the  paper  of  1772]  is  embodied  the  whole  philosophy  of 
human  rights,  condensed  from  the  doctrines  of  all  time,  and  applied 
to  the  immediate  circumstances  of  America.  Upon  this  paper  was 
based  all  that  was  written  or  spoken  on  human  liberty  in  the  Congress 
which  declared  independence;  and  the  immortal  instrument  itself 
is,  in  many  features,  but  a  repetition  of  the  principles  here  enunciated, 
and  of  Joseph  Warren's  list  of  grievances,  which  followed  the  Rights 
of  the  Colonists  in  the  report. — Wells,  Life  of  Samuel  Adams. 


The  report  was  the  boldest  exposition  of  the  American  grievances 
which  had  hitherto  been  made  public,  and  was  drawn  up  with  as 
much  ability  as  freedom.  Hutchinson  says  of  this  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, that,  "although  at  its  first  appearance  it  was  considered  as 
their  own  work,  yet  they  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  make  the  nec- 
essary alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  materials  prepared  for  them  by 
their  great  director  in  England,  whose  counsels  they  obeyed,  and 
in  whose  wisdom  and  dexterity  they  had  an  implicit  faith.  Such 
principles  in  government  were  avowed  as  would  be  sufficient  to 
justify  the  colonies  in  revolting,  and  forming  an  independent  state; 
and  such  instances  were  given  of  the  infringement  of  their  rights 
by  the  exercise  of  Parliamentary  authority  as,  upon  like  reasons, 
would  justify  an  exception  to  the  authority  in  all  cases  whatever;  never- 
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theless,  there  was  color  for  alleging  that  it  was  not  'expressly'  denied 
in  'every'  case.  The  whole  frame  of  it,  however,  was  calculated  to 
strike  the  colonists  with  a  sense  of  their  just  claim  to  independence, 
and  to  stimulate  them  to  assert  it." 

The  person  alluded  to  by  Governor  Hutchinson,  as  "the  great  di- 
rector in  England,"  was  Dr.  Franklin,  and  it  is  insinuated  that  he 
was  in  effect  the  author  of  the  report,  but  this  is  in  no  sense  true; 
nor  did  he  wholly  approve  the  measures  adopted  at  that  meeting. 
He  thought  the  affair  was  carried  a  little  farther  than  the  occasion 
required  at  the  time,  and  was  afraid  that  ill  consequences  would  result. 
It  was  only  the  time  and  manner  of  bringing  the  subject  forward, 
however,  upon  which  he  had  any  doubts.  To  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  he  fully  assented.  This  is  proved  by  his  sending  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  to  the  press,  as  soon  as  he  received  it  in  London,  with  a 
prefatory  notice  written  by  himself.  The  pamphlet  was  entitled 
"The  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Freeholders  and  other  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Town  of  Boston,  in  Town  Meeting  assembled,  according 
to  Law.    Published  by  Order  of  the  Town." — Sparks. 


Frothingham  in  his  "  Rise  of  the  Republic  "  gives  perhaps  the  best  general  survey  of  the 
tendencies  and  movements  toward  independence  and  union  in  the  colonies  from  the  New 
England  Confederation  of  1643  onward.  He  recognizes  as  the  earliest  organized  action 
against  taxation  of  the  colonies  by  the  British  government  the  instructions  adopted  by  the 
town  of  Boston  to  its  representatives,  May  24,  1764.  These  instructions  were  written  by 
Samuel  Adams;  and  they  are  printed  as  the  first  paper  in  the  first  volume  of  the  new  edition 
of  Samuel  Adams's  Writings,  collected  and  edited  by  H.  A.  Gushing.  Published  in  the  Boston 
newspapers  at  the  time,  they  were  included  the  next  year  in  James  Otis's  pamphlet  on  "The 
Rights  of  the  British  Colonists  asserted  and  proved."  The  significance  of  Adams's  paper 
in  1772  on  "The  Rights  of  the  Colonists,"  reprinted  in  the  present  leaflet,  is  sufficiently  set 
forth  by  Wells  in  the  passage  given  above  from  his  Life  of  Samuel  Adams,  where  the  paper 
is  printed  entire,  as  it  also  is  in  Cushing's  edition,  vol.  ii.  Compare  this  famous  statement 
(1772)  of  the  philosophy  of  government  not  only  with  the  Declaration  of  Rights  (1774)  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  (1776),  but  with  John  Wise's  statement  of  the  Law  of  Nat- 
ure in  Government  (Old  South  Leaflet  No.  165),  which,  first  published  in  171 7,  was  reprinted 
in  Boston  the  same  year,  1772.  that  Samuel  Adams  prepared  his  paper  on  "The  Rights  of  the 
Colonists."  See  the  Lives  of  Adams  by  Wells  and  Hosmer;  also  the  chapter  on  "The  Rev- 
olution Impending,"  by  Mellen  Chamberlain,  in  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America,"  vi.,  and  especially  the  editorial  notes  appended  containing  a  very  full  bibliography 
of  the  historical  period.  The  republication  of  the  report  of  Adams's  committee,  in  London, 
by  Franklin,  whose  preface  to  the  London  edition  is  included  in  the  present  leaflet,  is  doubly 
interesting  in  view  of  Franklin's  long  and  conspicuous  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  union  ?f  the 
colonies.  See  Franklin's  Plan  of  Union.  1754,  in  Old  South  Leaflet  No.  9;  and  see  his  vari- 
ous papers  in  the  interest  of  the  American  cause  prepared  in-  London  at  the  time  of  the  Stamp 
Act  and  in  the  years  immediately  following.  Samuel  Adams  is  properly  called  "the  Father 
of  the  American  Revolution."  Hutchinson  refers  to  Franklin  with  considerable  justice,  in 
connection  with  his  co-operation  with  Adams  and  his  associates  in  1772,  as  "their  great  di- 
rector in  England."    His  watchfulness,  faithfulness,  and  inspiration  never  failed. 
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